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CHAPTER. I. 

BPBIHa LBA.TE8. 

Quiet, quaint, antique city of Fribourg ! 

I must bo forgiven if, on the very threehold of my Hb- 
tory, I am induced to linger awhile OTer that, dearest and 
earUest remembrance. It was my birthplace. Every 
gray old tower, every narrow winding street, every green 
hill and pine-covered height is as distinctly present to me 
as though 1 had but just gazed out upon it &om yonder 
window. It seems to me, as I sit in the silence of my 
chamber, that I yet hear the busy Saarine bubbling along 
its shallow bed, and the cathedral bells chiming in softly 
with the evening air. But, alas ! that was " many and 
many a year ago," and the broad ocean now lies between 
me and the blue river that sang songs to my childhood. 

The blue river — blue as the summer sky — tinted here 
and there with green shadows of the hills, and streaks of 
brown where the stream runs shallowest I It traverses 
out' Canton from end to end, and at this point takes a 
sudden and capricious bend around the rock on which the 
greater part of our city is built, leaving the centre of. its 
bed lying high and dry in the hot summer time, and curl- 
ing round under the house walls and garden banks, where 
the channel lies deeper. 

Fribourg consists of two parts — the Haute Ville and 
the Basse Ville. The Haute Ville stands upon the central 
rock, with the cathedral high in the. midst. The Baese 
Ville lies down beneath, upon the vei^ of levd land and 
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river-bank at the foot of the steep. The upper stories of 
the old red houses overhang the water. All round city 
and stream — sometimes sloping gently upward and covered 
with clustering apple-trees and corn-fields, and pastures of 
deep grass; sometimes overgrown by pines and bushes, 
and traversed by tiny sheep-walks; sometimes sheering 
perpendicularly down to the river, all worn by water- 
courses, and laying bare rough strata of chalk and sand- 
stone and red clay — ^rise the high hills that enclose that 
secluded valley. Long, embattled waUs, broken at inter- 
vals by quaint, square towers, with pointed roofs and 
antique weathercocks, run along the heights and meet 
the outer fortifications looking towards the range of the 
Simmenthal ; whilst, spanning one deep and sudden gorge 
at a picturesque spot overlooking the Basse Ville, a light 
arrowy iron bridge — a mere rod in the distance— Hitretches 
from cliff to cliff, with the ravine winding away beneath it. 
All along the declivity between the two quarters of the 
city lie, side by side, the steep, narrow gardens of the 
industrious Fribourgers^-a hillside of foliage and flowers, 
separating the whiter and loftier arohiteoture of the upper 
town firom the clustering streets of old brown*tiled houses 
and crumblii^ steeples down beside the river. 

Three bridges connect the city with the opposite banks 
— ^the stone-bridge ; the suspension-bridge (which crosses 
the best and broadest part of the current); and the covered 
bridge between the Basse Yille and the Water-Gate. 

In the upper chambers of this Water-Gate, I, Natalie 
Metz, passed the years of my first childhood. 

It was a gloomy, dusty, dreamy place, that ancient 
dwelling above the Gate! The rooms were wainscotted 
in carved oak and walnut wood, black with age, and the 
narrow windows, deeply sunk in the thick walls, were 
barred with stanchions of rusty iron, like the windows of a 
prison. Fragments of old tapestry, dropping to pieces 
with age and retaining no vestige of their former dyes, 
still clung to some portions of the wainscot, and to the 
old canopied bedsteads, that stood rotting in the dark 
garret under the roof, where the wind made strange moan- 
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ings in the night, and whele, as a child, I rardj Teniared 
even by day* Up there were piled heaps of forgotten fur* 
niture; old armoires without shelyes or hinges; g^real 
iron-clamped chests, with massive handles at eadi end; 
antique arm-chairs, and portraits in heavy frames, on which 
i^e moth had feasted for long years. In one dark corner-^ 
how well I remember it ! — stood a dilapidated chariot, re- 
sembling in shape the sedan-chairs of two centuries ago, 
with sU its glass broken, its gilded heraldry defaced, and 
its wheels lying uselessly on one side. No window opened 
on this dreary storehouse, and the pale light, straying in 
through fractures in the roof, imparted a weird ai^>eGt to 
every dim and shapeless object. 

Our rooms below were not much mare cheerful. Sitting 
there at night by the radiance of one feeble lamp, while 
my fkther nodded in his arm-chair, I coidd hear the rats 
at work under the flooring, and the water lapsing on 
through the dark arch beneath us. I was terribly afraid 
of that dark arch. Long weeds hung round the entrance, 
and the rusted teeth of the old portcullis looked grim and 
threatening, like the jaws of a giant in a fairy story. My 
Uny chamber overlooked the Saarine just where it rushed, 
eddying and foaming, against the single pier of the 
covered bridge. I used to lie awake for hours in the 
moonlight, listening to its noisy song, and it seemed to 
me that these midnight sounds made the solitary dwelling 
still more silent. Brown lichens, foster-children of decay, 
spread over the gabled-roof above our heads ; wild grasses 
waved along the crumbling walls ; and there was many a 
swallow's nest clinging under the broad eaves and in the 
comers of the embrasures. 

It was a cheerless home, and a dull life for a young 
child like me ; vet I was not unhappy. I had an earnest 
and passionate love of reading, and such few books as my 
father possessed I almost knew by .heart. Amongst 
these the " Lives of the Saints," the " ffistory of William 
Tell," the " Travels of Kotisebue," and the " Life of Peter 
the Great," were my fevourite studies. Every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday I spent the afternoon at the 
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house of Madame de Wald, and tliese days were the hap- 
piest in my calendar. Madame de Wald was my father's 
patroness. It was to her kind offices that he owed the 
guardianship of the old Water-Gate; it was she who 
educated and clothed me when my mother died ; it was 
with her own son that I studied up to the age of fourteen. 
From two till five we used to sit in the beautiful old 
library, writing, reading, and translating. At half-past 
five we had tea. From six to eight we played in the 
courtyard, or, if the weather were unfavourable, in one 
of the great empty rooms upstairs. At half-past eight 
I was sent home under the .care of a servant. Ah, what 
delightful hours were those ! With what awe, and yet 
with what longing, I used to gaze on those long rows of 
dusty volumes in the library behind the wirework screen ! 
It seemed to me that all the books in the world must be 
there, and I' could not believe that I should ever be old 
enough, or clever enough, to read them. Then there was 
the lesson on geography, when Madame would lead us 
over to the great globes in the bay-window, and, turning 
them slowly in her white hands, describe to us the wonders 
of the deep sea, and the islands of the tropics where grow 
the spice trees and the almond groves ; the long reading in 
history, when our hearts beat over the glories of the field 
of Agincourt, and our tears fell over the death of Bayard ; 
the merry meal of fresh bread and yellow honey, when we 
were allowed to have three lumps of sugar in our tea ! 

I have but little recollection of my mother. She died 
when I was scarcely four years old, and such memories as 
I have preserved of that fair face that used to bend over 
me as I lay curtained in my narrow crib, are hardly so 
much memories as faint pictures almost faded from my 
mind — ^vague, broken, and uncertain, like reflections seen 
in water. It is singular, but I dreamt of her more fre- 
quently than I thought of her, and many a night have I 
started from my dreams, calling loudly on her name, then 
sobbed myself to sleep again, because she came not. 

My father was a strange man — a cold man — a man 
without impulses and without emotions. I did not fear 
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him, for he was never angry with me ; hut I felt an invin- 
cible reserve towards him — a reserve so great and over- 
whelming that I believe, had any heavy sorrow fallen 
upon me, my heart would have broken ere I could have 
discovered it to him. I do not suppose for an instant that 
my father was utterly indifferent to me ; nay, I think that 
he cared for me as much as he could care for anything ; 
yet I cannot remember that he ever bestowed a caress 
upon me in his life. He would sit for hours with his pipe 
at his lips and his newspaper spread before him on the 
table, without looking at me. When he spoke, and that 
was very seldom, it was in the fewest words possible. 
Though a mere child, he treated me with the distant 
gravity due to an adult, and never seemed to imagine that 
I could need the simple amusements of youth. Thus it 
happened that a few dry books, and my regular visits to 
Madame de Wald, were all the pleasures that I knew. 
Thus it happened that, even in that season when life is 
sunniest, I became silent and earnest, full of dreams and 
musings, self-controlled and self-contained. 

Yet there was one great and signal fiJi^^vilege which I 
sometimes enjoyed, and which, perhaps, contributed more 
than any one could then have imagined, towards the for- 
mation of that pecuHar frame of mind, so subdued, yet so 
impressionable, which has ever since remained with me 
through the chances and changes of an uncertain fortune. 
Briefly, I allude to those precious opportunities that I had 
of hearing the evening performances on our cathedral organ. 
Celebrated, not so much for its power or size, as for the 
absolutely perfect beauty of its tones, the organ of Friboui^ 
cathedral is the chief glory of the community, and the sole 
inducement for which the passing traveller sometimes 
turns aside from more populous and attractive routes to 
visit the capital of our quiet little Canton. The diligences 
from Geneva and Vevay arrive about six o'clock in the 
evening, and at eight the organist plays for three-quarters 
of an hour. It was at these times that I (perhaps the 
most breathless and enthusiastic of his audience) was now 
and then admitted. 
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My fatW WM by trade an carg«&-pq>e maker, 
opportunities of employment were few ; but he was en- 
trusted by the eivic authorities with the repairing of the 
great organ, which alone occupied his time, and furnished 
us with a moderate subsistence. To this cnrcumstanoe, it 
will be seen, I owed the indulgence of the verger and my 
aooustomed nook behind the font in the side-able during 
that magical hour when the sweet and solemn soun£ 
vibrated along transept and choir, and carried eveiy 
thought and feeing heavenward. 

Shrinking down there, unseen and silent, just within 
sight of those rows of silvery pipes, which gleamed through 
the dusk like stands of gigantic lances, I yielded up my 
whole soul to the influences of the place. And it is not 
wonderful that I should have been so affected, for that 
scene might well have impressed a nature less vivid than 
mine. 

Scattered here and there in the gloom, near the altar, 
sat generally some few strangers, ^sbA as statues. Facing 
them, at the farther extremity of the building, a bright 
jet of gas bumt^jiice a star, belund the red curtains of the 
organ-lofb. Close around it some jutting ornaments in 
brass caught up brilliant points of light against the deep 
obscurity in which the rest of the instrument was thrown ; 
whilst the vaulted roof, the pillared nave, the side*chapelsy 
and the lofty altars were oast into a mysterious shadow 
through which all objects seemed multiplied and all pro- 
portion vaster. 

. So, from the midst of this darkness and silenee, the 
music would come stealing through the aisles, soft at first, 
and prayerful, like a chorus of angels, till one impassioned 
strain, detaching itself from the rest like a sad voice, 
soared over all and carried our hearts away ; then, as if 
overborne by its own intaisity, sobbed and faded upon the 
upper air, and was heard no more. Next we had, perhap«y 
a grave and stately march, with trumpet-sounds and 
bugles, whose echoes wandered, as it were, from camp to 

^ till lost in the far distance. And next again, a 
pricious movement, traversed by strange flights of 
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found, elfln, startiing, itnd grotegqne as the goUm gar- 
goyle0 perched outside along the cornices of the roof. 

Bapt and hreathleas, foSowing with my own quaint 
and glowing fancies every delicate passage, every melaa- 
choly cadence, every fantayBtie and picturesque interlude oi 
the skilful player, I have oftentimes rested my throbbing 
temples against the cold steps of the marble font, and 
experienced emotions of such deep awe as left me pale and 
weary all the succeeding day. 

My visits to Hhe oathednd woe not, howev^, all made 
up of these delicious trances. If I there ei\joyed the 
highest pleasures, I earned them by the keenest sufferings 
of my childhood — sufferings which, though I cannot now 
recal them without a smile, have never been exceeded by 
the bitt^est of my later trials. 

To begin, then ; I never passed the porch except by a 
strong effort. There was a certain carving up above the 
doors which I held in mortal terror, and which so pos- 
sessed my imagination with superstitious horrors that I 
scarcely remember a night of my life, up to the age of 
nine or ten years, when I did not dr^m of it. It is a 
ludicrous and fantastic thing enough ; yet to me it was aa 
the ratification of an appalling truth, and every grinning 
demon seemed endued with life, and set up there to threaten 
me. It represented the Day of Judgment, with God and 
the angels overhead, and the tombs below. To the left, 
St. Peter with his key admits the righteous into a small 
round fortress, supposed to be the heavenly gate. To the 
right yawns a gigantic dragon busily devouring the 
wicked, who are crowded helplessly together in its jaws. 
Farther away, the dead are seen to struggle from their 
sepulchres, and a frightM imp, with the head of a bear 
and the daws of a vulture, bears the condemned in a 
basket, and is about to supply the dragon with his hideous 
meaL Now, I well knew that this thing was no mos^ 
than a 1»blet of carved stone, yet I feared it with a fear 
beyond expression. There were even times when I could 
not pass it ; when I have been forced to ffive up the music 
witlun^ and fly homewards with what spaed I could. 
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Say, however, that I contrived to glide in behind some 
party of travellers ; or, with incredible pains and ingenuity, 
attracted the notice of old Kappeler, the verger, so that 
he came out himself to speak to me, and led me in by the 
hand ; my tortures were only then begun. 

Towards the middle of the nave, placed conspicuously 
on either side of the central passage leading to the high 
altar stood two funeral biers. The heavy palls with 
which they were covered were embroidered with skulls 
and crossbones. The mysterious words, Cras Tihi Mors 
were painted along the ends of the platforms. 

It were vain to attempt a description of the agonies I 
endured from the sight of these objects. More than this, 
were I even so placed that I could not see them, I suffered 
as much from tne mere knowledge of their being near at 
hand. I preferred the misery of watching them to the 
greater, because less definite, misery of feeling that they 
were close, and yet unseen. 

G-roundless anguish ; but intense as groundless ! Judge 
then, by my courage and constancy, how supreme must 
have been that fascination which could tempt me back 
and back again through trials than which the midnight 
ordeals imposed upon the aspirants in the temples of old 
Greece were scarcely more severe ! 

Happy, happy years of childhood, whose griefs are all 
forgotten in our later life, or remembered only with a 
smile, and whose joys ore realities for ever ! 



CHAPTER II. 

MADAME DE WAliD. 



Dow:pr in the heart of the Basse Ville, enclosed by a wil- 
derness of narrow streets, and surroimded by a dreary 
courtyard all overgrown with thistles and long grass, 
stands a fine old mansion built after that quaint but not 
ungraceful style common to the architecture of France in 
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the sixteenth century. The roof is steep and slated. The 
narrow windows are surrounded by highly ornate entabla^ 
tures, now crumbling and discoloured, representing wreaths 
of fruits and flowers, masks and insti*uments of music. A 
double flight of lofty steps rises from the ground to the 
entrance-door, which is placed at an elevation but little 
lower than the windows of the first story. A broken 
octagonal fountain, choked by moss and long since dry, 
occupies the centre of the courtyard ; and at the end of 
the enclosure, incorporated, as it were, with the boundary 
wall, rises a small £lapidated church with a tiny bulbous 
leaded cupola, like the helmet of an old German halber- 
dier. From the dusk and silent chambers of that quiet 
house we heard the Toice of the preacher, and tha chanting 
of the priests at morning and evening. The western 
breeze carried in dreamy wafbings of incense through the 
open windows. From the lower branches of the solitary 
linden-tree at the end of the courtyard one might even 
peep down upon the kneeling congregation. I did so 
once, dared to it by the taunts of my wild playmate, and 
I shall never forget the thrill of horror with which I found 
myself face to face with the priest in the pulpit, and his 
eyes turned full upon me. Inspired by shame's desperate 
courage, I made but one leap to the ground, and never 
ventured to climb the linden-tree again. 

Louis de Wald was two years younger than myself, fair, 
frank, and bold ; full of boyish mischief, delighting in 
danger, and brave as a lion. You could hear his merry 
laugh ring from top to bottom of the old house, and the 
mere sight of his bright eyes and dancing curls made " a 
sunshine in the shady place." He was his mother's idol ; 
and though he vexed me twenty times a day, I could no 
more have helped forgiving him the next minute than I 
could have helped loving the spring flowers, or weeping 
when I heard sweet music. 

Though so much younger, Louis was more advanced in 
his education than I. At ten years of age he could writo 
and speak both French and German fluently, showed taste 
for drawing, played tolerably upon the pianoforte, and 
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made Latin hexameters of questionable merit. I often 
repeated my lessons to him when Madame was busy ; but 
I fear that, on those occasions, I made little progress. 

There was a large empty room at the top of Madame 
de Wald's house which was Louis' especial domain, and 
which we made our playroom. Here he kept his toys, 
fishing-tackle, carpenter's tools, paints, chemicals, story- 
books, and other worthless treasures. And here, during 
one inclement winter, when we were forced to amuse our- 
selves indoors as best we might, we formed the gigantic 
project of building a theatre and acting plays. The corps 
dramatique^ 'tis true, was somewhat limited ; but Louis 
undertook to write historical dramas, and even tragedies, 
in which there should be only two characters, so that 
difficulty was removed on starting. The theatre was soon 
built. Two brass hooks, a few yards of cord, and a piece 
of old chintz-hanging were all the materials that we 
needed. With these we made a curtain which divided 
the room in two parts — stage and pit. The next thing 
was to prepare the scenery. Of this we promised ourselves 
an infinite variety. Louis was to design — I to colour. 
As we had neither canvas nor oils, and should not have 
known how to use them if we had, we agreed to paste 
pieces of paper together, till the surface thus produced 
was large enough to cover the wall at the end of the 
room, and to display to its fullest advantage the scenic 
skill of the artists. Alas! we had ill calculated the 
extent of our enterprise. It was the labour of a week's 
playtime only to stick the papers together ; and when this 
was done, we were forced to acknowledge that we had 
neither patience nor material for a second. Here was a 
dilemma indeed. If we painted this one as a landscape, 
the entire action of our pieces must take place in the open 
air ; if as an interior, the scene must always be laid in a 
building. Happily a bright idea came to our aid. It 
should represent both, and so be made suitable for every 
emergency. Delighted to have extricated ourselves from 
this last perplexity, we laboured with renewed enthusiasm, 
and had in a few days completed a picture that was nothing 
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leas than a triamph. Half of its surface Tepresented the 
section of a furnbhed mansion, with a windovr, a picture, 
a door, and a piece of curtiiin. This was to stand for 
palace or cottage, as the occasion required. The other 
half was filled by a landscape of sing^ularly varied features, 
comprising a chalet, a castle, a mountain, a forest, a water- 
fall, a bridge, a church, a rivulet, and a background of 
sea. The perspective may not, perhaps, have been strictly 
accurate ; but the effect was striking. 

This done, Louis was not long writing his first play; 
and in less than a month from the conception of our plan, 
we gave our opening entertainment. 

We invited all the household, and Madame occupied an 
arm-chair, with a flag overhead, which we called " the 
throne." The play was founded upon the story of "William 
Tell," and the characters were three in number, I played 
the part of TeU's son, and my companion undertook to do 
justice to the patriot and the tyrant. In order to give 
effect to the double part and establish the necessary 
delusion, he had provided two hats, one decorated with a 
paper feather, and one of simple straw. These he changed 
according to the dialogue. Nor was that all. When 
reciting Gessner's speeches he waved his right band, and 
when TeU's he waved his left. We thought this a very 
remarkable piece of dramatic art indeed, and were not a 
little proud of it. 

Kot to enter needlessly into the details of this event, 
which filled our young hearts with such pride and pleasure, 
1 may observe that we put our whole souls and all the 
power of our lungs into the declamation, that we knew 
our parts without an error, and that certain soliloquies 
and dialogues bore a curious and quite unaccountable re- 
semblance to passages in Schiller. 

The scene m the market-place went off triumphantly, 
and we arrived at that wherein the apple is shot. Here 
we meant to produce an unlooked-for effect — which we did, 
though not quite in the manner we expected. Now Louis 
strutted about with the superb bow and arrows which had 
been sent to him from England on his laet birthday— I 
b2 
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rather think he chose his subject for the purpose. Now I 
stood against the wall balancing a golden pippin on my 
head, which was very difficult. Now it was grand to see 
Louis defy the tyrant ; then, as the tyrant, defy himself, 
and call himself " vile slave !" Now he seizes the bow — 
fits the arrow to the string — raises his eyes to heaven — 
fires ; and I, startled out of my self-possession, and unable 
to repress a cry of pain, swerve suddenly on one side, send 
the apple rolling towards the audience, and pressing my 
little hands against my cheek, bring them away covered 
with blood ! 

In the ardour of his patriotism he had forgotten the 
precautions agreed upon beforehand, and had aimed more 
accurately than was either safe or pleasant. 

All was confusion in an instant. Madame sprang for- 
ward and caught me in her arms — the servants crowded 
round — Louis stood pale and terrified, with the unlucky 
weapons in his hand. In vain I urged that it was nothing 
— ^that I did not feel it at all — that I only cried because I 
was startled — ^that I could go on with my part quite well if 
they would only let me. I was carried down stairs to have 
the wound washed and bound up ; the properties were flung 
into a comer ; the theatre left in darkness and disorder ; 
and the theatrical entertainment abruptly ended for that 
evening. 

After all, the injury was not worth naming, though, had 
the arrow struck but a tiny bit higher, it might have cost 
me an eye. My cheek was rather badly grazed, and some 
weeks elapsed before the scar disappeared. But the inci- 
dent threw a damp over our dramatic ardour. From this 
time forth the plays underwent a rig^d censorship from 
Madame, and, when the spring came, we tacitly resigned 
them altogether. 

But this reminds me that I have too long deferred my 
description of Madame de Wald. What do I say ? — a 
description of Madame ! Alas ! how am I to describe such 
an union of gentleness, wisdom, and refinement ? Loving 
and most reverent should be any mention of her from my 
pen ; yet the more I refiect upon her goodness to me, the 
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oh. elles ont 6i& conserv^es." Nono felt this influence 
more than I. No one, I am sure, could more worshipfuUy 
love, admire, honour her. Only to hear her voice calling 
me hy name made my heart heat faster and my colour 
come and go ; and a passing word of praise, a smile, a kiss, 
£lled me with a joy too deep for utterance, and sent me to 
some solitary corner where I might repeat the word again 
and again, or recal the hrief caress, and every circumstance 
of its bestowal. 

Let those who, reading this, can scarce credit the 
power of passion in one bo yoJng, remember tliat the 
little Natalie had never known a mother's — ^hardly a 
father's — ^love. What wonder, then, that I hung upon 
her every word and gesture, strove to anticipate her 
thoughts ere she could utter them, and fell asleep at night 
with her name upon my lips P 

Her method for our instruction was singular. Unlike 
many, she never sought to embellish or artificially facili- 
tate the dry portions of study. She disdained all false 
helps, and taught us to disdain them likewise. If the 
thing were abstruse and crabbed, she told us so — explained 
the most diflBlcult points, and lefb us to accomplish the 
task by our own efforts. The plan might not succeed with 
all children as with us, but it roused our pride, taught 
lis self-reliance, made us thinkers and doers from the first. 

In this manner we acquired the unimaginative branches 
of our education ; but not thus did we learn everything. 

Madame was of opinion that the mere remembrance of 
dates and latitudes constitutes the leajst portion of the 
knowledge of a sound historian or geographer. It was 
her principal object to store our minds with vivid 
pictures of customs, of climates, of costumes, of races, of 
strange and varied vegetations — and these not separately, 
or as mere visions of an enthusiastic imagination, but 
twin with each date, and fact, and latitude of the schools. 

In pursuance of this object, she would herself take the 
vohmie from our hands, and selecting from it some one 
event — such, for instance, as the third Crusade — ^would 
bring before our eyes in rapid and picturesque saccession 
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the relative civilization of the Saracenic and European 
Piaces ; the refined luxury of the Eastern warrior ; the 
semi-barbarous chivalry of Richard and his allies; the 
bulky galleys, with their freight of soldier and steed ; the 
Drient sky, with its strange ctars ; the wastes of blinding 
sand ; the bituminous lake ; the lone oasisi with its solitary 
palm and trickling spring. 

So with our walks — so with our very sports and pas- 
times. A fragment of crystal found by the road-side — a 
weed-like herb, known in old time as a simple of charmed 
power — the stony outline of a Roman camp upon the 
hill-tops'— a marbled pebble — an insect — a fern — all sights 
and sounds of nature, " she turned to favour and to pretti- 
ness," making a fairy story of our daily life, and leading 
us ever onward, 

« A system so judicious could scarcely fail of its fruits. 
Reason and imagination were cultivated together, and 
knowledge made, not only serious, but beautiful. 

I owed her all — the awakening of my mind ; the un- 
folding of my affections ; the love of right and the fear of 
wrong. Heaven bless her { 



CHAPTER III. 

7H3B OHAIiBI? m THB TAL5. 

Thebb are many roads leading from Fribourg to Bem». 
One of these, the least frequented, and, perhaps, the 
loveliest, lies through a green valley some three miles in 
length, closed in on either side by aark pine forests where 
the sunlight never pierces, and traversed from end to end 
by a clear, dancing brook, which babbles over the shining 
pebbles close by the traveller's feet and keeps him pleasant 
company all the way. Here* and there, though at long 
intervals, you come upon a lonely inn or a rustic mill, 
where a little gush of water, conducted through a trough 
rudely hollowed out of an old mossy beech-trunk, turns 
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the mill-wheel after our simple Swiss fashion. Wild straw- 
berries and foxgloves grow in the grass among the trees, 
and beds ot deep green moss lie low in the shade. Some- 
times a peasant girl, with black embroidered bodice, and 
sleeves of snow-white lawn, trudges by with her cows and 
her milk-can. Sometimes the faint and far-away note of 
a herdsman's horn, or a solitary voice scattering fragments 
of a wild ballad, breaks the living silence. All is very 
still here — still and most lovely ; like the waste of blue 
sky overhead, where not a vapour sails. 

About midway through this sylvan pass stood, in those 
childish days of mine, a quaint and picturesque old chalet. 
It may be there still for aught I know ; and, indeed, I am 
sure that it was yet in existence some four or five years 
back. It was bmlt of some kind of brown wood, and the 
planked roof looked like a great inverted boat. A carved 
balcony ran all round the house, and was entered by a 
flight of steps leading up from the road. Under the 
broad eaves, which so far projected as to make a covered 
way of the balcony, were hung up bunches of dried herbs 
for winter uses ; and beneath them, ranged on a sturdy 
wooden bench, stood a row of thatched beehives. A 
little further on .(for this balcony was granary, store- 
house, and all), a pile ot firewood and a considerable 
quantity of hay stacked up against the wall, spoke well 
for the thrift and comfort of the inmates. An open stall 
beside the door, hung round with carved spoons and bowls, 
and other trifles delicately cut in fine white wood, served 
for both shop and workshop. A basin, of worn stone, 
filled with fresh water from the brook, stood at the wa}"- 
side, that tired horses passmg by might stay and drink. 
Pots of roses and geraniums were placed at every window. 
And an inscription, painted in gaily-coloured letters all 
across the front of the house, announced that Jacques 
Oetiker made and sold Swiss toys, and that " Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith." 

Jacques Oetiker had been one of my poor mother's 
oldest and kindest friends. He was her second cousin, and 
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I have beard it said that he loved her passionately in her 
youth. But while she was yet a child he had already 
passed the vei^e of middle age, and was moreover lame 
and plain of feature. She loved another. He was rejected. 
So the story ran ; and be the truth what it might, Jacques 
never married, but here lived a solitary life with his orphan 
nephew, Laurent, whom he had adopted ; and was a true 
and faithful friend to my mother all her life ; and not 
only to my mother, but to me when I had lost her. 

Kind, generous, simple Jacques Oetiker! I can see 
him now, with his pinched and weather*beaten face bent 
earnestly over his work in the little stall beside his door. 
I can Bee him rise and hobble out, his white apron tied 
Tound him, and his spectacles pushed np above his eye- 
brows, welcoming me with ou^tretched hands. I can 
hear him call me, " little Natalie," " little lily-flower," 
''little fairy-queen" — ^tell me what sweet honey his bees 
bad made for me ; what pretty roses were blowing for me 
at the window of my own little sleeping-room ; and then 
saying, tremulously, "You grow like her, Natalie; you 
grow like her," see him turn suddenly away, and pass his 
hand hastily across his eyes. 

I used to go there about once in every year, and stay 
for sopcie two or three weeks at a time. It was the farthest 
distance to which I had ever travelled — ^the limit of my 
little world. I thought it the most beautiM spot on 
earth. They always kept a little bedroom for me, which 
no one else was ever suffered to occupy — a charming little 
bedroom looking out upon the valley and the farspreading 
pine-tops, decorated with a view of Zurich and two pots 
of roses, and contaviing a bed with white hangings that 
an angel might have slept in. 

Somehow or another my father was not pleased when I 
went there. He never refused to let me go ; but he con- 
sented with reluctance. It cost him an effort. Let n^ 
not be mistaken here— the effort was not needed to part 
from me, for he could do that easily enough ; but he had 
an aversion to my mother's old lover. It was with diffi- 
culty that he even spoke to him civilly, and he shrank 
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back, imperceptibly to every eye but mine, when, compelled 
to shake him by the hand. I shed tears over this many 
and many a night when I iSrst observed it ; for I heartily 
loved Jacques Ootikcr and all bis household. But it was 
a rooted antipathy, and when my father disliked, he dis- 
liked for ever. 

Jacques had a curious cart, which was half a chaise, or 
more like a chaise added on to the front of a cart than 
anything else. It went on four wheels, was painted dark- 
green, and had cushions in the front seat covered with 
orange-coloured leather. This place of honour held two 
only ; but the back, if provided with stools or straw, would 
have held six persons at the least. It served many pur- 
poses, holding sometimes hay and sometimes live-stock, as 
he happened to be buying provender for his horse or goats 
for his meadow. Ugly as it was, I thought it the smooth- 
est, smartest, and pleasantest vehicle in tne world ; and to 
have it come /or «»& to Fribourg — to ride back in it beside 
Laurent through all the waterside quarter of the Basse 
Ville — to traverse the hills and the green valley, and to 
see the white smoke faintly rising above the trees before 
the old brown chalet came in sight, filled my little heart 
with such pride and ei^joyment as I cannot now find words 
to express. 

And this brings me nearer to events which I jmust 
relate somewhat more at length, and which influenced 
beyond all calculation the after-tenor of my life. 



CHAPTER IV^ 

giHB VBTB 07 ST. VlOILOJikB, 

Destitutb of all religious education, I was, however, 
elevated in accordance with the tenets of the Koman 
Catholic persuasion. My father was a Boman Catholic ; 
if, indeed, a passing genuflexion before a roadside cross, 
and a very infrequent attendance at the services of the 
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church may be said to have constituted him one of its 
members. He never confessed, or fasted, or did penance. 
He never seemed to be actuated by that blind but touch- 
ing piety which gilds the hollow shows of Komanism with 
a glory like that of the setting sun, and soothes with 
glittering hope the earthly trials of the confiding enthu- 
siast. This being the case, it is not suiprising that he 
should have omitted to cultivate in me that condition of 
mind wtich he neglected in himself; or that a few Aves, 
a hymn or two to the Virgin, and some vague terrors 
gathered from legend and missal, should have comprised 
all that I understood by the word Eeligion. Nor could 
Madame de Wald here come to my assistance. She was 
a Protestant ; and this one subject she avoided with a de- 
licacy and. wisdom that I then was too young to appreciate, 
So I learned little and thought less of the faith which, 
poor child, I was supposed to profess ; and therefore it 
was with a curious feeling made up of surprise, curiosity, 
and reluctance, that I one day heard my father announce 
his intention of sending me to take part in the approaching 
f(§te of the parish. 

^'I mean Natalie to walk in the procession of St. 
Nicholas.'* 

It was a sunny spring afternoon, and my father was 
standing at the door that opened from the Water-Gate into 
the narrow street beyond. He held his pipe in his hand, 
spoke slowly and decisively, and addressed this observation 
to Madame Kehrli, a poor vridow who kept a little shop 
over the way, and whose oocasional kind glances and 
friendly nods had often cheered my solitude as I sat alone 
beside the window conning my lessons, or idly watching 
the few passers-by who took that road to the gorge of 
Gotteron. 

I mean NatcAie to ioalk in the proeesaion qf 8t, JSfiohoha I 

I shrank back into the gloom of the passage whither I 
had followed him, and listened eagerly. Madame Kehrli 
was speaking now. Her voice was low and hesitating, and 
I could distinguish nothing of her reply. Presently my 
father went on:— 



i 
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" Why, it is at the suggestion of Father Eustache. He 
met me up by the Kathhaus, and complained, as usual, 
that the child had not yet been confirmed, or even sent to 
any of the f^tes that have lately been celebrated. So I 
promised she should go this time." 

" And when is it to be, neighbour ?" I heard her say. 

" To-morrow morning." 

"To-morrow morning! How can she be ready by 
then?" 

" Beady ! Easily enough, I should think." 

"But she must have a nice little white dress, you 
know, neighbour." 

" Well, has she not a white dress ?" 

" Yes ; but she has been wearing it half the week, and 
it is quite soiled." 

My father shrugged his shoulders, puffed away at his 
pipe, and vouchsafed no reply. Madame Kehrli returned 
to the charge. 

" She ought to have a new frock, neighbour, or, at the 
least, a clean one. Shall I go and see if Lisa Miiller will 
lend U8 one of her children's, just for the day?" 

" Not for a gold piece," exclaimed my father impatiently. 
" I will not be under an obligation to any one." 

" But Natalie will be shabbier than iJl the rest of the 
children !" 

" So she must be, then," said my father, with an angry 
gesture. " I have said that she shall go, and she shall go, 
no matter how. Good day to you, Madame Kehrli." 

He turned away and shut the door — I fled like a hare 
before his advancing footsteps — ^gained my own little bed- 
room — ^bolted the door, and climbed upon a great old chest 
that stood in the window. 

The procession of St. Nicholas ! I had witnessed such, 
and remembered every detail. There were priests, and 
emblems, and hundreds of smiling children, and streets 
crowded with gazers as they went by. All this I knew— 
all this I had seen and wondered at with breathless delight 
many and many a time, without dreaming that /should 
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ever be called upon to take a part in those ceremonies. 
And now, to be compelled at so brief a notice to show 
myself through all the streets of the town in an old, soiled, 
tumbled frock .... For the first time in mj life I felt the 
sting of wounded vanity, and burst into tears. 

I tormented myself by fancying the scornful glances 
of my companions — the remarks of the bystanders — the 
jeers of some, and the compassion, harder still to bear, of 
others ; and thus, alternately sobbing and muttering in my 
passion of impotent anger, I crouched by the window tiU 
the evening gloom closed in, and the pale moonlight 
outlined the shadows of the old stanchions along the 
floor. 

Then, utterly spent and sick at heart, I crept into bed, 
only to weep the more. It was a miserable night — feverish 
and crossed by troubled dreams ; but I fell towards morn- 
ing into a heavy sleep, from which I was aroused by my 
father's voice outside my door. 

" Get up, Natalie ! get up ! It is late, and you have to 
go out with me to-day 1" 

I was awake in a moment, and recollected all. The 
time was past for tears now, though my pillow was still 
damp with those shed in my dreams. A cold, heavy resig- 
nation had succeeded to the violence of the preceding 
evening, and, half stupified, I proceeded to dress. The 
unfortunate white frock lay across the foot of the bed, 
creased, torn, and splashed in many places. I scarcely 
looked at it. I would not have washed away one stain, or 
smoothed one fold of it for a kingdom. My eyes were 
heavy and red; my cheeks and lips white; my hair 
disordered. 

"What matter?" I said, bitterly, and half aloud. 
" The uglier the better. No one will look at me." 

I gathered my hair carelessly back ; I fastened the frock 
awry, and left it so. I took an ironical pleasure in making 
the worst of my appearance, and in revenging upon myself 
the meanness of my clothing. It was a paltry and an im- 
patient feeling. I despised myself for it, and, as a natural 
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consequence where self-discipline is wanting, strove to re- 
concile my self-love and my fault by casting the blame 
upon another. 

" I am very wicked," I said to myself. " I am very 
wicked ; but it is my father's fault that I am so !" 

This sophistry but half convinced me, so, at war with 
my heart and my better judgment, I sullenly finished 
dressing, and was just turning to leave the room when a 
footstep outside, a hand upon the door, and the tones of a 
kindly voice, arrested me. It was Madame Kehrli. 

" Good morning, Natalie ! I have come to help you, 
child ; for we must try and make you look nicely to-day, 
since you are to walk in the procession of the holy St, 
Nicholas ! Why, dear Virgin ! how pale the sweet lamb is 
this blessed morning ! What is the matter, little one ?'* | 

" Nothing,** I replied, looking down, and tapping way- 
wardly with my foot upon the ground. 

" Something, something, Natalie ! Dear ! how hot your 
hands are, and how faint you look. Have you breakfasted 

yet ?** 

" I don't want any breakfast." 

" No breakfast ! Nonsense ! you must eat, little one. 
See, here are some rice cakes I have brought in my pocket 
for you ; and here a pretty little lace cap ; and here a 
bunch of violets and spring flowers to carry in your hand ! 
Why, we will make you so pretty that you won't know 
yourself. Tut ! let me brush your hair for you, and we'll 
see if we cannot find a sash or a piece of ribbon to tie 
round your waist. You cannot have looked in the glass 
this morning, Natalie !" 

" My hair will do well enough," I said, drawing back 
with an ungracious air, which, to speak truth, was more 
than half assumed. "I don't care how I lodk, and 1 
don't want to go.'* 

" But you must go, my honeybird, and so, you know, 
you may as well look as neat as we can make you. Come, 
sit down and eat a cake while I put your cap on ! There 
now ! How pretty that looks, to be sure !'* 

The cap was very becoming, and tbe rice-cake smelt 
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deliciously ; I felt my ill-humour oozing away in spite of 
me. * Involuntarily I tasted, and involuntarily I smiled. 
Madame Kehrli clapped her hands for joy; smoothed my 
tangled locks ; arranged the folds of my poor frock ; pinned 
some flowers in my belt ; placed the rest in my hand ; and 
80 led me into the room where my father was waiting. 

" Here, neighbour — here is your little Natalie !*' 

My father was standing with his back to us, and his hat 
on, and the never-failing pipe at his lips. He turned 
round quickly at these words, and stared sourly at her, 
without voucnsafing any reply. 

He was an odd man. He never could take a kindness 
as it was meant, and hated to be obliged by any one. 

" Will you have any breakfast, child?" he asked roughly, 
pointing to the table. 

I shook my head, and slipped the last of the rice-cakes 
into my pocket. He would nave been still more annoyed 
had he known this part of the business, and I acted 
accordingly. 

" Come, then. It is eight o'clock, and we ought to be 
at the church now." 

He took me by the hand in a loose, uncomfortable, sort 
of way, and hurried down-stairs, without so much as saying 
"good morning" to poor Madame Kehrli, who stood 
looking after us as we went up the street, and returned 
my nods and backward glances as long as we were in sight. 

The morning was grey and dreary. A damp mist from 
the mountains hung over the town and hid the landscape 
beyond. My father took long, swift steps, and I ran 
shivering beside him. However, my ill-humour was past, 
and, in spite of the bleak morning, 1 felt better and hap- 
pier. What weather is so bitter as the bitterness of 
anger — what sunshine so welcome as smiles after tears ? 
For all this I did not feel entirely at peace. There was a 
conscious shame lying at my heart that made me restless 
and uneasy ; and, do what I would, I could not shake it off. 

The church doors were wide open, and Meister Kappeler 
was standing m the porch, just under the dreadful carving, 
as we came up. He wore his bla<;k robe and silver chain, 
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and carried his wand in his hand, and looked quite stately 
and imposing. Now, Meistcr Kappeler sometimes oaine 
to smoke a pipe at our fireside in that gloomy room over 
the dark arch of the Water-Gate. He was the only visitor 
my father ever admitted ; the only friend my father had — 
if so grim and frosty an intercourse could be called friend- 
ship at all. But to-day my father was out of sorts, and 
moodier than usual; so he just pushed me towards the 
verger ; nodded hastily ; pulled lus hat down lower over 
his eyes, and strode away without once looking back. 

Meister Kappeler stared at me from beneath his bushy 
eyebrows, and rubbed his chin thoughtfully with the silver 
knob upon the end of his wand. 

" Procession ?" said he, interrogatively. 

" If yon please, sir," I replied, with a timid little curtsey, 
and a side glance at the dragon and devils over head. 

Meister Kappeler stared at me again — this time from 
head to foot, and very slowly. Then he rubbed his chiu 
again, and then he said " Oh !" I turned very red, and 
then \Qrj pale, and then very red again. I imderstood 
him well enough ; and when he pointed up a dark cor- 
ridor to the right, and bade me go straight along there 
and enter by the first door I came to, I was thankful to 
slip away out of his sight. 

Up the dark corridor I went, and stopped before the 
door. It was a green baize door, studded with brass nails — 
I remember it as well as possible — and inside I heard a 
smothered sound of many voices, all speaking together. 
Listening more attentively, I found that they were re- 
peating a litany of the saints, and, judging by the body of 
sound, it seemed to me that there must be hundreds of 
children within. I did not dare to go there alone ; but 
stood outside shivering with cold and fear, and listening to 
the throbbings of my own frightened heart. 

Presently a young lady came down the passage, leading 
a little child — a tiny radiant creature, rosy and smiling as 
an angel, with a wreath of white flowers on her golden 
head, and a waxen taper unlighted in her hand. The 
young lady paused at the door, and looked at me. She 
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had large kind brown eyes, and her voice was very 
gentle. 

"What are you doing here, little girl ?" she said to me. 

I looked down. I felt ready to cry, and I could not 
speak. 

" Are you waiting to go in ? Are you afraid to go in 
alone ?" 

StiU looking down, I murmured " Yes." 

She smiled, and held out her white hand to me. Mine 
looked so brown as I put it forward, that I partly drew it 
back again. I felt so far beneath her, and so meanly 
dressed, and, beholding the calm goodness of her face, 
became suddenly so stricken with the remembrance of my 
own wicked, wilful burst of passion, that I stood quite still 
and trembling, and felt the tears steal slowly down my 
cheeks. 

The young lady knelt down and kissed me, and dried 
my eyes with her own handkerchief, and spoke words of 
such sweet comfort to me that I ceased weeping, and laid 
my weary head upon her shoulder with the quick con- 
fidence of childhood. And all this time the cherub stood 
by with an unwonted gravity upon her face, and a world 
of timid wonder in her great blue eyes. 

" Now, little girl,'* said the young lady, as she rose 
from her knees and smoothed my hair back with her two 
soft hands — " now, little girl, you must telj me your name, 
and why you are alone, and what made you so frightened 
just now, and so sad. 

" My name is Natalie Metz," I answered. " I live at the 
Water-Qate, and my father left me here. I was frightened 
because old Kappeler stared at me so, and because there 

are so many voices in there — and — and '* 

^" "And what else, my child?" 

" And because — ^because I am afraid they will be un- 
kind to me when they see my dirty frock." 

The lady looked down rapidly at my dress. It was 
evidently the first time she had noticed it, and this some- 
what consoled me. A lovely expression of comp^sion 
passed over her face ; and loosening a scarf from rouna ner 

o 
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neck — a beautiful silken thing, with threads of silver gleam- 
ing here and there — she placed it on 'my shoulders, tied it 
in such a manner as best to conceal the dress beneath, and 
saying gently — 

" Wear this, dear, and keep it always in remembrance 
of to*day," led me through the dreaded door, and seated 
me beside her own child on a large form amongst some 
hundreds of others. 

Having once placed xis there in safety, and having seen 
a young priest come up and begin instructing us in the 
formula of the Litany, the lady kissed us both once more, 
and retired. Not, however, before I had tried to stammer 
forth some broken words of gratitude ; whereupon she laid 
her hand lightly over my lips, desired me to breathe no 
syllable of it to any one, and glided away. Glided away, 
as it were, into the great Future ; for never in this life 
have I seen her face again ! 

My heart was full of joy, and love, and astonishment. 
I felt so humbled, and yet so much happier than before. 
It was the deepest lesson I had yet learnt, and it did me 
more good than any, perhaps, that Fortune ever read me 
since. 

The room was lofty and large, with whitewashed walls, 
and great presses all along one side, and a huge black 
crucifix at the upper end. The centre was filled with rows 
of deal benches, between which some dozen priests kept 
walking backwards and forwards, leading the children m 
their recitation. Presently I heard one of the elder drls 
whisper that this room was the vestiaire, and that in those 
wardrobes were stored the rich velvet stoles worn by the 
priests on important holidays. 

The Litany was soon learnt. Nothing could be easier. 
It was always the same formula, and only the name of the 
saint differed each time. Still we seemed to get no farther, 
and when we had arrived at the end, went back again to the 
v0ry beginning ; and this over and over again, tiU the mea- 
sured voices fell drearily upon my ear, and the words passed 
my lips mechanically, and my head swam. I had spent a 
^^^nUed night, eaten no fitting breakfast, and now began 
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to feel so faint and oonfased that, bad not the signal been 
given at that precise moment, and a general stir and rising 
been the oonseqaence, I think I should soon have been 
carried from the room. 

Out we went into the aisles of the great church. The 
doors were closed now, and the sunlight came streaming 
down in patches of purple and orange upon the pavement. 
There were none present save the children and the priests, 
and up near the altar were piled stands of little flags, 
white, and pink, and psde blue ; heavy banners painted and 
fringed ; a quantity of gilt emblems ; and a forest of arti- 
fioitd lilies. These they distributed amongst us. To the 
best dressed they gave gilt lambs and mystic hearts, or 
keys lying upon velvet cushions. To the rest, the little 
flags and paper lilies. My baby, companion got on image 
of the Virgin dressed in green satin, and a crown of pearls 
beads ; whilst I received a small banner with gold fringe. 
They then formed us into the order of procession, two 
and two, and matched us in size as nearly as possible. By 
this arrangement I lost my little friend, and was plaoea 
beside a dark, pale girl, who scarcely opened her lips to 
me. Then the chief priests came out from a side door^ 
dressed in their glorious robes, and carrying the sacra- 
mental cups and shrined relics in their hands ; then the 
acolytes in scarlet and white, with the steaming censers 
hanging to their wrists ; and, lastly, the great canopy of 
blue and silver, beneath which the bishop took his plaoe. 
He was a white-headed old man, dressed m a long robe of 
amber brocade, and carried the host reverently in hi0 
hands. 

It took a long time, even so, to marshal us as we were 
to walk ; but at length all was completed ; the church- 
doors were once more thrown open ; the organ began to 
play; the monotonous litanies were commenced afresh; 
and now we really were in motion. 

Out into the fresh sweet air ; out into the sunshine, and 
along the streets crowded with spectators and hung with 
flags at almost every window I 

We trod on green leaves, and field-flowers, and boughs 

c2 
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of fern and lilac all the way. I had seen the women 
8cattcrinpf them down the middle of the roads as we came 
in the early morning, but had scarcely remarked it at the 
time. Many persons had placed images and rows of 
lighted candles in their windows ; and there were little 
altars erected here and there at the comers of the principal 
streets, where the procession halted, and the priests 
chanted a brief canticle. The people all knelt down, too, 
as we passed ; and every now and then a little bell was 
rang, and the bishop elevated the host, and we aU stopped 
and prostrated ourselves in silence on the pavement. 

And this for hours; for we went so slowly, oh! so 
slowly, and we paused so often and so long. And ever 
Uie monotonous litany, and the overpowering steam of the 
incense, and the heavy flapping of the banners, over and 
over and over again, till brain, and limbs, and eyes grew 
faint and weary ! 

It must have been, I think, about half-past two o'clock 
in the day when I first began to remark the pale cheeks 
and vacillating steps of the young girl who walked beside 
me. She seemed scarce able to keep her place in the 
ranks, and though I felt miserably tired and hungry my- 
self, I saw that she was still more tired, and, possibly, still 
more hungry. I remembered the rice-cake in my pocket, 
and afber looking round to see if any of the priests were 
observing me,/broke it furtively in two, and offered her 
one half. My first impulse had been to give her all ; but 
it looked so good, and I was so Hunt, and, withal, I was 
such a child, that I could not resist the temptaioon. I 
felt ashamed of it, however, as soon as I had done it, and 
was on the point of placing my own piece in her hands, 
when she put the other back, and said, with a languid 
gesture of the head, '^ It is of no use, thank you. I cannot 
eat it." 

'^ Why not p" I exclaimed. '^ You seem to want some- 
thing." 

" So I do," she replied ; '^ but I cannot bear the sight 
of it. I don't think I can go much farther." 
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Her lips qniyered as she spoke, and she caught at my 
shoulder for support. The expression of her face sJarmed me. 

"I*m sure you are very ill," I cried. "Why don't 
you tell one of the priests, and go home ?" 

"I dare not." 

" Let me, then," said I, hravely. " I am not afraid." 

She looked at me gratefully, hut made no reply. Just 
at that moment we halted ; the hell rang ; the host was 
uplifted ; I helped her to kneel down, and with a heating 
heart and trembling limbs, which suf&ciently gave the 
lie to my boasts courage, stepped through the kneeling 
•lines, and stood before the nearest priest. If I had been 
frightened when only standing at the door of the vestiaire^ 
I was ten times more frightened now. The priest was 
kneeling, and his eyes were bent upcoi his breviary. He 
looked up sternly, and, seeing me about to speak, laid his 
finger upon his Hp. Presently every one rose, and he 
turned towards me. 

"What do you want, and why have you left your 
place?" 

" The— the little girl—the little girl next to me—" I 
began falteringly. 

" What of her ? Where is she P" 

A stir in the direction I had left — a sudden crowding 
up — a buzz of voices, and the words, "She is fainting!" 
"There is a child ill!" interrupted me, as I was about 
to answer. I forgot my terrors in a moment ; darted 
from his side, and struggling into the midst of those who ' 

had gathered round her, found her lying like one dead. I 

The priest came striding up, and lifted her in his arms i 

as if she had been a feather. ' 

"Who is this child?" said he, looking round. "Does 
any person know where she lives?" 

He repeated the question twice or thrice. At last an 
^d woman stepped forward, and said that her name was 
Hannchen, and she lived with her mother at the corner 
of the fruit-market. She offered to lead the way, and a 
tall youth, who had borne a banner in the procession, 
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undertook to carry her. For my part, I slipped unnoticed 
out of the ranks, leaving my flag in the hands of a hy- 
stander, and followed them. Down some narrow lanes 
and turnings, past the Place des Tilleuls, and on into the 
empty fruit-market we went, with a trail of idle stragglers 
hehind us. At the comer house we stopped and knocked. 
Then the door opened — ^there was a cry of fear and anguish 
within — ^the young man and the old woman entered with 
their senseless hurden— >the door closed hastily upon them, 
and there was no more to see. 

Like the rest, I lingered for a few minutes, and then 
turned to go home. It was now hetween three and four 
o'clock in the afbernoon, and I had been out fasting, 
walking, and reciting for more than seven hours. I had 
a dreadful headache, and felt far from well ; and, as I 
passed along the street leading to the Water-Gate, I heard 
Otto Konig, the cooper, say to his wife :— 

" See, there goes little Natalie ! The child looks like a 
ghost." 

My father was out when I got home, and the place wa« 
very dark and silent. Some meat and bread had been lefb 
upon the table for me ; but, like Hannchen, I felt a dis- 
gust for food, and too tired to do anything but rest. So 
I went into my own little closet and laid down upon the 
bed, dressed as I was, and tried to sleep, but could not. 
A fiery band seemed bound around my brow 5 every limb 
ached. I still heard the hateful litanies in my ears, and 
still smelt the sickly perfume from the censers. By and 
bye my thoughts wandered wearily back to the procession, 
as if I were dreaming. Then it turned quite dark, and 
*then the moonlight came ; and still I dreamt, and still it 
was always the procession, and the banners, and the long 
streets, and the monotonous litanies over and over and 
over again ! Once or twice I was aware of my father's 
Ydce, and of a strong light; but that was when I first 
began to dream, and not during the stagnant, dark, and 
Weary time which followed, and which seemed to endure 
tot an eternity. 
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WiKnia up one day from a deep Bleep, I find the aun 
• shining brightly into the room, aod a womaa dozing over 
her knitting dose beside my bed. She sits in an old- 
iaabioned, high-backed chair covered with yellow chintz. 
Her features are perfectly iamiliar to me, and yet I can- 
not remember to whom they belong. A curious, indifierent 
sort of indolence possesses me, and I find myself wonder- 
ing vaguely who she may be ; and yet closing my eyes 
every now and then, as if it were too much trouble to 
keep them open for many minutes together. In this way 
I fall asleep again without knowing it, but only, it would 
seem, for a few minutes ; since, on waking, I Snd her still 
dozing and in the same position. 

Out«ide, I bear the swallows twittering gaily, and the 
Saarine dashing against the covered bridge. It is pleasant 
to listen, and lie taus, Fleasanter still to watch the sun- 
light creeping along the walls, and to count the buds on 
that white rose-tree outside the casement. The white 
rose-tree! Why, how same it there P I remember no rose- 
tre« when I fell asleep ! But when did I fall asleep P 
Burely it must be a long time »nce. Ah, well ! I am 
much too weary to think of that now ; so I close my eyes 
again, and listm to the old song of the river ; and then it 
occurs to me, all at once, that I am very hungry. 

This refleotion wakes me up thoroughly, and I try to 
raise myself in the bed; hut find, to my astonishment, 
that I have no power to do so. Then it strikes me, for 
the first time, that I must have been ill ! — ^then I remember 
the f6te day, the procession, and that ghostly continuation 
of it that ^versed my dreams and seemed to last intoler- 
ably and for ever. And then I suddenly recollect that the 
Bleeping woman is my old friend Madame Kebrli, and, in 
ft Tery feeble voice, call to her by her name. 

8h« does not Lear me the fimt time, nor the second. At 
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the third sho starts up, and, seeing me awake and smiling^ 
runs to the bedside, utters an exclamation of delight, and 
nearly smothers me with kisses. 

" What, my little one, do you know me ? Are you 
better P Now, the dear Yii^in be praised ! here is joyful 
news for the father!'* 

" Have I been very ill, Madame Kehrli P" 

** 111 ! yes, indeed — ^almost dying, little one ! But don't 
let us talk of that now — let us talk of your getting well 
again." 

" If you please, Madame Kehrli," I observe, timidly, 
*^ I should like something to eat." 

"Something to eat! Bless the dear lamb, she shall 
have it. Something to eat, indeed !" 

And, as if to be hungry were the most praiseworthy of 
acts, Madame Kehrli embraces me again, and asks me 
breathlessly, what I should like to have P Would I fancy 
preserved apples P or almond cakes P or chicken jelly ? or 

prunes stewed in wine P or p But I interrupt her 

catalogue by choosing the chicken-jelly ; and finding it 
very good, inquire languidly whence it came, and if all those 
other rarities be really here. Then I learn that they were 
sent by Madame de Wald ; that Madame de Wald has been 
to the house herself once, and sometimes twice, in every 
day ; but without daring to see me, lest she should carry 
the fever back to Louis ; that her own doctor is attending 
me, and that Madame Kehrli, being paid by her, and 
having left her shop in the charge of a married sister, is 
here doing duty as my nurse, and will remain by me^ 
please the dear Virgin, till I am well enough to go into 
the country ! 

Into the country ! Does Madame Kehrli mean to old 
Jacques Oetiker's ? Madame Kehrli means nothing less. 
Jacques Oetiker's nephew, Laurent, has been up nearly 
every day to hear of my progress, and my father has pro- 
mised that I shall go there as soon as I am well enough 
to bear the removal. 

I am by this time very sleepy again, and have heard 
enough news for one day; so I drop into a sweet and 
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peaceful Blnmber, and dreun delicioualy of the Chalet in 
the Vale. 

Thus three pleasant weeks go hy — three of the happiest 
of my life. Every one is indulgent to me. Even my father 
relaxes somewhat of his distant gravity, and brings me 
picture-books from a stall close by. Laurent oomes twice 
or thrice a week with flowers and fresh ^gs, and other 
country delicacies ; wd when I am strong enough to see 
him, plays at cards with me on the side of the bed, and 
constracts all kinds of cunning things for me, bridges, 
houses, luid regiments, with a piece of paper and a pair of 
scissors. Madame supplies me with books, which I eagerly 
devour ; and with savoury trifles, which I devour no less 
eagerly. Soon, I have gained strength enough to sit up to 
dinner, and by and hye I contrive to remain dressed for 
several hours in the middle of the day. At length the 
doctor says that I may be removed, and that country air 
and country fare will do more for me than his ait. So 
Madame sends her own carriage to convey me; and wrapped, 
one day, in many shawls, and supported by pillows, I ride 
triumphantly out of Fnbourg, with Madame Kehrli smiling 
on the opposite seat, and Laurent sitting on the box beside 
the coachman. 

But, passing thns out of the town, a sudden rememhrance 
comes to me, and a question, never thought of till this 
moment, rises to my lips. • 

" What has become of Hannchen ? Is she well also i" 

Madame Kehrli shakes her head, and an uneasy ex- 
pression flits across her face. 

Hannchen is dead. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BOT BBEAMEB. 

" No, little Natalie ; not Berchtold of Berne ! Try again." 

" I cannot. I have guessed ever so many, and none of 
them were right. Indeed, I don't remember about any- 
body else. Do tell me who it is, please, Laurent !" 

^' Sit down then, little Natalie, and leave off eating 
cherries for five minutes, and perhaps I will tell you." 

This was said with that air of important seniority that 
fifteen years are privileged to assume over eleven. Eleven 
obeyed at onoe, and I sat down with my cherries in my 
lap, listening earnestly. 

"Don't you see, little Natalie," said Laurent, still 
carving away at the head of the tiny wooden figure, and 
speaking in that slow and absent tone into which people 
fall when absorbed in work, — ^^ Don't you see, little Natalie, 
that this warrior of mine is wounded and staggering ; 
that he carries a broken sword in his right hand, and in 
his left waves a«*.~What is it he waves in his left, 
Natalie?" 

" Well," I replied, doubtfuUy, « it— it looks something 
like a feather. Is it a feather, Laurent p" 

" A feather ! Nons^ise. It's a branch, as you will see 
presently, when I begin to cut the leaves more clearly. A 
branch torn from a lune-tree, Natalie. Can't you guess it 
now ?" 

A lime-tree ! I knew no story about a lime-tree, and 
I said so. Laurent almost laid down his tools in surprise. 

" What ! you a little Fribourgeoise, and know no- 
thing of the story of the great lime-tree in the Place des 
Tilleuls ! The great tree planted on the day of the Battle 
of Morat, hundreds of years ago ! Why, it was a young 
soldier, Natalie — a soldier of Fribourg — ^brave as a lion 
and wounded to the death, who came running home with 
the tidings — ^running, and shedding his heart's blood as he 
ran. And he got there, Natalie ; — got there with a Ume- 
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bnmcli in his hand, juit In time to ory ont ' Victory f 
nod die. They pWted the hough where he sank down, 
and it grew to a great tree and stands there still, where 
yon must hare seen it every day !" 

"Yes; I know it well. It if so old that they have 
trailt stone pillarB to support tho bnuioheB." 

" But think of the beautiful atory, Xatalie I Oh, I 
■honld hke to he a Boldiorl" 

"I hope you wont be a soldier, Lament," I said, phiok- 
ing the moss away &om the roots of the tree beneath 
wuoh we were sitlang ;— " you — yon might he killed, you 
know." 

" Bat to die lo, Natalie— to die so 1" excliumed the boy, 
with flushed fiuse and glittering eyes. "To be remembered 
for centuries after — to be written about in history, and 
hare the tale of one's courage told by winter flresidea — to 
have, peihaps, a itone «tatue over erne's tomb in the 
cathecbal, or on the fountain in the market-place ! Yes, 
yes, that's worth dying fori" 

" But I live in Fribwrg, and I never heard the story of 
the Lime-hranch." 

The aimple comment struck hhn. He looked grave, 
and remained silent for several minutes. 

"Perhaps you are right, Natalie," he said, sighinj 
" But I must be famous somehow or another. I feel tht 
I shall be, by and bye. Tell me, dear, what shall I do ( 
get the statue over my tomb F" 

" Carve it yourself, Laurent, and tell the people to pi 
it there." 

He laughed at first, calling this " a wise expedient, 
but presently returned to the subject, though addressiii 
himself less to me than to his own thoughts. 

" I have no father or mother, you see," eaid he, restin 
hit chin thoughtfully upon his hand, and letting the litt! 
WMTior roll down unheeded on the grass. " I have n( 
even a remembrance of either, and though uncle Jacqut 
is Very good to me, and very fond of me, it wouldn 
exactly break his heart if I did go right away eome da 
and seek my fortune. They say there is a fortune ft 
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everybody, only some people never find it, and some never 
even go out to look for it. I feel something within that 
leads me on to better things than these, Natalie — some- 
thing higher and stronger — something that is always 
striving at my heart and can't find utterance, I don^ 
know what it is ; sometimes I think it is one thing, and 
sometimes another, but all is dark to me at present. I 
suppose it's because I am nothing but a poor ignorant lad* 
that .the voice of my own soul is strange and unintelligible 
to me ; but I do know that I have ambition, and patienooi 
and courage, and that that which lifts up my heart, and 
makes me hear and see a thousand things to which, thoae 
around me are insensible, is dearer to me than any feeling 
else, and will be my fortime by and bye, when it pleases 
God to let me labour for it." 

There was a sort of stem enthusiasm about Laurent 
that awed and silenced me, and so I sat by quite still and 
mute, watching the light in his dark eyes. 

" I see such changing colours in the sky," he went 
on, " such curious forms in the clouds, such odd outlines 
and shadows in the landscape, that I ofben fancy I am 
intended for a painter. Sometimes that ridge of trees, now, 
along the summit of yonder hill, looks to me like a 
ruined castle ; sometimes, when the sun sets just behind 
it, like a marching army, and the fir-tops glitter like 
bristling spears ; sometimes, towards dusk on an autumn 
afternoon, like a dreary funeral train ; and then the wind 
moans through the valley, like the blast of a melancholy 
trumpet, and the trees shake down their withered leaves, 
like the locks of hair which, as I have read, were thrown 
upon the funeral pyres by the ancient people of Greece." 

He paused, still in the same attitude, and then resumed 
his musings. It was strange how fragmentary were his 
sentences, yet all tending to the same end ; as a streanii 
agitated by many currents and interrupted by green 
islands, yet seta onward' ever to the sea. 

"It seems different to me, according to my different 
moods," he said ; " colours could not paint the dreams I 
dream, or tell the thoughts that I should want to tell. 
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This makes me think, again, that if I were only educated 
enough to write that which I find within me, I could be 
an author, — ^perhaps a poet ; why, I hear rhymes and 
stories in the night- winds, and I listen sometimes to the 
silence till it seems to grow musical ! Natalie, I cannot, 
will not spend all my life down in this valley, keeping 
oows and bees, and carving wooden bowls, and dying, 
dying of the fruitless longings that eat away my heart ! 
I've tried to be contented, and I am grateful-r-God knows 
I am grateful for the kindness and the home they give 
me ; but it's of no use — I cau't stay here always — ^I can't 
stay here always!" 

He started up as he said this, and paced backwards and 
forwards in his agitation ; and still I sat by, silent and 
awed, for I could find bo words to calm him. 

At that moment a clear, single, solitary note rever- 
berated along the air, and then died away upon the 
evening stillness of the valley. Laurent stood as if struck 
suddenly to stone, and, when all was once more quiet, 
drew a deep breath and passed his hand twice or thrice 
across his brow. 

** It is the herdsman's horn," he said, in reply to my look 
of inquiry. '^ He soimds that note before driving the cattle 
down into the valley for the night. If there were another 
herdsman within hearing he would answer it, and another 
would answer him, and so their good-night might travel, 
and sometimes does travel, for miles across the country. 
But that reminds me that it is getting late, dear, and that 
my patient must not breathe the evening mist. Come, 
Natalie, it is time we went home." 

And so we go home, hand in hand, through the gathering 
shadows, and neither of us speak by the way. We are 
met at the door by dear old Jacques, and sitting down to 
ft Httle cosy supper of brown bread, cream-cheese, and 
honey, go afterwards to bed by no other light than that of 
the full moon. 

And I am very wakeful that night, and lie there for 
hours in my little room, thinking of the ardent boy, and j 

Qf tiie dreamn which iUl his restless and impatient heart. J 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TUF riBST 01? JULY. 

Tuis calm pastoral life did wonders for me. I gained 
strength daily, and soon found myself able to take long 
strolls in the forest, and even to climb, with Laurent, to 
the ''Elfin Stuhl" — a fragment of mossy stone, shaped 
like an arm*chair, and imbedded on the brow of a steep 
slope overhanging the yalley. Here Laurent brought his 
tools and carvings, or read aloud to me the wild legends 
of our native land ; and here, too, he has often related to 
me some tale of patriotism and devotion, till his voice 
grew thick and his eyes dim, and he could only break off 
suddenly, and sit looking over the peaceful landscape in a 
silence more moving than words. Then would the warm 
light of the dreamy afternoon show more goldenly along 
the cornfields, and the shadows lengthen behind the trees. 
A light mist would gather over the purple distance, and 
lie, like a faint bloom, in the mountain hollows; and 
gentle evening sounds would come stealing up from the 
&xmhouses in the valley. Then crept away the glow from 
hillside and treetop. Brown shadows gathered over the 
forest, and the steely brightness died off from the winding 
river. Far away the grey earth seemed to blend with the 
grey sky, and at last the dropping sun left vale and plain 
in darkness, and only the snowy summits of the Simmen- 
thal were uplifted in a flush of latest glory, which hung^ 
about them as the golden circle hangs about the heads of 
white-haired saints in the old medieeval paintings of Giotto 
and Cimabue. At other times we used to go down amongst 
the haymakers in the meadows, and there I lay idly on 
the sweet grass and listened to the young girls chanting 
in chorus the long legendary ballads common to the 
district — the ballad of Rudolph of Erlach, who was hunted 
to the death by bloodhounds — ^the ballad of Saint Yerena, 
who was near being carried off by the devil — and the 
ballad about Queen Bertha of Burgundy, who built the 
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old church of Peterlingen, and spun as she rode upon 
horseback. As morning and evening came round I fed 
the poultry, and went to see the milking, and sometimes 
got a ride upon co whack. 

And thus passed the happy, happy time, as I was re- 
covering from the fever which I caught at the Pete of St. 
Nicholas ; and it really was not surprising that the first 
of July came round before I knew it. The first day of 
beautiful sunny July, when the scarlet rhododendron bursts 
into blossom on the mountain*side, and the lowest snow- 
tracts, which have hitherto lain in little drifts among the 
fissures and sheltered hollows of the Alps, begin to wink 
and waver, and yield in tiny streams to the fiat of the sun. 

I had been for three weeks at the chalet, and three 
weeks had glided by like three days. I should not have 
known it then, only that I saw the cows driven out in the 
early morning, and heard Jacques Oetiker say that they 
were bound for the upper pasturages and would not be 
down again for twelve or thirteen weeks — and then I knew 
that it must be July, and I sighed ; for I felt assured that 
I should not long be lefb without a summons back to 
Fribourg. It was therefore no surprise to me, but rather 
the Mfilment of an expectation, when, on the afbemoon 
of the same day, I saw Madame de Wald's carriage 
coming along the valley. 

But it was a surprise to me-~'a great surprise — ^when, 
instead of Madame Kehrli, or my father, or any of her 
own servants, Madame de Wald herself alighted from the 
carriage, and came towards the door of the house ! 

Frantic with joy, I ran to meet her. I kissed her 
hands, and the corner of her shawl. I could have knelt 
down and pressed my lips to the hem of her garment ! 
She took me in her arms and embraced me tenderly. 
There was an unusual sadness and gravity upon her face 
as she did so, and though I stammered some incoherent 
words of rapturous welcome, she made no reply ; but took 
my hand in hers, and, turning to old Jacques, who stood 
reverently bowing on the threshold of his dwelling, 
said — i 
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" I haTe come to take m j little Natalie home to Fii- 
l)0ui^, good Meister Oetiker, and to thank yoii for all 
your care of her. Can you spare her to me, think you ?" 

"I — I am sorry to part from her, gracious lady," said 
Jacques, pushing his spectacles up above his eyebrows, 
and rubbing his hands nervously upon his apron. ^* Will 
your ladyship be pleased to walk in P'' 

Madame, still keeping my hand, passed into the large 
room and sat down. 

Strange, that she should be so silent, so absent, so 
unlike herself! At any other time she would have spoken 
to all — ^would have been cheerful and affable — ^would not, 
certainly, have suffered the old man to remain standing 
before her in his own house I 

f He looks at me surprised, and from me to Madame's 
pre-occupied face and downcast eyes. I can only look at 
him wonderingly in return. Presently she starts — 
appears to recollect herself — and saying, with a faint 
blush — 

" I crave your pardon, Meister Oetiker — I beseech you, 
be seated," turns towards me again, kisses me onCe more 
upon the forehead, and bids me go upstairs and get ready. 

So I obey her, and set about making my preparations 
as rapidly as possible. Madame is talking now, and that 
both earnestly and fast. Every now and then Jacques 
utters an exclamation or a question, and their voices are 
iubdued, but eager. I am so grieved to think of the 
parting near at hand — so sorry to leave my little bedroom, 
with its rose-trees and white curtains ; and have, more- 
over, such difficulty in keeping down that rebellious choking 
in the throat which threatens every minute to master me, 
that I scarcely remark these things at the time ; but, 
going down stairs a few minutes after, I observe them 
break off suddenly. 

Jacques and Madame have both risen, and are standing 
near the window. His manner is more nervous than ever. 
Laurent, too, is pale and excited, and whispers hurriedly, 
"Don't forget me, dear!" 

Forget him ! The phrase fills me with a vague alarm. 
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I am seized with a painful fluttering at the heart, and 
when Madame says, " Now let us go, Natalie," I feel that 
I can scarcely breathe. 

One kiss from Laurent, and one from Jacques, and then 
I am lifted into the carriage beside Madame. Jacques 
stands by the step with his head uncovered and his hand 
upon the door. 

" You will let our little girl come sometimes to see us, 
gracious lady ?*' he says, with the tears in his kind eyes. 

" Often, good Meister Oetiker ; often," replies Madame, 
drawing up the glasses. 

The horses move on, impatient for the road — Laurent 
turns hastily away — Jacques stands by the old water- 
trough, waving his hand and looking after us to the last — 
and in another minute chalet and all are out of sight, and 
there is only the dense forest to be seen at either side. 

Only the dense forest for a mile or more. Then a break 
in the trees — a few fields — a cross road with a sign-post — 
a blacksmith's shed — a farm-house, and one or two scat- 
tered cottages, and then the forest again. It is getting 
dusk now, even in the open country, and here, surrounded 
only by dark trees, it is very sombre. Then some rain 
falls, and the air grows chill. There is something, too, in 
Madame's reserve — in the glance which she gave me just 
now — in this silent, solitary evening drive, that weighs 
upon my heart like a sorrowful hand, and forces the tears 
to my eyes. Shrinking back into the dark corner, I 
let them flow silently; but though Madame neither speaks 
nor turns, I feel she is observing me, and so overcome 
them at last, and sit there with my eyes closed. 

When I open them again it is very dusk, and we are 
upon the heights north of Fribourg. Down in the misty 
hollow lies the town, with faint lights gleaming out here 
and there, and the shadowy cathedral-spire high above all; 
yet ghostly and shrouded, like a spectral monk with his 
cowl on. 

At a quick trot, now, down the slanting road fringed 
with fruit-trees and gardens ! Will the horses take the 
way to the Water-Gate ? No — ^they turn towards t^« 

D 
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suspension-bridge, which creaks, and falls, and rises, with 
every blow of their hoofs as we go over. 

"You are coming home with me, Natalie," $ays Madame, 
speaking for the first time since we left the chalet. 

Onward now, fS^ster and faster, past the great Zayringeo 
Hotel, and through the steep streets leading down to the 
Basse Ville. The mist is very thick here. The lights in 
the shop windows have little haloes round them. It rains 
fa^t, and a brawling gutter runs down the middle of the 
road. The church bells sound sad and muffled. They 
are ringing for the evening performance ; and a litflo party 
of strangers, hurrying along in travelling cloak« and shawls, 
are following a guide up to St. NicholaSi and shivering ftB 
they go. 

Now a line of dark waU — ^an open gate — a sharp tarn, 
and we rattle across the paved courtyard, stop suddenly 
before the door, and are welcomed by Louis, who comes 
running out in the rain to meet U8. 

Then we pass into the library — ^it is now nearly three 
months since I last stood there ! — and find a blazing fire, 
which, although it be the first of July, both looks and 
feels cheerful this wet evening. 

Louis, even Louis, is quiet to-night ! He stands by me, 
however, and takes my hand, and seems very fond of me; 
but not in his own old boisterous way. The very servants 
are constrained, and Gertrud sighs when she asks if I am 
better, and calls me " Mademoiselle." 

Then there is along blank interval when no one speaks. 
I begin to fear that some misfortune has fallen on the 
house, and look round timidly, half fearing to miss some 
old familiar face. So it is quite a relief when Madame 
presently takes a candle from the table, and says — 

" Come, Natalie. I think we will go upstairs." 

I follow Madame up the broad stone staircase, and into 
her own sumptuous bedchamber. Out of her bedchamber 
opens her dressing-closet, and beyond her dressing-closet 
another small room, in which she keeps her account books, 
writing-table, papers, &o., and which she calls her "re- 
treat." 
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Through bedchamber and dresslng-olosot, up to the door 
of this " retreat," she preceded me. Then she paused, 
looked steadily into my eyes, and opening the door, said — 

" Natalie, my child, this is your little bedroom." 

My little bedroom ! It was a mystery ! 

And how the place was altered I Writingrtablo, bookSi 
Idtter-iilen, all hq.d disappeared, and in their plaoe I saw a 
bedroom — a fairy bedroom, with piotures, and hanging 
shelves, and pretty toilet-ornaments, and rose-silk hang- 
ings ; and, above all, a little portrait of Madame herself 
hanging in a gilt frame over the fireplace, just where I 
should see it on first waking I 

Too much amazed to say anythingi I oould only stand 
still and look around me* # 

" See," said MiidftmQ, loading roa about the room, ^* these 
are your books — my present to you. Hwre are travele, 
and biographies, and poetry, and a few volumes of (kiry- 
tales. In this wardrobe you will keep your dresses, and 
your linen in this cbest of drawers. Upon this little table 
in the window stands your desk. Open it. It is stocked^ 
you see, with pens and paper, and your initials are eu" 
graven on the lidr These things are all your own, Natalie, 
and this is your home. Take oare of all that is given to 
you. Never oonceal anything from me, and always be the 
same loving and obedient ehild that I have ever proved 
you." 

" Mine, Madame ! My room I — my desk !'' 

Still very gravely and sadly she made a gesture of fussent, 
and still she kept looking at me. 

" But my father'-^" I stammered. ^* Will he ... . 
does he , . , . era I never to go back and live in the 
Water-Gate?" 

'' Come and sit down beside me on the bed, my dear 
cbild/' said Madame. ^' I have something to tell you." 

So I went over and sat beside her, and she put both her 
arms aromid me, and drew my head to her bosom. Madame 
had never shown such tenderness for me before ! 

"Natalie, you are going to live with me, and be my 
child for the future," said she, gently. " You will never, 

d2 
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never go back to live in the Water-Gate. The Water- 
Gate is not the same home for you that it wasr, Natalie." 

She paused, as if to let me take in the meaning of her 
words, and, after a moment, went on — 

" There is no one living in the Water-Gate now, dear. 
It is quite empty and shut up.'* 

The Water-Gate shut up ! I started and half with- 
drew from her embrace. 

"What, Madame!'* I said, amazed. "Is my father 
gone away p" 

" Yes, dear ; your father is gone away. Gone very far 
away — ^where you cannot follow him.** 

Here she drew my head back again to its first resting- 
place, and, bending hers caressingly towards me, so that I 
felt her breath stir the hair upon my brow, and dared not 
move for fear she should move also, thus continued, — 

" You had a bad fever, my poor little girl — a bad, con- 
tagious fever, and ought to be very grateM to the good 
God who has made you well again. Many persons caught 
that fever, Natalie, in our town — grown men and women, 
as well as children." 

Again that ominous fluttering at the heart— again that 
catching of the breath, I knew not why or wherefore. 

" Natalie, my child — do you not understand me ?" 

Yes ! I did understand her now— or thought I under 
stood her. 

" Oh, Madame ! papa has the fever !'* 

" No, dear, — not now. He has had it ; but it is over, 
Natalie. It is over I" 

" And he also has gone into the country to get well ! 
And that's why the Water-Gate is shut up ! Is he getting 
well, Madame ?'* • 

I jumped up in my childish impatience and clapped my 
hands. I was so glad he was gone into the country to get 
well ! An expression of sharp pain crossed Madame's face, 
and she sighed heavily. 

"Natalie," she said, almost in a whisper — "Natalie — 
you caught the fever from Hannchen Schmidt — did she 
recover ?" 
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A sudden dctrknesB before my eyes — a sudden stopping 
of my breatK — the sound of my own inarticulate cry ring- 
ing in my ears — and then a burst of passionate weeping — 
this is all that I remember, till I found myself once more 
lying in Madame's arms, with her cheelis pressed close to 
mine, and her lips kissing away my tears as they fell. 

She did not speak to me ^ain for a long time. She let 
tne weep on; and, when the first shock was somewhat 
abated, she resumed the subject, 

"Natalie, my child," she said to me, "I am your 
mother now, and you are my httle g^rl — remember that, 
dear. You have bad a great loss — an irreparable loss, I 
own — but you still possess a home and many triends. Be- 
sides, dear, death, although it sounds terrible to one so 
young, is not the utter grief and desolation that, at first 
sight, we take it to be. Death " 

"Oh, no!" I cried, sobbing afreab, and shuddering con- 
vulsively — " not that word ! — not that word !" 

" And why not that word, dear ? When first I heard 
it, I wept like you— :I loathed it like you ; but now it is 
sacred to me — sacred and beautiful, and hallows the 
memory of those who were my nearest and dearest. It is 
not because your father is no more that you should feel aa 
if you bad lost him for ever. Man is the seed for God's 
Paradise. When be dies, and bis body is lud in the 
wajm earth (where the little moles make tieir homes, 
and the little corn-gruns germinate and strengthen), all 
fairest flowers and grasses spring from his dust, and the 
birds sing over his grave; but his soul, NataHe, hia 
soul flowers also — buds and blossoms into a bright angel, 
and lives with God for ever. You will die one day, 
Natalie, and meet him again. You will die, and I shall 
die," 

" Not you !— oh, not you !" I cried again, clasping her 
tightly in my arms, and looking up to her with streaming 
eyes. " Don't you die, and leave me too." 

Her lips moved, but uttered no sound — she looked at 
me fixedly for a moment, and then I saw a sing-le tear steal 
slowly down her cheek. She bent to me, kissed me, and. 
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Ift^ng tny head on tho pillow, drew a chair heside tne, and 
aaid, toothingly 2 

'* No, Natalie-^I shall not die yet, dear. I am well. 
Now Uo there patiently, for yott are cold and Weary. Try 
to stop crying, if you can, and give me your hand. So — 
that warm ghawl over your feet, and the light shaded from 
your eyes. That's well) dea^* Now t am going to read 
to you.'* 

She takes a hook from the shelf— gives me her hand 
again, whioh I hold closely against my lips, and hedew all 
over with my still-falling tears — draws the curtain before 
the candle, and begins reading aloud In a low and even 
voice, full of reverence, and gentleness, and divine com- 
passion^ that short Psalm hednning— " The Lord is my 
shephodrd | therefore can I lacK nothing. He shall feed tne 
in a green pasture : and lead me forth beside the waters 
of comfort." 

The words fall Upon tny ear Sweetly and peacefully, like 
the chiming of Sslbbathobells ; and when she has finished, 
I entreat her (Mteringly still, but with more composure), 
to read another^ 

And io she begins another, and I listen to it in a sort of 
sad dream j for I am exhftUsted — worn out with sorrow, 
atid not yet quite strong after my long illness. By and 
bye the words carry less meaning with them, and, though 
the turning of a leaf, or a brief pause in the tecital, rouses 
me now and then ft^m the apathy into which I am fast 
fkUingi I soon relapse again — am sensible only of a loving 
pf esenoe and a murmuring voice — sink away lower and 
lower into the under^world of darkness and dreams, and 
presently lose all Consciousness in a profound and tearless 

0lWpi 
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Ta> first epoch of mj life is told. There hss been some- 
tUng woD^ugljr iweet and aad to me in thus recalling 
the earliest impressions of my childhood. I haye lingered 
lovingly orer them ; perhaps lingered too long ; yet, 
fHenoB for whom I transcribe these pages, I pray you 
girdon me ; I have done with infancy now and for ever. 
The pictures vanish from the glass, and I shall summon 
them no more. 

Let me, instead, sketch, in as few words as may be, the 
passage of that interval which lies between child-life and 
womanhood, and, "like a silver clasp, unites to-day with 
yesterday." That pleasant interval when the world is all 
new to us, and the serpent has not yet crept into the 
Paradise of our dreams — when each day brings its acces- 
rion of knowledge — when we take books for men, and we 
more familiar with the thoughts of the dead than with 
the passions of the living— when nof atnbition nor envy 
has shaken the sunshine-calm of our morning — when we 
look upon the Univerenl Future as no more than the un- 
written continuation of universal history ; and regard the 
deeds of living nations, the deaths of kinffs, and the revo- 
lutions of empires, .with the same intwerence as the 
successes of Cyrua, or the reverses of Imperial Borne. 
Youth, come hither ! come, gentle and joyous as thou 
vert, and let mo sum up thy brief and innocent stoiy 1 



My life at Madame de Wtdd's was very studious, verj 
neaceahle, very happy. I shared all advantages of educa- 
tion with her son, whence it arrived that I learnt man; 
branches of knowledge not generally included within th« 
narrow radius of woman's acquiremeuts, 

Louis and I were the beat friends and playmates in tht 
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world — thai is to say, we were playmates for some time ; 
bat Louis, who was two years younger than myself, was 
still a boisterous, mischief-loTing boy long after I began 
to exchange the merry games of childhood for the pre- 
mature dignity of ^rlhood. 

Not that this change influenced our affection for one 
another. Our tastes necessarily diverged. It was the 
inevitable consequence of inequality in age ; yet did not 
our hearts on that account become alienated, or our happy 
brotherly and sisterly intercourse lose any of its cordiality. 
If I were too old, or fancied myself too old, at fourteen, to 
play marbles with him, or go through "terrific single 
combats** with wooden broadswords, we still enjoyed many 
amusements in common, and followed all our studies 
together. Thus, in the mornings we wrote our English 
and French exercises, construed Virgil, composed our 
essays on history, and worked some problems in Euclid. 
After that we would mount our ponies and have a gallop 
over the hills till dinner-time, or, perhaps, a drive in the 
oarriago with Madame. In the evenings we were aU 
toffethor, and amused ourselves with music and conver- 
sation, Oooasionally Monsieur Ziegler, a rich elderly 
baohdor living in the Upper Town^came in and played a 
game of piquet with Madame, afber tea. 

Monsieur Ziegler had been Monsieur de Wald*s oldest 
{Hend, and might almost be called Madame's only visitor. 
He was very tall, very thin, very pompous, and possessed 
of strong prejudices. His tastes, however, were refined, 
and his mind was stored with obsolete facts, and odd 
scraps of reading — the result of a long life devoted to 
many pursuits and to much miscellaneous study. 

Somehow: or another. Monsieur Ziegler never was my 
friend. I was the object of one of his prejudices. My birth 
was mea^, my father a mechanic, my position dependent ; 
and one only of these disadvantages would have been, at 
any time, sufficient to exclude me from the good graces of 
Monsieur Ziegler. It was among his most cherished 
maxims that ingratitude and poverty went hand-in-hand, 
and that deceit was the invariable attendant upon low 
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birth. He had looked upon me with disfavour from the 
old time when I used to come thrice a week from m}' home 
in the Water-Gate, and years had done nothing for me ; 
unless, indeed, the constant sight of me had deepened his 
first impression. Though he frequently examined our 
exercises, I don't think that Monsieur Ziegler ever be- 
stowed a word of praise upon me in his life ; and yet I j 
know that seven times out of ten my books were the more 
correct. • 

Not that I had more talent than Louis ; but I pos- 
sessed more application and steadiness of character. He 
learnt rapidly and superficially; remembered only that 
which amused or interested him; lost patience where 
patience was most needed ; was a careless writer and an 
impatient accountant ; loved to try all things that came 
in his .way ; acquired with surprising readiness ; and 
wearied of every study as soon as he had arrived at some- 
thing like a comprehension of its general bearings. His 
versatility was extraordinary. He attempted all kinds of 
things, and succeeded in all, without ever having the con- 
stancy to excel in any. 

But this has nothing to say to Monsieur Ziegler and 
his dislike of me. As I said before, I was one of his pre- 
judices ; and I suppose he could not help it any more than 
he could help certain other ineradicable opinions, equally 
comprehensive. Thus, he believed that no Frenchman 
could be sincere, and no Englishman well-bred ; that Cor- 
neille*s were the finest tragedies ever written; that Shak- 
speaie was a barbarous bungler, and Goethe a quack ; and 
that without wealth and ancestry no man could be a gen- 
tleman. Poor Monsieur Ziegler! his predilections and 
dislikes are over now, and his prejudices all at rest. But 
he played an important part in the story of my life — ^was 
the source, alas ! of many griefs to me, and the indirect 
cause of many blessings. 

Some of my happiest hours were spent down stairs in 
the library, when Monsieur came to play at piquet with 
Madame. Then I. was free to read all that I pleased — to 
indulge in poetry and romance — ^to dream dreams of chi- 
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valry — to tremble with Cymbelino at the mouth of the 
cave — to rejoice at the escape of Fridolin — to follow the 
wanderings of Wilhelm Meister — to ride with Leonora 
through the ghastly night ; and to mourn over the death 
of Clorinda. 

At fourteen I enjoyed r6mah<5e; at fifteen 1 was romantic. 
At fourteen I devoured every kind of fiction : the novels of 
Goethe, Walter Scott, Godwin, and De Stael ; the plays of 
Schiller, Shakspeare, and Moliere ; the poetry of Ariosto, 
Dante, Byron, and Lamartine ; and the wild tales of Hoff- 
man, Nodier, Mrs. Shelley, and Balzac. At fifteen I read 
less, and thought more. At fourteen I flew breathlessly 
through a book, and then took up another without reflec- 
tion or interval, seeking only for "fresh fields and pastures 
new.'* At fifteen 1 feU into long reveries with the open 
page before me. At fourteen 1 preferred "Ivauhoe** to 
anything In the World of books. At fifteen Tasso, the 
tenderest of Italy*s children, — Tasso, the love-breather, — 
Tasso, the poet of the gondola, — was my favourite reading. 
At fourteen I loved to read of castles in the air. At flfteeen 
I built them for myself. 

1 think that just at this time my passion for music be 
came second (ttiough only for a while) to my passion for 
reading. Perhaps the dry study of pianoforte exerciser 
may have had something to do with it. Perhaps I may 
have abated somewhat of my enthusiasm for " the touchei 
of 6weet harmony** when I exchanged my lonely home at 
the Water-Gate for the methodical and cheerful household 
of Madame de Wald, and my evening trances in the dim 
aisles of St. Nicholas, for the simple worship of the Pro- 
testant chapel, where we paid weekly attendance. And 
here, by the way, I may observe that Madame was the 
first in this world who opened my eyes to religious truth, 
aiid my heart to that love of good which hath its source 
and being in the fear of God. I became £i member of the 
Swiss Protestant Church, and have tiever since found 
reason to alter those opinions which I received beneath the 
roof of Madame de Wald. 

Sometimes I stole in by the twilight of a summer's 
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^fenlng, and heard the organ as in my childhood ; and 
then the old familiar feeling would sometimes come over 
me, and the old Tisions — ^the aby perspectives and golden 
palaces of imagination—^would open once more before me, 
and people the dusk with angels. Tet this was seldom 
now ; and, though an intense lore of the art made me 
ambitious to succeed, I did not find in the pianoforte 
alone that which enslaved my senses and my fancy, and 
inspired Shakspeare to call music *' the food of love." I 
needed something more, and I knew not what I needed. 
Monsieur Ziegler's violin and our own pianoforte were all 
the instruments I ever heard; and no one ever took the 
trouble to discover if I possessed such a thing as a voice. 

So I learnt the pianoforte, as all young ladies learn it ; 
and became, ih due time, what the world calls " an accom- 
plished performer." That is to say, I could " execute" a 
break-neck Capriccio of Liszt or an impossible Fantasia of 
Thalberg with the precision of a metronome and the cor- 
rectness of a machine ; but I Wils as yet a stranger to the 
poetical imagery of Weber and the spiritual pathos of 
Beethoven. 1 had never heard the " Lieder ohne Worte," 
or the " Moonlight Sdnata;*' never been present at the 
performance of an oratorio or an opera ; never listened to a 
chorus from the Messiah, or to a symphony of Mozart ! 

Music ! 1 but stood upon the threshold of the temple, 
and beyond that portal lay a world unknown ! I loved 
poetry as I loved truth and oeauty; but I had yet to learn 
what that was which constituted the poetry of sound. 

It was just two months after the anniversary of my 
fifteenth birthday when Louis went to college. Madame 
had long determined upon this step. She meant him to 
go when he was fourteen years of age ; but, finding him 
sufficiently advanced, sent him twelve months earlier, and 
selected the University of Heidelberg for the completion 
of his education. He was a tall, f^r, handsome lad when 
he left Switzerland, and looked at the least two or three 
years older. Madame bore the trial with dignified sorrow. 
The house was very sad without him, and seemed darker 
and lonelier than eveir. He was to remain three v 
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absent, and well nigh one of these elapsed before we grew 
in any way reconciled to bis loss. 

And still I dreamed and studied on, and learned many 
things, and grew in stature and in mind — and still, through 
the broad fields of knowledge, and the blossoming valleys 
of romance, ran pleasantly and smoothly the clear current 
of my life ; reflecting the fairest forms of Earth, and 
imagmg the clouds and stars of Heaven. 



CHAPTER JX. 

^^FAEBWBLL GOES. OUT SIGHHTG.** 

It was about eighteen months after the departure o» 
Louis, and the winter snow lay thickly. I was sitting 
alone in my bed-room when Q-ertrud tapped upon the 
door, and said that Laurent desired to see me. 

A visit from Laurent had become somewhat of a rare 
event during this last year or two ; so I uttered a joyous 
exclamation, and ran down to the library where he awaited 
me. He was standing by the window, with his face 
averted as I entered ; but he turned hastily at the sound 
of my coming, advanced a step to meet me, and then 
stopped irresolutely, as if doubtful whether he should offer 
to shake hands with me or not. 

"Why, Laurent," I cried; "what brings you to Fri- 
bourg ?" 

" I come to see you, Na Mademoiselle Natalie." 

" And for nothing else, Laurent ?'* 

"For nothing else, Mademoiselle — except to bid you 
good-bye." 

" To bid me good%e P" 

" Yes, Mademoiselle. I am going to Lyons." 

To Lyons ! How sudden ! How strange ! I could 
hardly believe it ! I said something to that effect, and 
sat down upon the nearest chair. Laurent remained stand- 
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ing, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and his right hand 
resting on the mantel-piece. 

" Well, Laurent," I said, after a hrief silence ; " what is 
your object in going to Lyons ?" 

*^ I have obtained a letter of recommendation, Made- 
moiselle, to a wealthy cabinet-maker of that city, from 
whom T hope to get employment as a wood-carver." 

** And you are going there upon a mere chance F" 

" Upon a hope, Mademoiselle." 

" And if you should be imsuccessful ?" 

." If I should be unsuccessM, Mademoiselle, I shall find 
my way to Paris, somehow op another. There I shall 
surely contrive to earn my bread ; and, if it comes to the 
worst, I can carry a musket." 

I remained speechless for some minutes. Laurent 
continued : — 

" I had better go, Mademoiselle. I have seen no other 
course before me for long years. I can do nothing here, and 
there is work in the world for every man. Mine is wait- 
ing for me, and I am ready to do it. I have thought this 
ever since I was a boy, and now that I have come to man- 
hood shall I be less ambitious p It — it costs me more to 
leave than you think for. Mademoiselle ; still I will go." 

" And have you thought of all that you will have to 
endure, Laurent ? All the diflSculties ? All the dangers ? 
How are you at this season to traverse the weary leagues 
between Fribourg and Lyons ?" 

^'I have considered all. I shall travel on foot, like 
many another, and carry my knapsack on my shoulders. 
It will take me a week to accomplish the distance, if the 
roads be passable ; and sometimes I shall get a lift from a 
voiturier, or a farmer going home from market. The 
journey will be safe and pleasant enough, Mademoiselle : 
I have no fear of that." 

" You have plenty of courage," I said, sighing ; " and 
plenty of firmness. Few people, I imagine, could part 
thus readily from from home and friends." 

He made no reply. 

"When shall you start, Laurent ?" 
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" To-morrow morning at daybreak, Mademoiselle." 

" So soon ! Well — I will try to be glad that you are 
going, since you are so pleased to — to leave us," 

" Oh, Natalie !" 

Something in the expression of his face a8 he said this 
seemed to reproach me. 

" Do you'-'Can you really suppose that I rejoice to leave 
my home — my country- — and you? Do I look like a 
happy man? Am I not trusting myself to the wide 
future, like a stray leaf wafted down the current— like a 
fallen feather borne upon the breeze ? Poverty, privation, 
death, perhaps, may await me ; and here I leave all that in 
this world I prije, honour, and hold sacred ! Mademoiselle 
Natalie, could you look into my heart, you would be the 
last to tell me I am pleased to leave you 1" 

" Why do you call me Mademoiselle ? I used to be 
Natalie — ' little Natalie'-t— in the old times when we sat 
in the Elfin-Stuhl V 

Laurent flushed crimson, and then grew paler than before, 

" I am but a poor fellow, Mademoiselle,'* he said, " and 
you are a lady. My hands are brown, and yours are white. 
I know nothing but the little which I have taught myself. 
You have studied many arts and languages, of which the 
names alone are known to me. You are as far above me 
as the bright stars of heaven I I dare only look up to you, 
as I look up to those^n silence and prayer." 

His voice faltered. He hesitated for a moment. Theni 
in an altered tone, he said— 

" Mademoiselle Natalie, we were equals then." 

*^ And we are equals now, Laurent I You humble me 
when you question it ! Call me Mademoiselle no longer-* 
let me be Natalie still I Always Natalie — always equals I" 

I burst into tears as I said this^ and covered my eyes 
with my hand. Presently Lambent came nearer to me, 

" Farewell, then — Natalie," he said, hoarsely, 

I rose up. I trembled, and leaned against the back of 
my chair. 

"You will think of me sometimes, when — ^when I am 
far away, Natalie ?" 
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" Laurent 1 my brother !" It was all that I could say. 

He bent down towards me — pressed one hot kiss upon 
my forehead, and once more whispered " farewell." 

At the door he paused for an instant, and looked hack. 
The white light from the window fell full upon his lofty 
head, and left the rest of his figure in shadow, so that he 
looked almost like the portrait or apparition of himself. 
Breathlessly I clasped my hands together, and returned 
the long gaze. Then the door closed, and I was alone. 

The evening dusk of mid-winter crept slowly on — ^the 
SDOw began to fall again in thick flakes — ^the hymns of the 
vesper service came faintly and at intervals from the little 
church at the end of the gai'den ; and still I sat in the old 
library, without the power to rise, and scarcely the power 
to think. 

By and bye Madame entered with a lamp in her hand. 

'' I have been looking for you," she said ; " and, not 
finding you in your bedchamber, thought you must be here 
among the books. But you have been weeping, my child ! 
What is the matter ? Have any of your favourite heroes 
died, or has the romance you were last reading come to a 
melancholy conclusion ?" 

" Neither, Madame. Laurent has been here to take 
leave of me." And then I told her, 

" Poor Laurent !" said Madame, thoughtfully, when I 
had finished. '' He will make a name in the world yet. 
How old is Laurent F" 

*' I believe he is about twenty, Madame." 

"About twenty! And you, Natalie — ^what is your 
age?" 

^' Sixteen and a half, Madame." 

" Twenty — sixteen and a half. Three yean and a half 
between you ! Well, I wish him success !" 

And several times during the evening Madame re- 
peated — " Twenty — sixteen ! Well, I wish him success I" 

The next morning, as we were sitting at breakfast, a 
small box was brought to me. It contained a wood- 
carving — an exquisite statuette representing Joan of Are 
at the stake, with her arma bound, her head thrown baoki 
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hw long locks falling thickly on her uncovered shoulders, 
Wid her eyes upraised to heaven. Enthusiasm, purity, 
and dovotion seemed to hallow the upturned face, and 
every limb, every fold of the drapery, every tiny accessory 
was informed with beauty. Under the carving lay a slip 
of paper, on which these words were written — 

** This is the best thing I have done, or I should not 
venture to offer it to you. Take it, I beseech you ; not 
for its merits, for they are few, but for the sake of the 
carver, and in remembrance of the past. I shall be some 
miles upon my way when you receive this ; but I go that 
I may become worthier of myself, and of you. Farewell." 



After this I never remembered Laurent but as I last 
saw him, when he stood in the open doorway with the 
light upon his head. He was at that time, as I have 
already said, just twenty years of age, and his stature 
already exceeded that of most men. I think he must have 
been about six feet in height, though afterwards he gained 
more than an additional inch. Laurent was not hand- 
some ; yet I imagine that no person who had once looked 
upon his face would be likely to forget the resolute ex- 
pression which characterised it. His forehead was broad, 
massive, and particularly lofty at the temples. His thick 
eyebrows nearly met across his brow, and his dark hair 
fell in large loose locks about the back of his neck, like a 
mane. His chin was prominent, and the formation of his 
jaw rather square and heavy, like that of Napoleon in the 
portrait which represents him after his abdication at 
Fontainebleau. His throat, too, was like the great em- 
peror's, massive and pillar-like ; and even in complexion 
they were similar, olive-brown, clear, and colourless. Lau- 
rent's eyes were of a deep bluish grey, such as commonly 
distinguishes natives of the north of Ireland ; and the iiis 
was encircled with rays of golden brown, which gave an 
extraordinary depth and tenderness to them. Sometimes, 
when he spoke or listened earnestly, you might sec the iris 

^aud and contract, like the ebb and flow of the tide 
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upon the shore, or the rising and falling of a passionate 
heart. 

And such was Laurent as I rememher him at twenty 
years of age, when he set forth amid the winter snows to 
seek his fortune in the wide strange world heyond his 
native hills. 



CHAPTER X. 

A HEIDELBEBG STVDEIirT. 

I WAS a frequent visitor at the chalet after Laurent 
had left, and used to gallop over on my little rough pony 
at least once in every fortnight. There I had long cosy 
chats with dear old Jacques, and in his letters followed 
the footsteps of the wanderer. He wrote seldom, and 
very briefly, never mentioning my name, unless to ask if I 
were well, and if his uncle had seen me since the last letter. 

Failing to obtain the employment for which he hoped 
at Lyons, he had journeyed on to Paris, and there, after 
much delay and heart-wearying suspense, had succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement to execute some oak carvings for 
the decoration of a new church. He occupied a small 
lodging, which overlooked the Seine, worked diligently, 
and, though poorly remunerated for his labour, trusted 
soon to work his way to a better position. By and bye 
we heard that he was modelling at the Louvre — that he 
attended some evening classes for young men, and that he 
had purchased some books on art, from which he studied 
when at home. In time he made a few friends, and 
frequent presents to Jacques (accompanied by kindly 
souvenirs for others) proved that the old affections held 
their accustomed places in his heart. 

This, and nothing farther which would be worth re- 
lating, formed the substance of Laurent's history during 
the eighteen months longer which followed his departure, 
and made np the term of Louis' absence. 

It is in the bright, glad midsummer, when sunshiny 
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Mid wild flowers " do paint the meadows with delight,** 
that our collegian comes back to us. 

We have been expecting him for some days ; but when 
this warm Wednesday morning dawns so cheerily, and 
mounts to its noon amid the singing of thousands of birds 
and the wafbing of sweet perfumes from the adjacent hay- 
fields, we feel a conviction that he must be near at hand, 
and we whisper, smiling to each other — 

" He will come to-day !" 

A general restlessness pervades the household. Even 
Madame, ordinarily so composed and self-possessed, can- 
not resist the prevailing propensity, but wanders from 
room to room, seeing that things are in order, and that 
the traveller's chamber, above all, looks cheerful and 
oomfortable. It has been my task to-day to place bou- 
quets of fresh flowers in all the vases — ^to uncover the 
pictures in the great salon, and see that everything is 
arranged to the best advantage. Nothing has been 
neglected that could give an air of festivity to the quiet 
house. The old-fashioned Venetian mirrors, which have 
not reflected the light of day any time these twelve or 
fourteen yeai's, present quite a rejuvenescent aspect, and 
the stately high-backed chairs, that have worn strait- 
waistcoats of blue chintz ever since I first beheld them, 
stand revealed in all the glory of antique brocade and 
medieval carving. 

Everything is ready at last (for even preparations must 
come to an end when there is nothing more left to be 
done) ; so Madame and I seat ourselves in the salon, and 
try to read. It is strange that we should be so certain 
of his arrival to-day. We did not feel thus yesterday, 
although there was just the same probability. 

'* Eh bien !*' says Madame, pointing significantly to her 
heart — " What would you have P It is a presentiment. 
Voiiatout!" 

And then she tries to read again — then goes up to take 
one more look at his bedroom ; and then comes back, and 
shifts the position of her chair, so that she may be in 
sight of the court-yard and the gate. 
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Thus the noontide p^ses. The fresh breeze dies away, 
and the town appears to sleep in the hot silence. Th« 
river only is alive and dancing — ^hut shrunken to the half 
of its width. The very birds have almost ceased their 
singing. 

Suddenly, and at some distance, we hear the faint tones 
of a French horn-— such a sound is unusual here, especially 
at this time of the day — and it seems to draw nearer. 
Hush ! now it ceases | and now, how strange ! it rings out 
again much nearer, and is mingled with the sound of 
?rheels. 

Certainly it comes this way ! and a merry tune that 
bom-player has chosen, too ! Trala la la^ lalla la ! Why, 

surely, it is in this very street, and 

' and the carriage dashes. into the court-yard ! 

Dashes in — an open voiture, with a pair of steaming 
horses — ^and Louis, our own naughty Louis, lying back 
with his feet up on the opposite seat, blowing away as if 
for dear life ! 

Another instant, and the horn is flung down — Louis 
has leaped out at one bound, and meeting his mother on 
the stairs, is smothering her with kisses ! 

" Huzza ! my dearest mother ! Looking so well, too, 
and so happy ! Ha, Gertrud, how are you ? And you, 
€h)ttlieb P — and my old IHend Caspar, who has saddled 
my ponies ever since I wore pinafores ! Where's little 
Natalie? — Oh, my dear mother, how glad, how glad 
lamr 

" My own Louis !" 

I hear this from the salon, where I stand, longing to 
tan down with the others, yet arrested partly by a re- 
luctance to interrupt their meeting, and partly by a foolish, 
fluttered, nervous fleeling, which vexes me exceedingly ; 
and to which, notwithstanding, I cannot choose but yield. 

•*But Where's Natalie P" I hear him say. "Where's 
Natalie ?'» 

•* She must be in the salon,*' replies Madame. It is 
seavcelysud when his quick fbot is on the stairs, and I find 
myself suddenly embraced in a very boisterous manner. 

s2 
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" Why, little Natalie, my old playmate and sister ! — 
But, by Jupiter! what a difference!" 

And, half laughing, half blushing, the boy releases me, 
and opens his blue eyes with unfeigned surprise. 

" Well, I suppose three years will change any one," I 
reply, gaining confidence as he gets embarrassed. ^' They 
have changed you, Louis, as well as me." 

^ But it*s not the same Natalie at all ! You're ever bo 
much taller, and your hair is darker — ^and — ^bless my 
heart, Natalie, you*ve grown quite pretty !" 

" I'm sure I am greatly obliged to you, sir," I rejoin, 
with a mock curtsey. " I suppose you have learned to 
say these pleasant things at Heidelberg 1 Fray, have you 
professors of Politeness as weU as of Philosophy, and do 
you go through a course of lectures on the art of flattery?" 

Louis blushes again, more deeply than before, and says, 
awkwardly enough, "I beg your pardon — I — I didn't 
mean to compliment you at all. You see I'm not used to 
ladies' society — and at Heidelberg " 

'^ And at Heidelberg, I fear that young men learn more 
folly than wisdom," says Madame with a grave smile and 
a reproving shake of the head. '^ What could induce you, 
my dear Louis, to come through the town in so absurd a 
fashion P" 

" Absurd I why, my dear mother, I drove through in 
triumph." 
. " And that horrible instrument 1" 

" Horrible instrument ! Surely you are not insulting 
my French horn by such an appellation ? It is my 
brazen lAtuus — an indispensable adjunct to the entry of a 
victorious general. I only regretted not having my, 
JEneatores to march before — ^for, you understand, it is 
rather ignominious for a general to be obliged to blow for 
himself !" 

"I fear that mine is an idle general," says Madame, 
fondly, as she beckons him to her side, and, making him 
sit down at her feet, takes the fair curUng head in both 
her hands. " Now, tell me, darling, what have you 
' -ued at Heidelberg?" 
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'^ Oh, lots of things, dearest mother ! I can fight with 
rapier, broadsword, or cutlass — snuff a candle with a 
pistol-bullet — ^tell you the name and date of brewing of 
any description of Bavarian beer with my eyes blindfolded 
— and sing you the song of the * Leathery Foxes ' from 
beginning to end without forgetting a word; to say 
nothing of twelve original verses of my own in conclu- 
sion P' 

. " Hush !^' says Madame, smiling and sighing together ; 
^^ I care not to hear of such studies as these. Have you 
nothing better to tell me, Louis ?'' 

" Nothing better than this," the boy rejoins, gaily, as he 
draws a parchment from his pocket-book, and (laying it 
first upon his head in Orientid fashion) places it, with a 
profound salaam, in the hands of his lady-mother. 

*' See," he continues, leaning over her shoulder, and 
regardkg it with undissembled pleasure and pride, '' see, 
it is my certificate ! First prize Latin poem — ^first prize 
essay on Natural Philosophy — second prize Mathematics 
— second prize Greek classics — honorary medal for 
French and English, and expression of satisfaction for 
general good conduct ! There, mother ! you see, if I am 
a general at all, I am General Goon Cokditot !" 

" I shall have it framed," says Madame, with an un- 
wonted flush upon her cheek. " I shall have it framed 
and hung in the library. Heaven bless you, my own 
Louis !" 

. The boy laughs at this and begins to whistle, but stops 
almost immediately, with, ^' Dear me ! I'm afraid that's 
rude ; I beg your pardon." Then, assuming a boldness 
which is anything but successful, he takes the chair 
beside mine, and says, — 

" Pray teach me, dear mother, how to talk to Natalie. 
I don't know what to say to young ladies; and she 
looks so grown up, and so clever, that I'm quite afraid 
of her." 

" You had better talk to her of Bavarian beer," says 
Madame, ^' that is a very interesting subject." 
. " Or teach me the song of the * Leathery Foxes,' not 
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forgetting the ^ twelve original verses in eanclution /' * * I 
add) maliciously. 

" Oh, by Jove, now ! if you're going to be satirical) I 
don't know what is to become of me ! Talk of something 
else ; old times, books, anything you please. By the 
bye, Natalie, can you still construe Virgil and Lueian ?" 

" Better than ever," I reply. " But stay, Louis — con* 
strue me that long scar which I see on your right temple ; 
up there, just where 'tis hidden by your haur. How did 
you get that, sir P" 

Poor Louis ! he gets redder than ever, and Madame 
utters a faint exclamation. 

'^ Scar ! do you call that a scar ?'* he says. ^' Why, that's 
only a scratch." 

" I should be sorry to get such a scratch, then.*' 

^^Dear child 1" cries Madame, leaning anxiously for- 
ward, << what a terrible mark 1 Was it a falL mj 
darling P" 

"N — no — ^not exactly a fall, mother." 

" What was it then, my chUd ?" 

" Well, if you must know/' says Louisi reluctantly, '4i 
was a — ^a fight." 

« A fight I" 

Madame turns quite pale) but I cannot help smiling^. 

*' Louis," says Madame, impressively, '^ I insist on your 
telling me all ^bout it. What was the quarrel P" 

" Well, you see," replies the boy, " it wasn't exactly it 
quarrel) either, but i^-^a sort of a difference, you know. 
It was at the Hirschgasse — ^that's a house orer at the 
other side of the Neokar — a little inn where the fellows ffO 
up to supper, and where all the rows take place. W^d 
been having a very jolly supper, and were going on ai 
good temperedly as possible, when Morits (a great bully, 
and what we call a senior at Heidelberg,) took it into hii 
head to abuse England und the English— just on ourpost 
to annoy a young Londoner who had lately jomed--— a 
sickly, lame fellow, unable to return an insult for him- 
self. Well, you know, I bore this for some minutes, till I 
eould bear it no longer, and then I oould not help saying. 
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* MoritZ) this isn't right, and isn't genetous ; I'm half an 
Englishman myself — my mother's Enghsh — and I won't 
stand hy and hear it.' " 

*' Eight) Louis !" cried Madame, warmly. " And what 
was his reply ?" 

" A glass of heer in my face, mother ! Could I put u^ 
with that, think you ? Not I ! I returned the compli- 
ment with an empty hottle — and — and the end of it wa^ 
a duel with sabres next morning, in a bean^^field at thd 
back of the Hirsohgasse," 

"Thank heaven, it had no worse termination!" said 
Madame, very seriously. *' But no more of suppers and 
duels at present, Louis, for here comes Monsieur Ziegler." 

Louis groaned audibly, and muttered " Kyrie Illeison !'* 
between his teeth ; but drew hiitiself, nevertheless, to his 
fall height, and received M. Ziegler with a profound bow. 

" Oul? young Mend Murfted from Heidelberg at last !** 
said M. Ziegler, with a grini smile. " Well, thid is vei»y 
satisfactory. In health, too, I perceive. Increased in 
stature, and, doubtless, more than proportionately in 
learning. The university where you have had the pfivU 
lege of studying, sir, is a find institution} one of thi* 
oldest, I believe, in (Jetmany, and founded in 1886. 
ITniversities (Vulgarly supposed to hate originated in 
convents and chapters of cathedrals in the Church of 
Borne-, whGire young meii were educated fot holy orders), 
were, doubtless, first instituted by the JeWs, amongst 
whom there e^sted literary titles and distinctions long 
before the Christian era. 1 trust. Monsieur Louis, that 
you have diligently employed the precious hours of youth 
iknd atudy. * Vita brevis, ars longa,*-^always remelnbe^ 
that, sir. Knowledge has justly been called 'pabulum 
animca;* imd let me protest to you that no food is so 
delieious. The more yon partake of it, sif, the more 
hungiy yon become, and the more tempting you find It. 
Does not Cicero tell us, * Noh enlm paranda nobis solum, 
sed fi'Uendft sa^lentla estP' And does not Sir Kenelm 
Digby, a learned and undeservedly neglected man of 
letters of the 17th century, say that all the woes of the 
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world are caused by the troubled waters of ignorance, ' to 

cure which the only remedy and antidote is the salt of 

true learning.* True learning, sir, as saith the wise and 

witty Montaigne, * is not to be made a mere appendix to 

the mind, but to be incorporated with it' — and, above all, 

beware of reading without reflection ; for in these days 

many scholars too fairly deserve that just reproof of 

Seneca to the learned of his age, in which he observed, 

* Non vitae sed scholae, dicimus.' Knowledge is the only 

friend, sir, who remains faithful to the last and never 

deceives us ; the only companion from the school-house to 

the grave ; the pleasantest food for reflection that old age 

can compass. 

'Hoc est 
Yivere bis, vitft posse priore fruL' 



It is said by Surius that bay-leaves were found green in 
the tomb of St. Humbert after a lapse of one hundred and 
flfby years, and that the ignoi:ant proclaimed it for a 
miracle. It was a miracle, sir, to which we all are daily 
witnesses. The bays are still green on the foreheads of 
Homer and Yirgil ; and to be truly illustrious should be 
the first aim and the chief ambition of youth." 

Here M. Ziegler bowed again, took a pinch of snuff, 
and, turning to Madame, said 

"Shall I be honoured with a match at piquet this 
evening, Madame de Wald ?" 

An acquiescent smile from Madame, and the appearance 
of the cards, gave the signal of release (as of old) to Louis 
and myself. He muttered some excuse relative to his 
luggage and lefb the room, whilst I established myself 
with a book in a farther comer. Thus the evening passed 
and Louis was seen no more ; but every now and then, 
amid the quiet observations dropped by the players, and 
the faint noises from the town, I heard the ringing tones 
of his French horn discoursing waltzes, and other tunes 
of a spirited and jovial character, from the upper regions 
of the traveller's bedchamber. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE OLD, OLD STOBT. 

Thsbe was a dead silence. 

I was sitting at the library table busilj translating an 
English poem into German verse ; and, as the subject was 
one of some diffipulty, found myself in no mood to open a 
oonv^-sation. 

Louis was lying back in a great arm-chair beside the 
open window. He had an immense old folio opened before 
him, behind which he was yawning dismally. Every now 
and again he whistled, looked at his watch, stared up at 
the clouds or round at the backs of the books ; and some- 
times, fixing his eyes absently upon me, seemed to lose 
himself in long reveries which generally ended with a sigh. 

Still I wrote on, and still the silence continued. 

Louis grew more restless every minute. Presently he 
closed the heavy book with a bang that sent up a cloud of 
dust from the recesses of its musty leaves ; replaced it in 
its home on the lower shelves ; and, strolling round and 
round the room, took down and examined one work after 
another, without finding any that appeared to suit him. 

AU at once he stopped by my chair, and said, rather 
impatiently 

''Come, Natalie, I'm sure you've been poring long 
enough over that tiresome poem! Here, I have been 
scarcely a week at home, and you take no more notice of 
me than if I had never been away at all !" 

'* Why, Louis !" I exclaimed, smiling and laying aside 
my pen, " how can you say that ? Did I not talk to you 
and play chess with you the whole of last evening p" 

" Last evening ! — ^yes," replied Louis shaking his curls 
discontentedly ; '' but here are two hours and a-half that 
we have been in this dismal old library, and you have not 
once opened your lips !" 

" Do you call this a dismal old library ? For shame, 
sir ! I thought you meant to be so very studious, too I 
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Did you not say, last evening, that you should come 
every morning, when I did, and study here, as I do, for 
four hours regularly ? And — confess now — have you read 
two pages of the hook you held in your hand ?" 

"Praise be to Allah! — not one," said the boy, with a 
merry laugh. " What do you think I had taken up ? Why 
the ' Memoires de la Societe Physique de Geneve' — a vile 
analysis of the properties of heat i Bah 1 I am sick id 
death of all such dry knowledge I'* 

" Why not go out, then ? There is a pony for you in 
the stable, and there is a fishing-rod in the attic. You 
cannot want for amusement during this lovely summer's 
day. Don't condemn yourself to. the ' dismal old library/ 
if it be so melancholy a place I" 

" I don't want to go out, and — and I like to be here." 

" Yet just now you were as restless and dissatisfied atf 
possible ! What a foolish boy you are I I don't think 
you know your own mind for five minutes together." 

" I suppose it is because you think me such a hoy that 
you never speak to me, or look at me/' said Louis, 
pettishly. 

I laughed outright. I did not do it to vex him ; but the 
thing was irresistible. 

He bit his lip, and turned to leave the room. 

" You're not ofiended, Louis P" I exclaimed, with a tain 
efibrt to look serious. 

The wayward fellow stopped half way, gldnced iri'eso- 
lutely towards me, and burst into a hearty laugh* 

I neld out my hand to hitn. 

" Come, Louis," I said, " let us be friends $ and to» 
morrow, if you like, we will work in concert. Then we 
shall be neither idle nor unsociable. What say you to my 
plan, and what shall be our study P" 

" I say that it's a capital idea," cri^d Louis, rubbing 
his hands gleefully. *^ Now let us have a ride together, 
and we can settle the rest as we go along." 



«« 4 



An idle fellow-student was Louis de Wal4I 
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He liked nothing improving. He rejected all that I 
proposed ; would hear of nothing save poetry and playg| 
and would only read these in the open air, sitting under 
the trees by the river-side — which, as we all know, is the 
idlest way of doing an idle thing. 

Though familiar to me as the air and the sunlight, they 
were all new to him, and it was pleasant only to witness 
his enjoyment of them. Besides, Louis read very well ; 
entered with buoyant enthusiasm into all that was noble, 
beautiful, and brave ; and seemed to impart something of 
his own freshness and impetuosity even to the pages of my 
oldest favourites. Thus it happened that, after a day or 
two, the reading fell all to his sh^re, and only the listening 
to mine. 

From this time I generally took my sketch-book and 
pencils, and evffly day we sought some picturesque point 
in the vicinity of Frlbourg, that I might draw while he 
pursued what he was pleased td call his **^ studies." 

Studies, indeed ! 

^'Hiese be the stopd that hinder study qtiite T* 



It is evening''*^ Bweet laitimer^i weoing, growing 
gently dusk. 

Through the open windti/^B wme ooeasioniil wtiftings of 
a cooler air^ and the gnats keep up a pleasant murmur 
outside. 

' Madame is not here. She haA gone down to a poor 
cottage by the stone-hridge) on a visit of ohal*ity, and 
Louis and myself remain sole occupaiits of the salon. We 
are sitting side by sidb in the deep eblbrasure of the 
window, and we are very iilent*~^for thele is something id 
the hour — something in the solitude and the shadow^ 
which suffers only the heatt to be didqUent) femd chains up 
the fluency of speech. 

A word dropped now and then) or the twittering of the 
birds in the old linden-tree without, alone disturbs the 
stillness. And so it grows more duriky^ and the moon 
nses broad and brilUanti like the shield of Apollo« 
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Suddenly my companion starts np, and saying — " I will 
sing a song for you, Natalie," places himse^ at the piano 
— plays a few wandering chords, and, to a simple accom- 
paniment, chants this little serenade : — 

Sleep, lady, sleep! 
The silver moon is sluning— 
Sleep, lady, sleep ! 
Over the throbhing sea. 
The beating passionate sea^ 
Her virgin brow inclining, 
As I incline o*er thee ! 

Sleep, sleep! 

Sleep, lady, sleep ! 
The world in peace is lying— > 
Sleep, lady, sleep ! 
Only the night-winds free. 
The ptssionate night- winds finee^ 
Around thy door are sighing. 
As I sigh for thee ! 

Sleep, sleep t 

Sis voice trembles towards the last, and he rises abruptly. 

" Is there no more, Louis ?" 

" No more," he replies, returning to the fauteuil in the 
window. ** No more — ^unlesa you wish me to add another 
stanza." 

" How ! did you compose it f* 

He draws nearer to me — so near that I can feel his 
breath upon my cheek. 

" I wrote it last night, after — after you went to bed," 
he says, dropping his voice to a whisper, and laying his 
hand timidly upon mine. 

And just at this moment, Monsieur Ziegler walks into 
the room, mindful of piquet, and entertains us, during the 
remaining interval of Madame's absence, with a learned 
discourse on the volatilization of soKd matter by artificial 
means. 






High up on the brow of a wooded hill near the valley 
of the Siinmenthal, we sat one day, reading a romance of 
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Lamartine. To the right rose two majestic mountainsy 
the Stockhom and the Kiesen, crested with snow, and dis- 
closing between them the sunny perspective of an enchant- 
ing valley. Far away, in the opposite direction, lay the 
glittering Saarine ; the entourage of rock and woodland, 
the turreted line of old massy fortifications^ and the 
spires of distant Fribourg. 

We had lefb our ponies down below at a road-side inn, 
and made our way up here in search of shade and a view. 
We found both, and established ourselves on a little plat- 
form carpeted with deep grass and wild flowers, and 
canopied by the boughs of a large mountain-ash, laden 
with heavy bunches of the scarlet berry. 

The day was warm, and we had ridden many miles. I 
began to sketch ; but could not please myself in a single 
touch. By-and-bye I suffered the pencils to roll unheeded 
on the ground ; and, resting my cheek upon my hand, sat 
there listening. 

The book was « Eaphael." 

Utterly absorbed in the passionate melancholy inform- 
ing every syllable of this most exquisite heart-stoiy, Louis 
read on and on, and still I sat listening by, and the hours 
flew unheeded. 

He came to the following passage : — 

" Be not disquieted, oh men ! lest Time should steal 
away your sentiments. There is neither To-morrow^ nor 
To-day y for the powerful echoes of memory. There is only 
For-ever. He who no longer feels, has never felt. There 
are two memories — the memory of the senses, which 
decays with the senses, and suflers the perishable to perish 
— ^and there is the memory of the soul, for which time 
hath no existence ; which embraces at one glance all the 
past and all the present of its career ; which is a faculty 
only of the soul, and which, like the soul itself, possesses a 
spiritual ubiquity, imiversality, and immortality. Be 
comforted, ye who love ! Time has power only over the 
hours — none over the heart." 

To these words a long silence succeeded. I looked ^up, 
and found his eyes upon me. 
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« Natalie I" he feltered.— « Natydle P* 

Something in his voice and attitude made me dumb and 
powerless. He cast the book behind him, and flinging 
himself upon the grass at my feet, went on *. 

" I love you, Natalie ! I love you, and you know it ! 
Tou must have seen it for this long time past — you must 
have seen how I take my life from your presence — ^my very 
breath from the air you move in ! I know that you think 
me a boy — I know that I am a boy ; but I have never 
cared for any one before, and I ^1 1 shall never eare for 
any one again ! Hush, Natalie !** he cried, seeing my lips 
move, and clasping his hands passionately as he spoke — 
" Hush ! I am afraid to hear you I Don't-^on't say 
that I am nothing to you, when you are everything — 
everything on earth to me !" 

Carried away by the impetuosity of his own eager 
words, he laid his head down upon my knees and sobbed 
aloud. 

" I little thought," he continued, in a voice broken and 
hoarse with emotion — '* I little thought when I came home 
from Heidelberg, five weeks ago, that the sight of you 
would change my Aitui*e as it has done ! I had not been 
four days at home before I began to love you. You know 
how I have kept near you, and invented a thousand pre- 
texts to share your studies and your walks ! I have laid 
awake many and many a night thinking of you. When 
I dream, it is only of what you have said or done, or of 
the way yon have looked upon me ! I have been a wild, 
careless fellow, I know — ^as wild and careless as any 
among those I've lefb behind me — ^but I love you, 
Natalie ! I love you — ^and I will be anything you please, 
if you will only love me a little !" 

I could not speak. An unknown agitation made my 
heart beat, and my colour come and go. I knew not what 
to think, to do, to say. I tried to question my heart, but 
found there only trembling and confusion. 

Still kneeling — still hiding his face in the folds of my 
dress — the boy kept pleading on. 

*' You don't know how much I am changed, Natalie ! 



y 



'i 
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At Heidelberg I used to say that I would go into the 
army. I cared for nothing but boyish frolics, and fighting, 
and all that sort of thing. A quiet existence among books 
and women seemed insupportable to me. But now — now, 
I ask nothing more from fortune ! I love poetry since I 
have loved you, and I could be happier with you in some 
quiet home, beside one of our native lakes, than if I wore 
the laurels of Osesar ! I would buy lands and cultivate 
them — or study to distinguish myself in politics — or be 
anything and everything that you might wish I Oh, speak 
to me, Natalie ! — speak to me !" 

Looking down upon the fair, noble head, resting there 
upon my lap, and feeling the strong throes of his young 
heart at every deep, convulsive sob, a strange impulse of 
tenderness and compassion came over me, and my eyes 
suddenly were dimmed with tears. 

"Dear Louis !" I whispered, and laid my hand lightly 
on those golden curls. 

He uttered a cry of inarticulate joy — ^put his arms about 
my waist, and lifbmg up his face, radiant with happiness, 
and still wet from weeping, said : 

" May I kiss you, dear ?" 

I bent my head to him for reply, and it would be 
hard to say which of us blushed the deepest when it was 
done. 

Then a long interval of silence passed. An interval 
pleasant, yet troubled, and filled with a glory of young 
love, bright as that which poured in beneath the roofing 
branches of the mountain-ash, as the sun went down in 
splendour straight before us, and warned us that the houc 
for returning had gone by. 

Hand in hand, like children as we were, we rose together, 
and strolled down the winding path to the little inn below j 
and ever as we went he bent back the boughs to let me 
pass, and where the footway grew steeper, encircled me 
with his arm. 

Then we remounted, and rode fast, that we might reach 
home before nightfall. 

Our hearts were too full for words, and we were very 
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silent. Arrived, however, upon the open plain close by 
the city gates, Louis drew in his rein, and laying one 
hand on mine, said, — 

" Shall we tell my mother to-night, Natalie ?" 

I had never thought of it till this moment ! A chilly 
presentiment, more vague than a thought and less sub- 
stantial than a shadow, — a presentiment such as we some- 
times feel in dreams — came upon me, and I shuddered. 

'^ Oh no, Louis, not to-night l" I exclaimed, almost 
involuntarily. 

And we galloped into Pribourg. 



Love is the wine of life. In the season of our youth 
when the grape has been but newly crushed and the 
vintage is pure and golden as the texture of our dreams, 
the first sip hath power to intoxicate. 

Call mine a girlish fancy, if you will, and his a boyish 
passion, yet it was love — while it lasted. 

We lived but for each other. In our long rides and 
rambles we still took books and pencils ; but we needed 
them not. The only books we cared to read were the fair 
records of each other^s hearts ; and if I tried to sketch, his 
portrait, or the vain and imperfect tracing of his portrait, 
was all that I attempted. 

Wandering thus together, planning our sunny future, 
and learning by heart the first stanzas of life's poem, we 
tasted the happiness of the primal Paradise ; and often, in 
our thoughtless egotism, smiled and said that those who 
never loved deserved no right of immortality, since not 
Heaven could yield a bliss more perfect than this ! 

First love! It is but a word: yet, like that fabled 
word which only to pronounce would raise the dead, it 
has strange magic in it, and opens wide the sepulchres of 
the past ! 

Oh, the bright, bright dream of my youth ! Oli, per- 
fume exhaled upon the western breeze ! Oh, golden glory 
died away like the sunset mist around the Alpine heights ! 
Oh, vision of a love transfigured, and, like the patriarch 
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favoTxreft of old by Qod, transferred, living and undefiled, 
to the heaven of memory and imagination ! 

Life was a dream ; and dreams in which he was present 
were dearer even than life ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

SHADOWS. 

" YoiTTH, Madame de Wald, is headstrong. The wisest 
men have done the rashest things under the influence of 
that dangerous sentiment which, like death, levels every 
consideration of rank and propriety. Let us, however, do 
nothing hastily. ' Mala cuncta ministrat impetus,' saith 
Papinius Statins ; therefore pause, observe, and consider, 
for, although doubt has become conviction in my mind, 
justice requires that it should become conviction in yours 
ere any steps be taken." 

I had entered the room before the last words were out 
of his mouth. The sound, but scarcely the sense of them, 
reached me, and it was not till struck by M. Ziegler's 
confusion, that it even occurred to me that I was con- 
cerned in their application. 

Madame had laid her cards down, and was looking at 
M. Ziegler with a paler and more anxious face than usual. 
She always wore a large emerald ring on the forefinger of 
her left hand, and this ring she was moving up and dewn 
— a sure index that she was troubled or displeased. 

She paused — ^looked fixedly at me for a moment as I 
crossed the room — ^then turned to M. Ziegler, and said, 
with a scarcely perceptible inclination of the head — 

" See what bad policy it is to attempt two things at one 
time ! I protest that since we have been conversing I 
have entirely forgotten the position of our game." 

With these words they resumed, and nothing farther, 
unless in connexion with the play, was said that evening. 
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« Dangerous sentiment I" " Doubt !" « Conviction !'» 
I would have given the world to exchange a few words 
with Louis. He was down-stairs in the library. I might 
easily have gone to him, and would have done so unhesi- 
tatingly half an hour since — ^but now, now I dared not ! 
My limbs trembled under me, and I sank into the nearest 
chair. 

Oh, that we had told all from the very first ! 

Why had we deferred it day after day, and week after 
week, till timidity had come to wear the semblance of 
deception ? Why had we loved on with our childish love, 
built castles in the air, and drawn out the visionary 
picture of our future, without first hallowing our hopes by 
the sanctity of his mother's approval P Alas ! alas ! what 
cowards, what fond cowards had we been ! 

We had wanted, not honour, but courage— courage 
only! Yet, trembling there in a dark corner, I felt almost 
a guilty creature, and dared not meet her eye, or rise to 
leave the room. 

Thus a long time passed. The lights were dim and 
the atmosphere oppressive. My head ached with anxiety 
and incertitude ; and ever I heard the monotonous falling 
of the cards, and the unceasing " tierce to your king," 
" Carte-blanche, Madame," " pique," " repique," and 
*^ capot," till my temples throbbed as if I were in a fever, 
and an almost uncontrollable passion of nervous irritability 
possessed me. 

At length I could endure the torment no longer. I 
pleaded fatigue, and hurried from the room. On the 
landing I paused. Should I, or should I not, go down to 
the library ? 

I could hear him humming a gay tune, and pausing, 
BOW and then, to say a kind word to his dog. 

" Oh, no," I murmured, pressing my hands upon my 
breast. " Enough for one of us to be unhappy to-night." 

And so I went up to bed — but not to sleep. One by 
one the household retired to rest ; and Louis, passing my 
door with loitering step, chanted softly these sweet lines 
of Ludovico Carrer's : — 
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'* Foco I'ora b omai lontana, 

Palpitandp il cor Taspetta . • • • 
6ia rimbomba la campana, 
£ tu dorxniy o mia diletta V* 

(T^cmtlation,) 

''The happy hour is near at hand, 

My t}m)bbing heart its watch is keeping . . . • 
The evening b^ tolls o'er the strand. 
And thon, belor'd one, art thou sleeping V 



CHAPTER XIIL 

THB STOBM AT LAST. 

Thx next was a web day. I rose late and nnrefreshed ; 
and, when I went down-stairs, found Madame and Louis 
looking throngh the steward's account-book in the library. 
This i»sk, I well knew, would occupy their entire morn- 
ing, so I retired to my own chamber among my books and 
papers, and gave up all hope of speaking with him before 
the afternoon. 

At the dinner table we met again. Madame was pale 
and very serious, and Louis weary of accoimts and discon* 
tented with the weather. For myself, I was painfully 
conscious of my haggard looks, and my utter inability to 
do more than briefly answer when spoken to. 

After dinner, thought I, we shall be alone ! 

After dinner Madame requested me to fetch a trifle 
from her bedchamber. 

The trifle — I think it was a glove or a handkerchief-— 
had to be sought in her wardrobe. Afber a momentary 
delay I found it, locked the wardrobe door, turned to 
leave the room, and came face to face with Madame upon 
the threshold ! 

" Stop, Natalie," she said, waving me back again with 
her hand. " I wish to speak with you for a few minutes- 
alone." 

r2 
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She closed the door, led the way into her dressing 
closet, took her seat upon the sofa, and bade me place 
myself at her side. 

Like one dreaming, I obeyed her. I could not have 
spoken at that moment had the price of my speech been a 
kingdom. 

Madame sat silent for some minutes. Presently she 
took my cold hand in hers, and said very gently — 

" Natalie, I have tried to be a mother to you, and to 
perform all that should be a mother's duties. Say, have 
IfulfiUedmypart?'* 

I could but bow my head passively in reply. 

" Well, I have striven to do so, and I have been recom- 
pensed tenfold in the affectionate obedience with which 
you have received the little that I had to give. Nay — no 
thanks. Not words, but deeds, Natalie ; deeds are what 
I expect from a heart so grateful, so truthful, so upright 
as yours." 

I bent down and pressed my lips silently upon her thin 
white hand. Had it been to die for her, I felt at that 
moment that I could have done it. 

" You have not been my child for so many years," she 
continued, " without becoming thoroughly known to me. 
More thoroughly, perhaps, than you are aware. Underlying 
that gentle and sensitive surface-nature of yours, Natalie, 
I read a sterner basis of courage and constancy — a power 
of endurance — a sense of binding duty, not commonly 
found in the character of either man or woman. It is 
to this, your firmer self, that I appeal to-day. Listen 
to me." 

I was listening to her — Heaven knows how I was listen- 
ing to her, and how I dreaded every word that might next 
fall from her lips ! 

Still holding my hand, she looked into my face and 
went on. 

" There have been tongues at work, Natalie, telling me 
of things that I did not wish to hear ; whispering suspi- 
cions that I should weep to believe ; urging me to watch, 
listen, and observe, none of which I would wrong you by 
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doing. I had confidence in your honour, Natalie. I re* 
solved to ask yourself only. Was I right ?" 

I was still unable to do more than make a faint gesture 
of assent. I felt myself growing colder and colder beneath 
her steady gaze. 

"I am rich," said Madame, "but not so rich as, per- 
haps, many persons suppose ; and my fortune, did I reside 
in my native England, would seem but very moderate 
when contrasted with that which is enjoyed by wealthier 
members of my family. My grandfather, Natalie, was an 
English peer, and my father the youngest of four sons. 
He died, and left my mother with two children — ^my sister 
and myself. His property (sufficient, though limited) was 
divided equally between us upon the death of our mother 
My sister married at eighteen — married beneath her rank, 
to a young officer of obscure family, who fell, fighting gal- 
lantly, at the Battle of Toulouse. His widow and orphan 
daughter reside in England. They are poorer than I. 
The capital of my sister's dowry and her Government-pen- 
sion are their only resources ; but they are very happy, 
and, living in retirement, exist only for each other. I 
married, as you know. Monsieur de Wald, my dear, lost hus- 
band." (Here her voice faltered for an instamt, but she con- 
trolled it, and proceeded.) " He was a Bernese gentleman, 
of lofty descent and easy fortune. One whose alliance might 
have conferred honour on a queen. Even my relatives 
could find no point upon which to found an objection, 
although they may have wished me to wear an English 
title, and reside on English lands. You know how I lost 
him, Natalie, and how soon. You know what my life has 
been ever since. For fourteen years I have dwelt in this 
remote and isolated town. For fourteen years I have 
devoted my enei^es, my thoughts, my hopes, to one 
object. During that time I have expended but the fourth 
part of my income — I have not once revisited my own far 
country — I have not once seen the faces of those nearest 
and dearest to my youth. Why have I done this ? I 
have done it, Natalie, that my son may take the station 
due to his descent in the country of my birth — I have 
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dond it that we may, by and bye, retum to its sboree and 
to the circle which is our due. I would have him inferior 
to no young man of his age and rank in all that glittering 
court. I would have him wealthy; I would have him 
ambitious ; I would have him renowned ! With his con- 
nexions there is no dignity to which he might not reason- 
ably aspire; and with his talents there is no political 
eminence to which he might not attain. Natalie, to the 
accomplishment of this great end, it is necessary that one 
imperative condition be fulfilled. He must marry wisely, 
worthily, highly." 

I knew it I I knew it! I had known it from the 
moment she first named her aristocratic blood — ^fix)m the 
moment that I saw that faint, proud fiush moimt up to her 
pale cheek ! Fool, fool that I had been to dream a dream 
BO childish with so obvious a reality before my eyes ! 

^' Natalie," said Madame, impressively, '^ do you undep- 
stand me ?" 

Understand her ! 

I bent my head for the third time, and said, ^^ I do." 

How strange { I scarcely recognised the tones of my 
own voice, so harsh were they, and so grating ! 

A look of tenderest compassion passed over her counte- 
nance. 

*' Do you love him P" she said, gently ; " and does he love 
youp Hold, my poor Natalie," she added, hastily, as I 
turned my face aside and clasped my hands. " Hold ! I 
am answered, and God knows I wish to inflict no needless 
pain upon you ! It wrings my heart almost as much as 
yours, my child — but it is my duty, my duty, and I must 
do it. You are but a child — ^he is still more a child than 
yourself. Unequal marriages, and marriages contracted 
on the giddy impulse of a childish passion, end in bitter- 
ness and sorrow inevitable ! You will both thank me for 
this in years to come — ^but, alas ! these truths sound trite 
and cold to you now, Natalie, and bring no comfort with 
them ! Oh, that I had been spared thu hard trial I" 
. She pressed her hand upon her heart, and her lips trem- 
bled* I had never seen Madame so moved, so pale before. 
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I forgot my own agony in the sigHt of hers. I knelt 
before her; I clasped her hand convulsively in both of 
mine, and covered it with tears and kisses, though but a 
moment before no angcdsh of my own could force a tear 
from ine. 

She threw her arms round my neck, and drew my head 
to her bosom. 

"Natahe,** she said, brokenly* '^ Natalie, can you do 
all that I am goiug to ask from you ?" 

" I can/' I murmured, sobbing. 

" Can you consent to relinquish all, all for my sake, 
Natalie ? to go far away, where he can see you no more ? 
to let him forget you ? to part from me, &om him, from 
Switzerland, perhaps for years ?" 

My tears ceased to flow, and my brow grew icy. 

« I can.*' 

" Can you consent to go away suddenly and secretly — 
this very night, if I so arrange it — and not even bid him 
farewell ?'* 

" I consent," said I, with stony lips and a heart that 
seemed to have stopped beating. 

She pressed my head back with her two hands, and 
looked at me long and earnestly. Her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

" My brave Natalie !" 

It was all she said, but it inspired me with a strange 
feverish strength, and made me resolute. I rose from 
where I had been kneeling, and, though I trembled from 
head to foot, stood upright before her. 

" I will do all that you bid me," I said, in a low, stem 
voice. "Speak, my second mother — shall I prepare 
togoP" 

" Not yet, my child. Eest now, for you need it. Lie 
down here, Natalie, upon my bed. It is yet early, and I 
have many things to think of. I will account for your 
absence down-stairs. Lie stUl, and strive to be calm — to 
keep calm. It is all I ask of you at present. Heaven 
bless you, dear I" 

I obeyed her. I went into the next room and laid 
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down upon her bed. She had desired me to be calm, so I 
folded my arms upon my breast, and was calm — outwardly. 

She went to her desk and wrote a letter, and, when it 
was written, rang for Gertrud, and despatched it. That 
done, she wrote a second, which she sealed carefully, and 
placed in a small green morocco pocket-book that she 
always carried upon her person. I observed, also (for 
every sense seemed sharpened, and every nerve alive to 
the most trifling impressions, as I lay there so quietly 
and so despairingly), that she first emptied the little book 
of its contents — then placed the second letter in one of 
its pockets — then took several new bank-notes from a 
spring-drawer in her desk, and with them filled the other 
vacant pockets, and lastly brought it in, and left it 
upon her dressing-table. 

Then Gertrud came back. M. Ziegler was below, and 
desired to speak with Madame for a few moments. Ma- 
dame hurried from the room. 

" Sweet Saint Eulahe, how pale you look !" cried 
Gertrud, coming over to the bed-side with affectionate 
solicitude. " What is the matter, Mademoiselle Natalie ?'* 

"My head aches, Gertrud," I replied, closing my eyes, 
*^ and I have laid down on Madame' s bed for a little while, 
by her advice.'* 

Gertrud went over to the window and drew down the 
blind, lest the light should offend my eyes. 

" I hope your head will soon be better, Mamselle," she 
said, moving away on tiptoe, and closing the door softly 
behind her. 

Oh, I was calm — very calm indeed ! 

The daylight faded slowly off the window, and the 
shadows darkened in the corners of the room. I heard 
the library door opened and closed many times — a frequent 
murmur of voices — ^now and then footsteps gliding cau- 
tiously up and down the stairs, fearful of disturbing me. 
Once — and that was the hardest of all — Louis came 
stealing to the door. I knew it was he by the beating of 
my heart, even before he spoke. 

" Natalie l" he whispered j " Natalie ! are you better f " 
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But I feigned sleep, and made no answer ; so he went 
away again, and came no more. 

And still, oh God ! — still I kept my hands crossed on 
my breast, and stirred not hand or foot. And still the 
dusk thickened, and I laid there — calmly. 

It was quite dark when Madame returned. She brought 
a candle in her hand, and was followed by G^trud, bearing 
a tray with refreshments. 

She came to the bed-side and took my hand — ^it was 
hot enough now ! 

" Courage !" she whispered. " Courage, my brave child ! 
Bise now and eat, for you will need strength to-night." 

I understood her. It was to be to-night ! 

I rose, and went over to the chair which they had 
placed for me at the table. I did not know that I had 
been so weak, and it was with difficulty that I concealed 
from them how my limbs failed under me. 

There was wine and meat before me, and when Madame 
had served me with her own hands, she and Gertrud 
passed on through the dressing-closet into the little bed- 
room beyond — the little bed-room to which she had 
brought me one sad summer's night, just seven years ago ! 
— the httle bed-room which had been mine ever since 
— which -I entered in sorrow — which I left broken- 
hearted ! 

I heard them open my drawers one after another. I 
heard a box dragged out from beneath my bed. I heard 
their whispering voices, and the jingling of Madame's keys. 

They were packing my clothes for me ! 

I drank a glass of wine hastily — and then another. I 
could not have swallowed a morsel had my life depended 
on it ; but I thought how she would be grieved if she 
knew that I went away fasting, so I concealed a piece of 
bread in my pocket, and cut the meat upon my plate, that 
she might believe I had partaken of it. 

Then they came back, carrying the trunk between them, 
and I knew that it was all over. Madame took her own 
travelling-cloak, lined with costly sables, from the recesses 
of her wardrobe, and wrapped it about me, weeping bit- 
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lerly the while. Gerl^ad placed my honnet on mj head, 
and even drew the gloves on mj passive hands. 

I could not speak or stir. They dressed me like a 
child ; but I was cahn, still calm. 

It was now about eleven o'clock at night. All were in 
bed save we three. It was very dark out on the stone 
gturcase, and the light of the solitary candle flickered 
feebly. 

They carried the trunk down first — Madame, who had 
never done a thing so laborious in her life ! 

Then she came back for me alone. She sobbed— she 
pressed me to her heart — she implored the blessing of 
Heaven on my head. She called me again and again her 
daughter, her child, her brave Natalie ! She placed the 
pocket-book in my hands. 

" There is money," she said ; "money for your journey 
— ^thrice the sum needful. And there, too, is a letter to 
my sister in England. She will receive you as a second 
daughter, and love you dearly. You will live with her as 
you have lived with me ; and, after a few years, when, 
perhaps, you have found some other and dearer protector, 
worthy of your love and my consent, you wiU return to 
Fribourg, and revisit your second mother and your old 
home ! Farewell, my child. You do not travel unpro^ 
tected. A carriage waits below, and Monsieur Ziegler is 
there. He will go with you to Basle, and consign you to 
the charge of some good friends of his, who are travelling 
to Ostend. There they will place you on board the 
English steamer, and when you reach London you shall 
be met by some friend of my sister. Try to be patient, 
as you have been obedient and true! Heaven protect 
you! Farewell!" 

She held me again in her arms ; then led the way 
down-stairs. In the hall we passed Louis' dog, lying 
asleep upon a mat. I stopped, put my arms about his 
shaggy neck, and kissed hun. The poor animal started, 
whined a little, and laid down his head to sleep again. 

"Adieu, Mamselle Natalie!" sobbed Gertrud, standing 

the gate. I kissed her also, and got into the carriage. 
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Madame was standing on the stone steps with the 
candle in her hand. I could just see her face looking over 
to me through the darkness. 

Then the carriage moved slowly away — ^the high walls 
hid court-yard and all from my sight — ^there was nothing 
but the narrow street, and the glaring carrii^e-lamps, and 
the tramp of the horses hurrying me away. 

All, aU over! Nothing left in the world!— nothing 
but anguish ! 

" Good evening to you, Mademoiselle Natalie,'* croaked 
Monsieur Ziegler, from behind the collar of his cloak. " It 
is a cold night for August, but pleasant enough for 
travelling." 

I had not observed him before, sitting up there in the 
opposite corner ! My heart swelled within me, and I was 
too proud (or too broken-spirited) to vouchsafe a reply. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

m 

IN TEAIfSITtr. 

It is still dark night when we drive into the gates of Berne. 
Leaning back there, half-stupified, I scarcely heed the 
world beyond the carriage-windows, but am sensible of 
threading a wilderness of narrow streets, with gleaming 
water courses lying along the centre of them, and gloomy 
arcades built over the footways at either side. Stopping 
presently at the door of a large building, we hear the 
sudden ringing of a clamorous bell ; hostlers and waiters 
hurry out with lanterns and fresh horses ; there is a con- 
fusion of tongues, both French and German, and some 
disputing between the postillions; then the crack of a 
whip — our steaming animals are left in the middle of the 
road surrounded by a Httle knot of lookers-on, and we are 
again rattling along over the unequal pavement. 

Out by the Aarburg-Gate with soldiers Hngering near, 
and along the misty river-banks ! There is no moon, and 
all is dark before us. The roadside trees look gaunt and 
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shadowy, and the course of the stream far below is marked 
by a tract of white vapour. 

M. Ziegler is sleeping soundly in his comer, and the 
horses' bells keep up a weary jingling to the monotonous 
dull bass of our rumbling wheels. An inexpressible sen- 
sation of dreary bewilderment comes upon me. It is but 
a horrible dream after all, and shall I wake from it pre« 
sently ? 

A cold gray tint steals by and bye over the horizon, and 
the carriage lamps grow paler. The gliding trees and road- 
side crosses look more spectral than ever, and some hills to 
the left are outlined faintly through the thick air. Then we 
reach a point whence many roads diverge. A sign-post 
comes in view, and it is now just light enough for me to 
see that we are fifteen miles distant £rom Solothurn and 
seven from Berne. 

And then 1 remember that we must have passed through 
the green valley of the pine-forests — ^passed by the old brown 
chalet where the sunniest hours of my early childhood 
were spent. Alas for the absorbing selfishness of sorrow I 
I had never even thought of it till this moment, and I 
might at least have given a farewell glance to the chamber- 
window of dear old Jacques, whom I may never meet 
again ! He was sleeping, perchance, at that moment. Did 
the sound of these fatal wheels conjure up no dream of his 
little Natalie, as she went by ? 

Wandering back, with a heavy sense of present afflic- 
tion weighing upon me all the time, I fall into a train of 
musings, and, mingling many things strangely dissimilar, 
find myself thinking of Laurent and the Elfin-Stuhl, and 
the library at Fribourg with Louis and his dogs ; and so 
drop by slow degrees into a feverish sleep, crossed by 
uneasy visions, and interrupted by a change of horses 
half-way. 

It must be about three hoiurs from the time that 1 fii*st 
fell asleep when a dream comes to me — a dream more pal- 
pable than the rest — a dream which is, even now, as dis- 
tinctly present to me as when it first traversed the 
^ ambers of my brain. 
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I am still sitting in the carriage, and the gray land- 
scape, with its shifting succession of trees and hills, is still 
passing hy the windows ; but it is not M. Ziegler who is 
my companion — it is Louis, Louis himself, close at my side, 
holding my hand in both his own ; and ever as we go the 
merry bells are ringing out from unseen steeples, and a 
fond voice murmurs near that it is our bridal day — our 
bridal day .... 

And I wake with a smile upon my lips, to find the 
joyous sunlight streaming in, and the fortifications of 
Solothurn, with the great old red gate standing straight 
before us. It is the horses' bells that are ringing — it is 
M. Ziegler sleeping there before me — it is exile, and sor- 
row, and utter weariness of spirit ! 

So now we rattle under the dark archway and cross 
slowly and carefully over the wooden bridge, which creaks 
and rocks beneath us, and looks ready to fall into the river 
below, for very age and rottenness. The stream runs 
broadly and brightly, and the antique town lies high upon 
the opposite bank. To the left stands a ruined round 
tower of Roman build, with long grasses and shrubs grow- 
ing out from the windows, and between the interstices of 
the crumbling brickwork. In the middle of the streets 
are beautiful old fountains surmounted by figures of armed 
knights, and monsters, and emblematic groups, round 
which the boys and girls congregate with their pitchers, 
and stare after our carriage as we pass. There are curious 
towers and turrets at the corners of the thoroughfares — 
long narrow arcades branching overthe footway — old brown 
steeples, and still older houses clustered strangely together, 
as if for want of space, and basketmakers, shoemakers, and 
other tradesmen plying their avocations outside the doors 
of their dwellings. Farther up the hill, just by the hotel 
where we stop to breakfast, is a roughly-built square clock- 
tower, with a quaint group of mechanical puppets and two 
clock-faces. To this M. Ziegler (awakened by the recol- 
lection that he is fasting) directs my especial attention. 

"Aha! the clock-tower, you perceive, Mademoiselle. 
Natalie— the clock-tower of Solothurn ! A very remark- 
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able edifice indeed, and supposed to hare existed for five 
hundred years before the Christian era. For myself, I am 
disposed to reject the suggestions of those antiquarians 
who conceive it to be a Boman work, and adopt rather the 
opinion of others who ascribe it to the ancient sovereigns 
of Burgundy ; since, as you are possibly aware, there yet 
remain in many parts of France, especially in those dis- 
tricts bordering the Swiss and German frontiers, some 
highly interesting fragments of . . . Breakfast ! cerbainly, 
and at once, if you please, for we are in-haste — and, wait^, 
do you hear p — ^broUed pigeon and veal cutlets, and a bottle 
of vin d'Asti. Positively, I am exceedingly hungry !" 

Hereupon. M. Ziegler hands me from the carriage with 
stiff politeness, and we go into the '' salle a manger" of the 
Crown Hotel, where about sixty men, principally English 
and G-erman tourists, are noisily discussing a plenteous 
public breakfast. 

M. Ziegler professes to be amazed at my want of appe- 
tite (he has no cause for xmeasiness respecting his own), 
and, as soon as the last morsel has disappeared, hurries me 
away again. Our vehicle and fresh horses are already 
awaiting us — landlord and waiters bow ua to the door--^ 
the peculiar cry of the driver and crack of his whip give 
the signal for motion, and presently we have lefb the town 
behind us, and are speeding away towards that belt of 
pine-crowned hills that seems almost to skirt the horizon. 

And now M. Ziegler takes a small black volume from 
his pocket, lays his hat aside, and composes himself for a 
long morning's study, leaving me to the companionship 
of my own thoughts. 

The country is undulating, but monotonous. Fields, 
farmhouses, orchards, and roads, over and over again. 
Nothing but this for miles, till, coming to the base of a 
mountain, and turning a sudden comer which seems to 
lead almost into the heart of the rock, we find ourselves, 
all at once, entering the mouth of a deep defile guarded 
\y the ruins of two ancient castles on two opposing 
jteights. 

It is a pass of exceeding beauty^ winding between the 
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steep and lofby mountains that commence tlie Jura chain. 
Wearjr and sick at heart as I am, it arrests all my atten« 
tion for the time. 

Here a little glassy stream runs through the very 
middle of the gorge, crossed in places hy tiny wooden 
bridges, turning busy mills, and sometimes foaming down 
a pebbly weir, or over a fragment of &llen granite. There 
are water-lilies, too, and forget-me-nots, and green cresses 
growing where the water runs smoothest, and, halfway 
through the pass, the iron furnaces and picturesque cot- 
tages of the village of Innere Klus are built upon its 
banks. High on either side rise the great mountains, 
part rocky, part grassy ; sometimes covered with rich 
pastures and gentle slopes up to an amazing height, and 
then capped by dark pine-woods ; sometimes broken into 
sadden crags, with here and there a single tree perched on 
jome airy ledge, and projecting so steeply over the oar- 
lii^e-road below as to threaten the passing traveller with 
** danger as infinite as imminent." The cows are feeding 
in large herds on the upper pasturages, and the bells upon 
their necks give out a tinkling music which is pleasantly . 
audible down in the valley. The road is bordered by 
api>lo and cheny-trees. I i3metimes see a tiny thi«ad of 
falling water sparkling down the over-hanging precipice 
like a miniature cascade, and sometimes only hear the 
trickling of its fail amid the concealing leaves. 

Now the gorge is suddenly closed by a strong castle 
which secures it like a portal, and we pass out into the 
broad pastoral valley of Bahlstahl, lying between the 
mountain ranks, studded by villages and fields, traversed 
by silvery streams, and stretching away for miles and 
miles into shadowy perspective. 

Still on beside a noisy rivulet, and up a perilous road 
hewn in long zigzags upon the shoulder of the Hauenstein — 
on till the sunny valley is lost, and we come upon the 
little village of Lahnebruck high up in the heart of the 
mountains. 

Then the gradual descent commences. More valleys, 
more steeps^ more millS; and streams, and villages, and 
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then, at tlie foot of tbe great range, coming once m<ae 
upon the level world beyond, the village of Waldenburg, 
where M. Ziegler stays awhile to lunch upon trout, and 
drink a demUhouteille of th^ Yvorne wine. 

In is an old-fashioned rambling inn, this where we rest, 
and its windows look up the slanting street where the 
children are at play beside the pump. The green mountains 
seem almost to close up the end of the thoroughfare, 
being so near at hand, and the landlord of the rival inn 
at the corner stands under his sign, and looks sulkily upon 
our carriage changing horses at the door. I cannot eat ; 
but I take a glass of the white wine, and listlessly turn 
over the leaves of the visitors' book lying on a table 
between the windows, perceiving which, M. Ziegler asks 
me politely for the same, and, scanning it while he is at 
lunch, stands it, for his better convenience, against the 
water-bottle beside his plate. 

" H — ^m ! h — ^m ! Countess St. Amaud and suite, with — 
(vinegar, if you please) — ^Duchess of Cambridge and — (a 
clean plate) — Colonel Somerset and family ; Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss Wallenstein Wiggles worth, en route for Basle ! Ha ! 
this concerns you, Mademoiselle Natalie ! X)o you hear ? 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Wallenstein Wigglesworth, en route 
for Basle. That is the English party to whose care I 
shall consign you in the course of another two hours, and 
with whom you will travel to the coast of Belgium. 
Another glass of wine ? No ! Well, then, I think it is 
time we were on the road again !'* 

I have been looking at some strange old prints, repre- 
senting the six days of the Creation, which are suspended 
round the walls in little black frames, but at these words I 
turn away, and, bestowing one glance of curiosity at the 
rambling .hand in which the entry respecting Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss Wallenstein Wigglesworth is written, I follow 
M. Ziegler, for the last time, to our vehicle. 

And now, worn out, I suppose, by mental and bodily 
fatigue, lulled perhaps by the regular motion of the 
wheels along the level road, and the measured chiming of 
the bells, and, perhaps also by the glass of wine drank 
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fksiing, I fall into a long and peaceful sleep, nntronbled 
by a dream, and wake at last in a totally new scene, be- 
side the rushing waters of a majestic river^ and in sight 
of the steeples and turrets of a large city. 
This city is Basle — ^this river the Bhme. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE WIOGLESWOBTH rAHTLY. 

Thb family of AVigglesworth were staying at the Bear Inn. 
Now, it chanced tlmt there were at that time twelve Bear 
Inns at Basle, and that this was the smallest, the dirtiest, 
and the meanest of all. Consequently, having tried them 
successively, according to their ratio of respectability, wo 
came to the right one, after wasting something more than 
an hour and a-half in visiting the other eleven. 

It was a rickety, dilapidated building, in a narrow 
street sloping down to the river. Judging irom the 
groups of peasants and sailors sitting smoking round the 
door, and the market folks eating within, it combined the 
questionable advantages of ale-house, eating-house, and 
lodging-house. We were shown up to a small sitting- 
room on the second floor, with a single window overlooking 
the Bhine-bridge, where we found a party of lour persons 
assembled round a tea-table. 

They all rose in some confusion as we entered, and it 
was not till my companion began to introduce himself that 
they appeared to recognise him. No sooner, however, had 
he pronounced the first syllable of his name, than an 
dderly lady, who appeared to have been presiding, rushed 
forward, grasped him by both hand^, and welcomed him 
with a torrent of rapturous ejaculations. 

"Well, I declare now! And so it is — ^it really is M. 
Ziegler! Wigglesworth, my dear, this is M. Ziegler. 
Don't you remember M. Ziegler of Pribourg ? M. Ziegler, 
who was so very kind to us, and who has such a beautiful 

a 
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collection of old paintings and — ^and stuffed things ! Ann% 
darling, surely ^ou don't forget JV£. Ziegler, though I dare 
nay he would not recognise you now, ailer five years of 
absence. Five years make an immense difference at Anna's 
age, don't they, M. Ziegler ? But, dear me ! how giddy I 
am — I declare I was forgetting to introduce to you Coimt 
Stanislaus Nogodi, a Hungarian nobleman, and a par- 
ticular friend of Anna's — Hem! M. Ziegler — Count 
Stanislaus Nogodi. And, tell me now, dear M. Ziegler, 
what has brought you to Basle P and did you receive a 
little note I sent you the other day, previous to our 
departure froni Switzerland ? And what have you been 
(doing aU this long time, and who is this very charming 
young lady upon your arm P Married, eh, you sly man f 
Oh, I beg your pardon! Mademoiselle Natalie Metz! 
Delighted to have the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
^Mademoiselle. Allow me to make known to you my 
)iusband, Mr. Wallenstein Wigglesworth, my daughter 
Anna, and Count Stanislaus Nogodi. You find us in a 
>yery curious place — a very curious place indeed. Made- 
moiselle } but it is quite by mistake that we are here at 
all* We were recommended by our delightful friend the 
Prince of Quartz Potz to the Bear at Basle, and of course 
be made a mistake in the name, and meant either the 
Three Kings or the Cigogne; for he is a man of inimitable 
taste in hotels, is the Prince, and a great traveller ! But 
we are here, you see, and so we make the best of it. Now 
do come over to the table and take tea, for you must be 
00 terribly fatigued. Try a piece of this pie ; I assure you 
'tis most delicious. Wigglesworth went out himself and 
bought it not half an hour ago. We generally buy our 
own provisions when we are travelling: the cookery at 
these foreign hotels is detestable, and the charges are so 
preposterous. I assure you, dear M. Ziegler, we all live 
on this plan sumptuously — sumptuously — for three francs 
a day ! Ah, that surprises you, I dare say — and it sur- 
prises the hotel keepers, too. They don't much like it, I 
promise you ; but they get no dishonest gains out of my 
pitfse if I know it t Another Uttle piece of pie, Mad^ 
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iBoiaelle Mefz P What, not a tiny piece P Now I fear 
you don't like it. Try a pepper cate ! Wigglesworth, 
pass the pepper cakes to Mademoiselle. I made them 
myself, after an invaluahle receipt given to me twenty 
years since hy dear old Lady Griddle, of Castle Griddle, 
Leith. You see I'm very hungry, and so is the Count, 
Hie fact is, we have heen out all day sketching at the 
ruins of Hiiningen, and this is our dinner as weU as our 
tea. We very ofben do so, very often, indeed, when we 
are travelling ; it saves so much time, and table-d'hoted 
are so ridiculously dear! By the way, do you know 
Huningen ? An enchanting spot — so picturesque ! — so 
deliciously savage! You must see the little drawings 
made to-day hy Anna and the Count. Anna has gpreat 
taste for art, and Count Stanislaus is perfect master of the 
pencil and — and india ruhber ! Anna, my love, just fetch 
the portfolio here, to entertain Mademoiselle Metz 1" 

The portfolio was brought, and, taking up my position 
near the window, I amused myself by alternately looking 
over its contents, and observing the different characteristics 
of my entertainers. 

Mrs. Wigglesworth was fair and thin, and wore a light 
f^nt of exceedingly loose disposition, and a pair of blue 
glasses. Her dress was of some nondescript colour and 
material. She walked as if she were web-footed. She 
gpoke with a gasping lisp, and jerked out her sentences 
oddly. She also wore her shawl and bonnet, and it is a 
curious fact that, during the whole of the time I travelled 
under the protection of Mrs. Wallenstein Wigglesworth, 
I never beheld her divest her person of these frequently 
inappropriate articles of attire. Whether she slept in that 
bonnet I cannot say; but I do avouch that she never 
emerged from her chamber in the morning without it on 
her head, nor failed to retire in the same manner at night. 
Besides this, she had a peculiar habit of looking at you 
rideways, like a cockatoo-*-which she somewhat resembled. 

Mr. Wigglesworth was also very fair, with light anxious 
blue eyes, and a profosion of thin sandy hair, which was 
spiinlued plenteously with grey, and stood up all over his 

o2 
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head, giving him a very nervous and excited appearance. 
He wore a blue and black checked shooting jacket, with a 
number of open-mouthed, hungry-looking pockets, and a 
pair of nankeen trousers, which had shrunk &om frequent 
washing. He spoke very rapidly, very seldom, and with a 
strong north-country accent. 

Their daughter was a tall, upright, and rather graceful 
girl of about seventeen years of age. She was dressed in 
the worst taste imaginable; and yet had contrived, by a 
pretty womanly instinct, to dispose the least promising 
materials in the most effective manner. She never opened 
her lips except to the Count, who, by the way, was chiefly 
remarkable for a strong odom* of tobacco, an imposing 
moustache, and a very trifling display of linen. 

Sitting in the window, and examining by the fast-fading 
daylight a number of wretched sketches, representing 
chalets castles, cathedrals, and celebrated ruins, all of 
'which appeared to be in imminent danger of falling, I 
found an opportunity of thus remarking the exteriors of 
my future companions, while M. Ziegler stated to Mrs. 
Wigglesworth the object of his visit, and requested for me 
the favour of her escort from Basle to Ostend. 

" From Basle to Ostend — Oh ! with the very greatest 
pleasure, M. Ziegler ! Wigglesworth, my dear, did you 
hear that ? We are to have the pleasure of Mademoiselle 
Mctz*s company to Ostend ! How dehghtful, to be sure, 
and what an advantage for Anna ! I am only sorry, dear 
Mademoiselle, that it will be for so short a time. We are 
going direct, you know, quite direct, for we have been 
all over the ground before, and are hastening now to 
Belgium, where we think of residing for a short time on 
the coast, for the benefit of the sea air. Dear Anna, you 
know, is so delicate, and everything is so particularly cheap 
in the Low Coimtries. But we shall have nearly a week 
together, and we shall enjoy it so much ! Besides, you 
speak such charming English — oh, indeed you do! — 
charming! — charming! Wigglesworth, dear, don't you 
think Mademoiselle's English quite equal, if not superior, 
to that of the Baroness Kalbskopf, with whom we were so 
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mtimate in Vienna? Such a fascinating woman, the 
Baroness Kalbskopf, dear M. Zi^ler — plays so exquisitely 
on the guitar, and has such surprising luck at roulette ! 
What's this ? Lights ? Nein, Kellner, nein ! Nous no 
Toulongs pas, entendez vous! Wigglesworth, do speak 
to this man ! You know their horrid language so much 
better than I do, and he will insist on lightii^ a pair of 
wax-candles and charging them in the bill, whether we 
want them or not !" 

Here the astonished waiter was interrupted by an excited 
harangue in bad B.henish German from Mr. Wigglesworth, 
and, Bfter a contemptuous stare at the pie and other eat- 
ables, retreated in dudgeon, bearing the candles with him. 
Whereupon Mrs. Wigglesworth opened a wicker-basket of 
large capabilities, and taking forth a small tin candlestick 
and an end of wax-light, illuminated the room triumphantly 
at her own expense. 

Shortly after this M. Ziegler bade me a formal farewell 
and took his departure, accompanied by Mr. Wiggles-^ 
worth, who volunteered to pilot him to the hotel of the 
Three Kings. Anna and the attentive Count leaned out 
of the open window, looking over the river, and conversing 
in whispers. Mrs. Wigglesworth, who, to do her justice, 
seemed really cordial and kind, busied herself about 
engaging a bed-chamber for me near her own ; and then, 
on my pleading great fatigue as an apology for retiring so 
early, insisted on accompanying me thither, and seeing 
that all was in readiness and s\:^ciently comfortable. 

" We start to-morrow morning, my dear Mademoiselle 
— ^that is, if 1/ou are strong enough to travel — ^and leave 
here about ten o'clock. I'm sure I am most delighted to 
hia.ve you with us ! You must talk to Anna to-morrow. 
She is such a sweet child, and so wrapt up in the Count ! 
I hope you will like the Count. Such a noble character ! 
such a patriot ! — such a devoted lover ! He has made the 
most princert. presents to Anna. It was only this morn- 
ing that he gave her a lovely little locket containing a pieco 
of his hair! He owns an immense castle — ^the Schlosa 
Nogodi — somewhere in Hungary ; but I forget the name 
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of the place, just; at present. Anna will tell yon all about' 
it to-morrow. We met him last winter at the house of 
the Baroness Kalbskopf (you heard me mention the 
Baroness before P) in Vienna. He was greatly struck with 
Anna then; but, enfre nous, there was somebody else 
in the way at that time (a very delightful young man he 
was, too, and qtdte an aristocrat — Monsieur Eagout by 
name), and so it came to nothing. But it is not more 
than a fortnight since we encountered each other again, 
quite by accident, down at Baden (Swiss Baden, you know), 
and now, as you see, they are engaged. Ah, young love ! 
young love ! — ^how beautiful it is to stand by and observe 
it ! Well, you are dreadfully tired, so I won't detain you 
any longer with my prattle. Good night, my dear Made- 
moiselle — ^you will sleep to-morrow night, I trust, at 
Mannheim or Mayence. By the bye, have you any soap 
with you ? Ah, you are not used to travelling, or you. 
would know why I ask that question ! My dear young 
lady, if you only touch their soap at these hotels, they will 
make you pay for the entire cake ; only fancy — the entire 
cake ! We always carry our own soap when we are travel- 
ling. Besides, they manufacture it so badly in these foreign 
towns ! Stay, I'll bring you a piece. No ? Well, just 
as you please ; but I warn you of the consequences. Good 
night ! Good night ! Schlafen sie wohl ! Ha ! ha ! you will 
laugh at my miserable German, I dare say — Good kiqht !" 



She is gone, and, opening my window, I look up to the 
sky and the stars, and find no companionship in them. 
The noisy revellers in the inn parlour are singing in rude 
chorus, and rapping their drinking-horns to the measure— 
the church clocks are chiming confusedly — ^the hum and 
Bustle of the town is audible all around — the broad river 
flows by, with the moonlight upon it. 

A long time passes thus, and the inn is cleared at length 
ef its visitors. The lights go out one by one from the 
windows in the street. The sounds of life ebb slowly into 
the nlenee of lught. Only the foot of a patrol ia heard 
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tow and then upon the echoing pavement, and when 
next the clocks chime it is eleven that thej strike, and 
all is veiy quiet. 

Then a solitary voice, far away, is heard chanting the 
fragment of a hymn, and a little hoat with a single sail 
glides down the enrrent and through the path of the 
moonlight, like a swan. 

I close the window now, and, creeping into bed, lay 
my cheek down upon the pillow, and let my tears flow on. 
It is the first time that I have wept for this sorrow, and 
I am thankful that I can weep at last. 

But I am very lonely to-night — alas.! very lonely* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

X^OK BASI.E TO OSTDITD. 

Wb start next day, and travel from Basle to Mannheim, 
where we spend the night, and whence we depart by the 
Bhine- steamer in a blinding mist, at half-past four o'clock 
the following morning. 

It is a very miserable journey for the first five hours. 
The Wigglesworths (who declare that one loses all the 
best of the scenery in the after-part of the boat,) have 
taken steerage places where there is no awning, very few 
seats, and a crowd of rough people. The air is raw and 
chill — ^the sky a dull uniform grey — and but for the warm 
cloak lined with sables, for which I am indebted to the 
munificence of Madame, I should be drenched in mist 
and spray. 

Towards half-past nine o'clock the weather clears a 
little — ^the sun glints out momentarily now and then — • 
some musicians at the other end of the vessel begin to 
play — passengers saunter to and fro along the damp decks^ 
and some of the most picturesque of the Bhine scenery 
comes in sight. 

At Coblentz the steward's bell rings. Huugry touristd 
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make a Tuah. to dinner, and Mrs. Wallenstein Wigglesworib 
dispatches Count Nogodi to the gloomy depths of the 
cellar which is, by courtesy, entitled the fore-cabin, 
whence he presently emerges with the wicker-basket of 
large capabilities. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, in his excitement, rubs his head all 
over, causing each particular hair to stand bolt upright 
— ^the Count brings a portmanteau, and, seating himself 
upon it, spreads his pocket-handkerchief over his knees 
and is hungry in silence — even the countenance of the 
fair Anna is expressive of a faint interest in the proceed- 
ings, and Mrs. Wigglesworth presides at the basket with 
a courtesy that is quite refreshing to witness. 

" Now, my dears," she says, looking round affection- 
ately at us all — "Now, my dears, let us see what we 
have here! First of all, meat-pie. Shall I give you a 
piece of meat-pie, dear Mademoiselle Natalie ! — it is the 
same pie that you liked so much the night before last at 
Basle, and, fortimately, is not all gone yet ! Five little 
rolls— a small Schabzieger cheese — a pot of fresh butter — 
a bag of cakes (my own pepper-cakes) — and a bottle of 
he — autiful Grafenberger wine ! Well, if we can't make 
a delightful little dinner of all this, I think we shall in- 
deed be difficult to please ! Coimt Stanislaus, a little bit 
of this cheese! Ah, Wigglesworth, dear, do you re- 
member poor Captain Opoffski, how fond he was of Schab- 
zieger cheese P A delicious creature, dear Mademoiselle ! 
quite a genius, and guileless as a baby. He was a Polish 
exile of distinction — stayed for some weeks with us when 
we resided at Heidelberg, and was so fond of Anna. He 
left us quite suddenly one day (for political reasons), and 
we have never seen or heard anything of him since. By 
the bye, Wigglesworth, dear, that was the very day upon 
which we so unaccountably lost our silver tearpot ! A 
great loss. Count Nogodi — a great loss ! It was a noble 
tea-pot — had been an heirloom in the Wigglesworth 
&mily for upwards oifive-and-twenty years, and was given 
to Mr. Wigglesworth's mother by her uncle, the Beverend 
Elias Silverskin^ who married the second cousin of Sir 
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Bamsburj Parkes, the Tory member. "Wigglesworth, it 
is your place, dear, to help the wine ! Coimt Nogodi, you 
don't eat !" (the Count looks as though he should be yery 
happy to eat, if there were any possible resource open to 
him except that of descending upon the plates of his neigh- 
bours). " Anna, my angel, I should like to see you with 
as good an appetite every day — ^we must live upon some- 
thing else, you know, as well as love ! Dear Mademoiselle, 
do you enjoy your little dinner alfreBco ? This charming 
German air makes me vulgarly hungry, and it is %o plea- 
sant to sit here in this cosy way, and see the exquisite 
panorama as we pass ! Now, is it not a thousand times 
more agreeable than to go down among thirty or forty 
people into a close warm cabin, where all the dishes are 
half cold, and one never gets anything one likes to eat, 
and has to pay three and twopence English for it, without 
wine ? Besides, they never provide half enough for the 
people on board these boats — ^never ! Ah, there's Ander- 
nach ! Anna, my darling, tell the dear Count all about that 
delightfully poetical day that we spent last summer at 
Andemach, when we lost our provision-basket, and got 
no dinner till our return to Neuwied at eight o'clock in 
the evening ! Wigglesworth, dear, as we seem to have 
finished the contents of our basket, perhaps you will 
kindly put it away with the rest of the luggage. Dear ! 
dear ! I am afraid we shall have more rain before long !" 

And I fear so too, for the dark clouds are once more 
gathering all around, and those who had laid aside their 
wateiproofed cloaks and paletots begin to look up to the 
sky and put them on again. Presently a tremendous 
shower comes down, and the Wigglesworths are fain to 
take refuge in the fore-cabin. My cloak is thick, so I 
prefer to stay and defy the weather ; and, sitting thus 
upon the almost deserted deck, I catch a glimpse of Count 
Nogodi devouring an enormous block of black bread at 
the door of the caboose. 

Thus it rains and rains without intermission up to half-past 
six o'clock, when we stop alongside the wharf at Cologne, 
and prepare to land. Our luggage is all piled together in one 
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spot; bnt the porter who shoulders my box is not permitted 
to touch a single package belonging to mj companions. 

" Not for the world, thank yoa, dear Mademoiselle," 
pants Mrs. Wigglesworth, looking very red, and stag- 
gering feebly forward between two domineering carpet- 
bags, which bmnp against everybody's legs, and get in 
her own way every minute — *^ !Not for the world ! Our 
luggage is so trifling— only three carpet-bags, one box, 
and the wicker-basket — ^that we always carry it ourselves 
when we are travelling. It spares an enormous expense ; 
and, what is still more important, we know that it is safe. 
Oh really. Count, I am ashamed to trouble t/ou, when you 
have your own portmanteau to take care of! Well, then, 
if you will have something, there's the wicker-basket. 
Wigglesworth ! are you coming with the box and the black 
bag ? Anna, darling, I lefb the umbrellas and shawls and 
the portfolio to your care ! Oh dear, what a long distance 
it is along these quays, and how these porters annoy one ! 
Ifein, I tell you, nein /" 

And so, in ludicrous procession, with Mrs. Wigglesworth 
at the head besieged by porters and struggling with the 
bags, we toil through ram and mud, and reach at last the 
Hotel du Ddme, a rambling, dingy, unsatisfactory sort of 
third-rate house close by the cathedral, where I obtain a 
tolerably pleasant chamber at the front, and, taking upon 
myself to order a plentiful and substantial tea, invite the 
party to be my guests for the evening — a proposition 
which is productive of general satisfaction, especially to 
Mr. Wigglesworth and the Count, who were just on the 
point of setting out on a foraging expedition with um- 
brellas and the wicker-basket. 

The entertainment passes off admirably. Cutlets, dried 
salmon, cakes, toast and eggs disappear like provisions in 
a pantomime, and Mrs. Wigglesworth does me the favour 
to head the table. After tea we have just time to go 
round the exterior of the unfinished cathedral, and, re- 
tiring early to rest, set off the next morning for Aix-la- 
Ohapelle. 
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And ihns, daj bj day, we trayel on. Anna, as ever, 
has very little to say, and that little is said to the Connt 
in whispers. The Count is always polite, and never loses 
his presence of mind or his app^te for an instant. Mr. 
Wigglesworth does all the purveying and light porterage 
of the party, and is constantly either feeding or emptying 
the hungry pockets of the blue and black jacket. As for 
Mrs. Wigglesworth, like Eve, ''on hospitable thoughts 
intent," she occupies herself in scraping together all ima- 
ginable waifs and strays, with an acute eye to the public 
good. All the pieces of sugar left in the hotel sugar- 
basins, all the ends -of candle remaining in our respective 
chamber-candlesticks, all the contents of pepper-boxes and 
salt-cellars are consigned to little cones of brown paper, 
and (with everything that is left in the way of bread and 
meat) carried away in the basket for further consumption. 
Nor is this all. When it does chance that we put up at 
a tolerably respectable hotel where they place writing- 
materials in the travellers' rooms, Mrs. Wigglesworth 
embraces the opportunity with consummate skill, and re- 
plenishes her ink-bottle, wafer-box, and paper-case at the 
expense of her host. She likewise "gets up" pocket- 
handkerchiefs, false-collars, and other trifles in the Seclusion 
of her own chamber, and hangs them out to dry, on fine 
nights, from her bedroom window — which accounts for 
the rough effect of the family linen. 

It is the evening of the fifth day when we arrive at 
Ostend, which looks flat and unprofitable enough. We 
leave our luggage at the luggage-office, and I walk to and 
fro upon one of the high wooden piers while the Wiggles- 
worths explore the ndghbourhood in search of cheap 
lodgings. 

The autumn winds blow coldly now towards nightfall^ 
and there is a thick vapour gathering over the sea, which 
lashes up far beneath my feei and breaks against the 
sturdy piles with a moaning that seems almost to echo 
the metancholy voice in my own desolate heart. Dusk 
gathers slowly round — the Ostend light gleams out to 
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ships at sea — a steamer comes labouring up with a red 
lamp at her prow, and the fishermen are putting off in 
their little boats bj the shore. 

Strange that I should so dread crossing that ocean-road 
to-morrow ! Strange that yon seventy miles of salt foam 
should appear so to seal my exile, and that my affections 
should chng thus, as it were, to the very soil of the Con- 
tinent ! I am vu*tually as much an alien to-night on this 
Ostend pier as I shall be to-morrow night in the streets 
of London — ^yet how different ! 

Oh my fair Switzerland ! oh my dear native Fribourg, 
lying so stilly in the circling arm of the pleasant Saarine, 
how can it be that thou art still the same, whilst I, thy 
child, stand here with the spray upon my cheek looking 
towards the land of the stranger ? Even now, at this 
gentle hour when the labour of the day is past and the 
cows are driven out to the pasturages, the young men and 
maidens are gathering round thy bubbling fountains, or 
loitering hand in hand beside the river — ^the light streams 
out from the forge of Arnold Zeller, and flickers down 
upon the water like a torch inverted — ^the organ is pealing 
through the dim aisles of St. Nicholas — ^the priests are 
chanting an evening service in the little chapel at the 
foot of Madame's garden — and she, perchance, and Louis 
are- 

I can pursue the theme no farther. 

Just then Mrs. Wigglesworth comes up and leads me 
away in triumph. They have found charming lodgings — 
exactly what they wanted-— commanding such a sweet 
view of — of the bathing-machines ! The sitting-room, to 
be sure, is somewhat small, and the Coimt's sleeping 
apartment is nothing but a closet, which will have to serve 
them for lumber-room and larder as well ; but then the 
situation is heavenly, and everything is so surpassingly 
clean, and the terms so reasonable ! Only seven francs a 
week without attendance or cooking — ^which of course 
they will do for themselves, for the sake of amusement ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A SiaKT OF PEBIL. 

So ! it is over, and the little group upon the pier has 
grown so small that I can no longer distinguish strangers 
from friends. The steamer creaks and pants and speeds 
along — shore and piers and housetops on the flat coast 
seem to sink lower and lower into the sea — ^presently all 
has disappeared — there is '' nothing before and nothing 
behind but the sky and the ocean," and all that remains 
to me of the whilom companionship of Mrs. Wallenstein 
Wigglesworth is a bag of pepper-cakes affectionately 
thrust upon me at parting ! 

On and on, over the wide sea! It was very early 
morning when I started — it is past mid-day when the 
white cliffs come in sight, and we land at Dover. 

Now a weary delay at the custom-house, where the 
contents of my box are rudely overturned, and my little 
wood-carving — Laurent's farewell gift — is handed from one 
official to another, and, after much questioning and con- 
sulting, is at last returned to me and suffered to pass free. 
Now the stage-coach and the novel landscape. Every 
minute farther and farther away ! 

It is a sweet English country through which I journey 
in the warm afternoon. 

On, still on, past old farm-houses with quaint gables 
and wreathed chimneys, mossied bams and fruitful orchards 
— ^past slopes and valleys richly cultivated — past green 
meadows and winding rivers bordered by silvery pollards 
— ^past quiet nooks set roimd with flowering hedges and 
enclosing tiny ponds, with dreamy cattle lying all around 
— ^past lines of old red wall, and pleasant cottages with 
the sunset burning brightly in the diamond panes of their 
little casements — ^past old churches, mouldering tranquilly 
away, like the dead that slumber in their withied graves 
beneath the shade of the old towers — ^past little villages, 
and bowling-greens, and rosy children swinging upon 
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gates — past straggling towns, and water-mills, and green 
fields white with sheep — and then dusk again. Dusk 
followed by darkness, showing now and then a town and 
a lighted inn. More lights by and bye. Long rows of 
them crossing the distance and bordering all the road. 
A closer atmosphere — ^a decrease of speed — ^a yard filled 
with people — a sound of many vehicles. London ! 

Alighting with the rest, I found myself in the midst of 
a busy crowd, all foreign, all strange, and all intent upon 
their own business. I stood looking around me in help- 
less dismay. No one spoke to me. No one looked at me. 
Some were hurrying away with their luggage, and some 
were welcomed by waiting friends. One little boy, espe- 
cially, who had travelled beside me all the way fix)m Canter- 
bury, was lifted out of the coach by his mother, and greeted 
with a burst of tears and kisses. It was by a great effort 
that I restrained my own tears at this sight, and there ia 
no describing the sense of desolation that weighed upon 
my heart. Presently I saw my box handed off the roof, 
claimed, and stood beside it, and knew not what next to 
do. Was nobody coming to meet me ? 

The horses were taken out now and led away. The 
travellers went away in cabs and coaches. I alone stood 
in sad bewilderment under a lamp, waiting and forgotten. 
Then I thought that the coach might have come in to- 
night before its time, and that some one would arrive 
shortly, so, being very weary, I sat down patiently upott 
my box and looked about me. 

Up at the farther end of the yard, seen dimly by the 
light of an oil-lamp and a couple of lanterns, stood the 
horses, which a couple of ostlers were divesting of their 
harness, and otherwise attending to in a bustling, whist- 
ling, careless sort of way. In a little dim office at the 
opposite side of the passage leading into the street beyond, 
I saw the coachman, the g^ard, some porters, and a clerk, 
busUy sorting and writing upon a quantity of parcels and 
hampers that were still being unladen, one by one, and 
flung in upon the office floor. Bound about this office, 
malang a little lane for the porters and packages, a number 
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of persons stood, quite filling up tbe space betweea the 
coach and the door. All were waiting for parcels which 
thej expected, and what with the calling out of names and 
addresses, the disputes ahout carriage, and the difficulties 
respecting change, there was a confusion indeed. 

Amongst this crowd, mj attention hecame, somehow or 
another, attracted very particularly towards one indi- 
vidual. I could not help looking at her, though I could 
not tell why I did so ; and she, apparently, could not help 
looking at me, for she turned her head several times, and 
observed me attentively — always glancing away in another 
direction, however, if her eyes encountered mine. She was 
a short, stout, elderly person, with reddish hair and white 
(syelashes. She carried a basket on her arm ; was meanly 
Messed, and had a droop in one eyelid, which lent an un- 
favourable cunning look to her face, as though she were 
winking. 

Presently I heard her ask if a box had arrived for her, 
but the reply was indistinct, and then she came round by 
the back of the coach, and crossed over to where I was 
sitting. 

"Are you a-waitin' for anybody or lookin' for any- 
think, my dear ?'* she said, peering into my face. 

"Thank you," I said, coldly, "I am expecting some- 
body?" 

"Maybe," she replied, holding her head a httle on one 
side, " you are a-waitin' for me !" 

I looked up in astonishment, and made no answer. 

" You're a foreigner, ain't you, my dear ?" 

I repHed in the affinnative. 

" And your name — ^what may that be ?" 

" NataUe Metz." 

" Why, that's just right, then !" she exclaimed. " I've 
been here ever so often, looking out for you, and to-night 
I'd almost given you up !" 

" How P" I said, half rising, and sitting down agaiu. 
"Are — are you the person who was to meet me here?" 

" To be sure I am," she replied, promptly. " I'm Mrs. 
Jones," 
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I repeated the name yaguelj afber her. An indefinable 
something in her voiee and eyes troubled me, and I mis- 
trusted her, I could not tell wherefore. 

*' And now then/' said Mrs. Jones, rubbing her hands 
together in a manner meant to be cheerful, '' we'd better 
be off as soon as possible, and you can tell me the news 
as we go along. Is this all the luggage you've got with 
youP" 

And she stooped down, examined the label, and tried the 
weight of my box. 

" Yes," I replied, " that is all ; but had we not better 
wait a few minutes longer P" 

« Wait !" echoed Mrs. Jones, sharply. " What for ?" 

" To— to see if anybody else is coming," I answered, 
timidly. 

** Who else should come but me P" asked Mrs. Jones, 
turning red, " Do you expect anybody else ?" 

" Really," I said, hesitatingly, " I don't Imow." 

" Have you many friends in London ?" 

" None, but yourself; and I suppose you will see me 
off again to-morrow, wont you, Mrs. Jones ?" 

" Oh, to-morrow !" she repeated. " Why need you be 
in such a hurry P" 

"Because Madame's sister will be expecting me," I 
replied. " Is it far from London where she lives ?" 

" Oh yes, a long way," said Mrs. Jones. " A very long 
way indeed. I s'pose you've got her address, haven't 
you r 

I pointed, by way of answer, to my box. Mrs. Jones 
nodded. 

" Ah, well !" she said, " we'll see about that by and 
bye. You'll go home with me for to-night, at all events, 
and then you know you can go or stay to-morrow as you 
please. My place ain't far irom here. We might almost 
walk there, if it wasn't for the box. At all events, you 
wont mind paying for a coach, I dare say. Come dong ! 
I'll call one, and we shall be there in a minute or two, 
— -^'^ safe and comfortable." 

^ not wish to go with her. I would have given the 
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world tliat anjiliing had occurred at that moment to give 
me au excuse for going to a hotel instead ; but, child that 
I was f I could devise no expedient, and in another instant 
it was too late. She signalled to a coach, my box waa 
lifted in, she muttered some address to the driver which 
was inaudible to me, took her seat by my side, and away 
we went through the crowded streets, all blazing with 
lights, and alive with passengers. 

Once in the vehicle, a sort of weary torpor came upon 
me. I forgot my apprehensions, or, rather, I ceased to 
care about them. All I needed was rest — ^rest and quiet. 
Anything but streets, and noise, and shops ! Anything 
but motion and change ! 

"Mine's a very poor sort of place, my dear, for a young 
lady like you," said Mrs. Jones, as we went along ; " but 
it's none the worse for that ; and though we are humble 
folks, we're honest ; and you don't seem as if you'd bo 
hard to please either." 

" Indeed I am not," I said faintly. " How did you 
know I was coming ? Did Madame write to you ?" 

" Yes — yes, I was wrote to," replied Mrs. Jones, looking 
out of the window, and speaking somewhat hastily. 

" And — and, please, who are you ? How does Madame 
happen to know you ?" 

Mrs. Jones looked out of the window again. 

" I — I was housemaid in the family of one of her friends, 
my dear," she replied, after a momentary pause ; " but 
that was a long time ago. I'm a married woman now, 
and my husband's name is William Jones, which his trade 
is an engine-driver on the Liverpool Railway. Did you 
never hear none of them speak of Mrs. Jones ?" 

I shook my head and felt very sleepy, and my compa- 
nion became idl at once silent and absorbed. Then the 
coach turned aside from the great thoroughfare into a 
labyrinth of dark streets where there were hardly any 
lamps, and but few passengers. Here I fell into a half 
unconscious state, and have no remembrance of anything 
farther, till at length the coach stopped and Mrs. Jones 
got out. 

IT 
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**Here we are, mj dear," said she. "You've got to 
pay the man. Two shillings is his fare, but he's sure to 
want half-a^rown. Have you got half-a-crown handy ?" 

" I really don't know," I said, taking out my purse. 
*' I don't yet understand the value of your English money. 
Is this the coin P" 

"No, that's a shilling. Here — s'pose you give me 
your purse and let me pay him, while you get out. Lord ! 
now dishonest folks might rob you !" 

And Mrs. Jones took it from my hand, opened the door 
of her house with a latch-key, helped the driver to carry 
my box into the passage, and, when she had satisfied him, 
put my purse in her pocket. 

I followed her into a bare dreary room, dimly lighted 
by a hollow fire. 

" It don't look none of the cheerMlest at present," said 
Mrs. Jones, bustling about, and lighting a candle as she 
spoke ; " but it will be more lively when the fire gels up. 
I s'pose you'd like a bit of supper now, wouldn't you ?" 

" Thank you," I said, shivering, " I am only cold and 
tired, and I don't care for anything to eat. I think I 
would rather go to bed, if you please." 

"You can't just yet, then," replied Mrs. Jones, shortly. 
** The bed's got to be made ; and before I make it, I must 
eat my supper. I've been out ever since two o'clock, and 
that's enough to make one hungry, I can tell you. I'm 
Bure," she continued, bringing a loaf and some cold meat 
from a comer cupboard — " I'm sure my life's anything but 
easy, with a husband that's a journeyman printer, out all 
hours of the day and night " 

" A printer I" I interrupted. " You told me he was an 
engine-driver I" 

"Did IP*' said Mrs. Jones, looking somewhat confused, 
and glancing up at me again from under the queer eyelid. 
" Well, of course I did ! Don't they work printin' by 
steam, and don't my husband work the engine ? Why, 
any one might ha* seen what I meant withhalf an eye !" 

"I beg your pardon," I replied* "I tinderstand you 
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Mrs. Jones receiredthis apology with a dissatisfied look 
and a sort of grunt, and went on eating voracioosly. 

I wished to conciliate her, and presently (as soon as I 
could think of anything to say) 1 spoke again. 

" What part of London do you call this P'* 1 asked. 

She looked up at me sharply, ^md laid down her knifb 
and fork. 

" What can that matter, to you now P'^ 

•" Not much, certainly," I replied ; " but t ain a stranger, 
and I wish to know." 

"Oh, of course, of course,'* said she, more civilly. 
"Well, my dear, this here's called — called Bayswater. 
Tou'U remember that, wont you P Bayswater.** 

I repeated it after her, but with an odd feeling of dis- 
trust for which I could not account. Somehow or another 
1 did not believe that the name of the pkce was Bays- 
water — or that her husband was what shfe had told me. I 
began to be alanned. 

Perhaps my countenance betrayed a portion of what 
was passmg through ihy mind, for Mrs. Joties smiled upon 
me again in her unpleasant manner, and, rising from table, 
said she would go up and see after my room directly. 

I was glad when she was gone, and sat looking moodily 
at the embers, and thinking what I should do on the 
morrow. With Mrs. Jones I was resolved not to stay 
another day. It surprised me that Madame should have 
consigned me to the care of such a person. She said she 
had been a servant. This might be t]*ue; but I was 
racked by indefinable doubts, and longed to get away. I 
then remembered with terror that it was she who had 
asked me my name and destination — that I had myself 
given all the clues, and that I had no guarantee whatever 
for the truth of any of her assertions. How should 1. 
escape p Supposing that I strolled out on the morrow, as 
if for a walk, and returned folr my box with a cab ? This 
was evidently my best plan, in case she should refuse to 
bring me a vehicle. In the mean time I must show no 
suspicion, and make the best of my situation. Looking 
round at the bare walls and wretched furniture, I shud* 
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dered. What a contrast to the refined luxury of the home 
1 had left ! What if this woman were a robber by profes- 
eion P What if— 

' Three or four heavy blows dealt upon the outer door set 
the window-shutters shaking, and sent the sudden blood 
up to my brow. My heart beat in spite of me, and I in- 
voluntanly started up and held my breath. Scarcely had 
the echo of the first summons died off when tiie strokes 
were repeated, louder and heavier than before. 

"In Heaven's name, what*s that?" I exclaimed, as 
Mrs. Jones hurried through the room, and proceeded to 
unfasten the door. 

" It's only my husband," she replied, as a heavy foot 
crossed the threshold. " Well, Bill, I guess you'd like to 
batter the door down next time ! Come, be civil, here's a 
new lodger in the parlour !" 

A tall, powerful man, with a dogged but not unhandsome 
countenance, came into the room before she had done 
speaking. He seemed, from what I could see, to have 
thrust her rudely on one side and entered before her. He 
carried a heavy stick and a basket containing some kind of 
iron tools, and giving them, without a word, into her hands, 
flung his hat upon the floor, drew a chair close to the fire, 
acknowledged my presence with a sullen nod and a long 
stare, and said impatiently — 

"Now, then, am I to have any supper to-night ?" 

" There it is," replied the wife, pointing to the table. 
" You can feed yourself, I s'pose !" 

« What, nothing but that ? Nothing hot ?" 

"Nothing else," said the woman, half apologetically. 
" I've been out all day, and we're only just in, me and the 
young woman." 

He made no reply, but going over to the table cut the 
loaf in halves, placed the whole of the meat upon his 

folate, and with them returned to the fire and ate sulkily, 
ooking up at me now and then with a mingled expression 
of curiosity and ill-temper. 

" Wouldn't you like to go to bed, my dear ?" asked 
Mrs. Jones, anxiously. . " The room's all ready." 
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" What do you want to hurry the young woman to be4 
for ?" said her husband, turning sharply upon her. " She 
ain't had no talk along with me yet, have you, my 
dear ?" 

" But she said she was tired," expostulated Mrs. Jones. 
" She said she wanted to go to " 

" Hold your tongue, and be hanged!" interrupted the 
man, savagely. " I'm master here, ain't I ? I say she 
shan't go to bed. I say she donH want to go to bed — 
do you, my dear ?" 

"Not, not directly, sir," I faltered, trembling from 
head to foot, and scarcely knowing what I said. 

" There now I If she's a mind to sit up a bit and enjoy 
my company, what's that to you, I should like to know ? 
Here — give me a pipe — d'ye hear ?" 

He, as it were, flung the words at his wife, who handed 
him a pipe and sat down at the other side of the table. 
He filled, lit, and smoked it in silence for a long time, 
during which no one spoke or moved. Then he stared at 
me again, and, somewhat softening his voice, said — 

" Well now, what part of the country do you come 
from ?" 

"I am not English," I replied. "I come from Swit- 
zerland, and I crossed the sea this morning." 

I had schooled myself by this time — made up my mind 
what I should do, and looked at him aB I spoke with an 
affectation of fearless unsuspicion which I was far enough 
from feeling. 

" Oh, a foreigner, are you ? Well, I thought you spoke 
queer-like, but I didn't guess you was a foreigner. What's 
your name ?" 
•« Natalie Metz." 

" Natalie — Natalie ! It's a pretty name, tho' I never 
heard it afore.'* Here he puifed away for some minutes, 
during which he never removed his eyes from my face. 
"And you're a pretty gal, too," he added presently. 
** What are you goin' to do in London, eh ? — Goin' into 
service ?" * 

" I have a letter to a lady in the country, ^iomewhere 
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l^y the sea," I sq>Ued ; " and I am going to live mth 
her." 

" Into the county t" he repeated. " WeU, you mustn't 
go yet awhile I See a little of London first, you know I 
I shan't let you go away just yet. I like your looks, and 
1 think you and me'll he very good friends." 

Pe smiled insolently at me as he said this, and I felt 
myse^ crimsoning with fear and anger. Here Hrs. Jo^es 
came to my aid. 

"Come, Bill," she said, soothingly, ^*why don't you 
let the young lady go to hed ? You can see she's tired, 
and she'll he able to keep up better another time. I'm 
sure you'd like tq — ^wouldn't you, my dear ?" 

" Ii^deed, yes," I replied, taking courage, and rising as 
I spoke. " I have been a long joiumey to-day, and I am 
very much fatigued.'* 

" Oh well, I don't want to make wyself disagreeable," 
Efaid he, rising also, and holding out his great horny hand 
to me as I passed. " I'm always agreeable, I am, and that's 
more than any one can say of you, old woman I Good 
ijight, my dear — shake hands — and" — ^here he bent his fiice 
down close to mine — " and I wouldn't let you go so soon 
to-night, only that you're tired, and the old woman's 
jealous !" 

Here he wrung the hand which I dared not rpfuse to 
give him, and bursting into a horse-laugh resumed his 
seat and his pipe as I left the room. 

It was a tolerably comfortable bed-chamber into which 
she preceded me, and contained some chairs, a table, a 
cuiirtained bed, and even some pieces of carpet. 

" This is a room we've been in the habit of letting," 
said the woman, observing me look round. "Is there 
anything more you'll be likely to want before I go ?" 

She spoke in a harsh, uncivil tone, and kept looking at 
me imder the drooping eyelid with the white lashes. 

I wanted my box ; but I dared not say so, lest her 
husband should have to bring it up, as doubtless he would 
kave done, since it weighed heavily ; so I said, " Nothing, 
t^iank you — good night." 
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She made me no answer ; but turned away, and banged 
tbe door behind her. 

My first impulse was to secure the bolt. 

I might have guessed it 1 There waa no key in the 
lock, and no bolt anywhere I 

I dropped upon a seat, and covered my face with my 
hands. 

God of Mercy 1 what was to become of me ? 

To go to bed — to sleep, was out of the question. The 
candle was but freshly lighted — would bum, perhaps, for 
four or five hours. I resolved to sit up ^11 night. 

There was silence down-stairs — dead silence — for a long 
time. Then I heard them talking. 1 could distinguish 
his voice from hers all through. Loud at first, they grew 
lower presently, and then sunk to a faint murmuring, 
which reached me only at intervals. I rose, crossed the 
floor softly, turned the handle slowly and noiselessly, and 
by degrees opened the door, and crept out upon the 
landing. 1 think 1 must have been nearly a quarter of an 
hour accomplishing this. 

At first I could distinguish nothing of what they said. 
By and bye, when my ear grew more &miliar with the 
sounds, I caught a few words here and there. 

"A real lady, I tell you — coach-office — plenty of 
money." 

They were speaking of me ! 

''The box is heavy— out in the passage — ^too much 
noide." 

Here a long delay, and the whispering so low that I 
could catch nothing. Then I heard the door opened, and 
their footsteps in the passage. Then they returned morei 
slowly, and laid- some heavy object cautiously on the floor. 
My box! lihen a measured sound, as of some iron i&« 
strument grating, grating I 

" Hush ! she'll hear you !" 

It was the woman's voice. 

*' STot she ! She's too tired to be lyin' awake at this 
hour. Curse the lock, how hard it is ! t'here !" 

It was opened now, and all was stiU again, save some- 
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iimes a smothered exclamation, or the somid of something 
being placed upon the table. They were emptying it. 
Then I heard a faint chinking, as of money, and the 
voices began again. 

" I tell you I'll do as I please. I like the gal, and I'll 
stand her friend, and I should like to see who'll dare to 

ill-use her then ! D you, you jealous witch ! I say 

she shall be well-treated ! You've got the clothes — ^ain't 
you satisfied with them ? I'll have the money and the 
gal too, if I choose, and who's to prevent me ? What, 
wont you be still ?" 

" You'll be heard I" she said in a frightened whisper. 

" I don't care if I am. There, get to bed with you — 
I've a mind to stop here to-night." 

" Wont you go to bed at all. Bill ?" 

" That's my business. Get away with you." 

I heard her advancing footsteps, and, hastily retreating, 
closed my door and blew the candle out. On the landing 
she paused and listened. She might almost have heard 
the beating of my heart. I heard it. Then the steps 
passed on to an upper story, and all was still. 

I was in darkness now — utter darkness, and that fearful 
man below, within a few yards' distance ! Alas ! alas ! 
what had I done that I should fall into this den of peril ? 
I sank upon my knees beside the bed, and tried to pray ; 
but terror had so absorbed my every faculty that I coidd 
frame no words — summon no thoughts. After kneeling 
there for a long interval, I rose again, and again stole out 
upon the landing. 

All was intensely quiet. I could hear the ticking or 
the clock in the room below. 

By and bye — when I had stood there, perhaps, for 
nearly an hour, I became aware of a sound of heavy 
breathing, long, regular breathing, as of some one sleeping 
profoundly. 

A sudden thought of escape flashed through me ! 

Would it be possible, now, to creep down the narrow 
stairs, pass that dreaded room, open the street-door noise- 
lessly, and get away, away into the free streets beyond ? 
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And if he were to wake ? 

I trembled — I paused — I listened. Still the heavy 
breathing — ^heavier now than ever! I resolved to try. 

I had still my cloak upon me, but my bonnet was left 
down-stairs — ^in the very room where he was. Well, I must 
go without a bonnet. Better anything than remain here ! 

Slowly — slowly I made my way down, one step at a 
time. When I had got about half way, a stair creaked. 
1 stopped and listened. 

Nothing stirred. 

One by one — one by one. Is this the last ? I try it 
with my foot, and find a straw mat. Yes, I remember 
now, there was a straw mat at the-bottom. Straight across 
the passage gleams a faint light from the- room whence 
comes the sound of his respirations. Surely th^ are not 
so loud now ? Tut ! — it is but my fancy. 

On, by noiseless degrees, to the very door, where I 
peep in fearfully. He is sitting at the table, with his head 
dropped upon his folded arms, sleeping soundly. Yonder 
lies my bonnet, on a chair not far from the door, and 
there, close — close at his elbow, beside the guttering 
candle, stands my little wood-carving — my Joan of Arc ! 

Whence comes my courage ? I know not ; but all fear 
has left me now in the moment of my utmost danger. 
Step by step I come up and stand beside him — secure the 
figure in one hand, with the other place my bonnet on my 
head — cast one glance at my little treasures lying scattered 
everywhere upon the floor and table — creep back again, 
like my own shadow on the wall, and gain the street- 
door. 

No, I can't do it with the figure in my arm. I am 
forced to place it down upon the groimd, and take both 
hands to the lock. 

The key is rusty, and grates as I turn it. Hush ! 

He sleeps on. I can still hear him. 

Now the door yields — a breath of the blessed air, the 
free air, comes in upon my cheek ! 

Up with the little figure, and out, out into the street 
beyond, leaving the door wide op^n behind me ! 
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On, and on, and on ! Up one street and down another 1 
On in the darkness ! — ^It i3 Crod's night, and under His 
skies I am safe again! 



C^APTEE XVIIL 

THB BLTTS LIOK. 

RxnraTirG, always running — choosing ever between two 
turnings that which seemed to branch farthest away — 
flitting like a ghost past the few stragglers whom I chanced 
now and then to encounter, and never heeding where I 
went, so that it was only forward, I fled on like a hunted 
hare, till throbbing brain and trembling limbs, and a heart 
beating as if it must break, compelled me to pause at last. 
I clung to a railing for support, closed my eyes upon the 
reeling streets, and afber a few moments, during which all 
was sUent, opened them again, and looked around me. 

It seemed to be a neighbourhood of new streets, seen in 
this grey dawning coming up the East. Many of the 
houses were yet fenced round by scaffoldings — some were 
mere shells and skeletons, doorless and windowless — some, 
again, were all complete, curtained, and tenanted, with a 
clean, prim look upon them, like a row of newly-bound 
books. 

This, I could see, was not the part of London which I 
wanted. I would get back, if possible, to the coach- 
office, and there ascertain if Mrs. Jones were known. At 
all events, I must And some hotel where I could stay, either 
till my property was recovered, or till I could write and 
receive a letter from Madame de Wald. 

For all was gone — all ! Clothes, money, podcet-book, 
letter — all I / 

Well ! It was of no use to stay there thinking of it 1 I 
gathered my cloak more closely round me, and set forward 
again in the chill morning. 

More unfinished streets, with heaps of brick and sand, 
and great white vessels filled with mortar. Now a Gothic 
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bidlding, standing back &om the road in a drear garden — 
now a row of ceuars, where more houses will be built by 
and bje — now some market-grounds, and scattered villas, 
and bare fields — and beyond these what seemed, in that 
dim light, to be the open country. 

Nay, then! % was indeed straying widdy of the place I 
sought I What was to be done next P How should 1, in 
my weariness, retrace the miles that must lie between the 
office and this place? How exist without food during the 
long day which would elapse before 1 could arrive there P 

Firat of all, though, 1 must rest awhile. 1 felt 1 could 
go no farther even if I would. Nothing to sit upon but 
the dusty road or the damp clay bank beside it — no matter 
for that ! 1 sank down on the bank, where the clumped 
roots of a tr^e formed a rough kind of ledge, and, remem- 
bering the paper of pepper-cakes, began to eat, but was 
forced to throw the nauseous compound away at the first 
morsel. 

So the morning dusk rolled ofP slowly, and the day came 
up and found me crouching there. Then some market- 
carts an4 wagons went by, laden with fresh fruits and 
vegetables for the town — by and bye a few people on foot. 
Still) despite the yrandering glanpes cast upon me, and the 
spoken remarks of men driving past, 1 sat with my head 
bowed on my hands, an4 had no strength to move. 

And now, to the burning craving of hunger and the yet 
ipore intolerable ph^ue of thirst, succeeded a heavy 
numbness. My hands and feet grew stone cold, and I 
longed to lie down and sleep away the little life leflb 
in me. 

A church clock near at hai^d struck five. I had not 
tasted food for seventeen hours T' 

This thought partly roused me. Surely 1 was too 
young to die yet— to die of starvation and fatigue^— to 
die like a dog by the roadside ! 

Involuntarily I put my hand in my pocket, and found a 
few pence at the bottom. Life was worth an efibrt at all 
events ; so I forced myself Qnce more to rise, and, re* 
membexing that I had seei^ no inn or shop for a long way 
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back, made up my mind to go on yet a little farther, in 
the hope of finding some place where I might purchase a 
loaf and beg a glass of water. 

Once sustain life — once get back to the busy city, and I 
felt assured I should be safe. I had valuables, too, upon 
my person. A small gold watch (Madame's present on my 
fifteenth birthday), a brooch, my rich cloak, and a ring 
that Louis had given to me about a fortnight since. 
These things would be my guarantee for payment at any 
hotel. If it came to the worst, I could even sell them. 

Sell them! Two days — ay — eighteen hours ago, I 
should have loathed the idea of selling gifts like those ! 
I could think of it now, tottering feebly up that lone high- 
way, and sternly turn it over in my mind. Hunger is a 
great tamer of pride, and a strange leveller of delicate 
sentiment ! 

There were fields at either side, with stately houses 
standing back in high-walled gardens, and opening to the 
road with avenues and lodges every here and there. It wag 
a weary hill, and I thought I should never reach the top. 
Arriving there, however, after many pauses, I saw it 
sheer down steeply at the other side, bordered by fieldsr 
and hedges all the way, with a cluster of small houses at 
the foot, an ivied church-tower peeping over the tree-top^ 
and a rustic inn with bay windows that glittered in the 
fitful sunlight. 

Eejoiced as I was to see it, I had to rest before I went 
fai'ther. Then I strove to smooth my tangled hair with 
my hands, wiped the dust from my face, and went on. 

It was a pretty little inn, overgrown with roses; 
encrusted under the eaves with swallows'-nests ; sheltered 
by a row of old elms ; backed by warm stables and brown 
stacks ; and fronted by a horse-trough, and a swinging 
sign representative of a Blue Lion. 

Just outside the porch was a stone seat, and just before 
the door an ostler washing the wheels of a gig. 

My first impulse was to enter the inn — my second to 
sink down upon the stone bench, and wait till some one 
^'^**essed me. The ostler stopped in his occupation and 
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stared at me. Presently he came over, and, toucbing his 
cap, said — • 

" What may yonr pleasure he, ma^am ?" 

" I have walked a long way," I said, " and I am tired 
and hungry. Can I have something to eat here ?" 

" Certainly, ma'am. Will you walk into the parlour ?** 

Into the parlour, with but a few copper coins to pay my 
reckoning ! I felt myself blush as I answered him. 

*' I only want a little bread and cheese, and a glass of 
water, thank you. Can I have them here ?" 

" Oh, yes ! — ^if you like," said the man, opening his 
eyes to their utmost width, and retreating to the inn- 
door. Here he stopped, and calling to some one within, 
muttered some words in an imder-tone. A portly, rosy 
man, with a white apron, then came to the porch and 
looked at me — and then they whispered again — and then 
the new comer spoke. 

" Would you not prefer to step in, ma'am ?" he said, 
politely. " You can have breakfast served to you in the 
parlour, if you please. Coffee, tea, eggs, anything you 
choose." 

I shook my head, and showed him the pence in my 
hand. 

" I have been robbed," I replied ; " robbed of both 
money and clothes, and this is all that I have left. Unless, 
indeed," and here I held my brooch towards him, " un- 
less, indeed, you like to trust me, and will keep this till I 
can pay you I" ^ 

The landlord took the trinket and turned it over in his 
hand with a puzzled look. 

"Eeally," he said, hesitatingly, "I — I don't know 
what to say. It's a strange story. I'll speak to my wife." 

And so he went away, and several minutes passed. And 
now, whether it were the additional excitement, or the 
effort of speaking, or the added fatigue, anxiety, and sense 
of shame combined, I do not know, but a sudden dizzi- 
ness came upon me and a deadly sickness. I rose, fell 
back again upon the seat, and saw the landscape swim 
before me. 
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^ For shame, husband, to let the poor thing stay here 
a moment !" cried a woman's voice close at mj side. 
*' Didn't you see she was fainting away P Here, help to 
bring her in directly, some of you !" 

With these words I felt a sferong arm romid my waist — - 
was sensible of being carried along by two persons, of 
having my hands and forehead bathed in vin^ar, of a 
warm air, and of a confusion of many voices — and then, 
becoming gradually clearer, found myself lying back in a 
great chair before a blazing fire, surrounded by a crowd of 
pitying faces. 

" There, there, don't speak, dear !" said a middle-aged 
woman, with a round kindly face. " Don't ye speak now ! 
It's all right, and you're quite safe, and you'll be better 
presently. Where's the brandy for her ?" 

Some one standing by handed her a glass of brandy and 
water steaming hot, which she, with her own friendly 
hands, gave to me a spoonM at a time, with now and then 
a morsel of sopped bread. A very little sufficed for me, 
and I shook my head feebly. I was too weak for it, and 
I contrived to say so in a whisper. 

" Poor dear ! poor dear ! and yet you look to want it 
badly enough !" 

"I have — I have eaten nothing since yesterday at 
noon," I answered ; " nor been in bed all night." 

" Susan !" cried the landlady in a frenzy of compas- 
sion, " run up this moment, and warm the bed in Number 
Four ! Poor dear creature ! Well, I never heard the 
like !" 

" I came yesterday from Belgium," I pursued, faintly ; 
" and was deceived by a woman who — ^who pretended to 
let lodgings." 

" And she robbed you, the wretch ?" 

I bent my head in reply, and swallowed another spoon- 
ful of the brandy and water. 

" I escaped from her house,'* I said, "in the middle of 
the night. I have been walking ever since. I want to 
get back to London by arid bye, if I can, and try to — ^to 
recover what I have lost." 
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" You will not be able to go back to»day, young lady," 
Bald a harsh voice close beside me. 

It was a short, sallow, hard-featured, elderly man, with 
very bright black eyes and a profiision of iron-grey hair 
hanging in great masses over his forehead and sdmost 
down to his shoulders. I had not observed him before, 
and, ill as I was, there was something in his countenance 
that struck me, even then. 

" I will try,** I said, " when I am better." 

" Excuse me, but I think it impossible, unless you ride 
all the way. Are you a Belgian by birth ?*' 

" I am a Swiss," 1 replied, with a sigh. 

The stranger ran his fingers through his long hair, and 
looked at me with a sort of grave compassion ; then, un- 
buckling a knapsack from his shoulders, said, — 

" Landlord, I have changed my mind. Tou can pre-« 
pare a bed for me. I shall not go any farther to-day.'* 

He then added some words in an under-tone, which 
caused the landlord to glance from him to me more than 
once, and, when he had done, went out into the porch, 
lighted a large meerschaum, took a book from his pocket, 
and sat there reading. 

Shortly after this, my kind landlady helped me up to a 
pretty room smelling sweetly of the country air, where she 
put me to bed, -and bidding me ring for her when I woke 
again, so left me. 

Lying there at rest with the fresh sheets touching my 
cheek, and the heavy crimson curtains drawn closely all 
around, a sense of deep peace comes upon me. I am too 
weary and weak to think either of the past or the future, 
and, sensible only of the safe and blessed present, sink 
smilingly to sleep in the red gloom. 

PartiaUy waking now and again, I seem to hear a 
cautious lootstep retreating from the chamber-door, or* 
catch a glimpse of a woman's pleasant face between the 
curtains. And so, feeling that I am watched and cared 
for, I turn to sleep again, and again float out upon that 
sunny ocean which is islanded by dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE 8TEK JLND THE BLOSSOK. 

It was very pleasant sitting there in the porch of the 
Blue Lion, propped by cushions, with the ruddy afternoon 
sun bronzing the church tower behind the trees, and 
touching with fire the boughs of the old elms fronting 
the doorway. 

I felt comparatively well, but still much, exhausted, and 
leaned back in a happy musing mood, listening to the 
cawing of the rooks and to the blackbird in the bar, who 
hopped from perch to perch of his wicker cage, and seemed 
beside himself for joy of the merry sunshine. 

Every now and again the landlord, or his wife, or one 
of the maids, would come out to me with a cheerful smile, 
and ask how I was going on now, and if I would like a 
morsel more of that roast fowl, or a cup of tea, or a glass 
of new milk from the milking pail ; and by and bye the 
grey-haired stranger, whom I had not seen since the early 
morning, came up with a fishing-rod and his book, and, 
finding me so much better, shook hands, and sat down at 
the opposite side of the porch. 

"I am glad," he said, "to read by your countenance 
that you are recovering. Do you object to the smell of 
tobacco ?'* 

On my replying promptly in the negative, he brought 
out the great meerschaum again and filled it from a small 
leathern bag. There was something very methodical and 
leisurely in all his actions, even to the long slow puffs in 
which he exhaled the smoke. He kept his arms folded 
and his eyes fixed on the ground, and seldom looked at 
me, even when he spoke. This gave me an opportunity 
for observing him more narrowly, which I did with some 
curiosity. ^ 

He was an older man than I had, at the first glance, 
supposed. Judging from the lines about his mouth and 
eyes, and the deep groove between his brows, I should say 
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that lie was fifty-five or sii at least ; tbe foreliead was 
broad and knotted, very prominent over the eyes, and 
widening far back at the temples ; and this, with the firm 
jaw beneath, gave a characteristic weight and squareness 
to the whole face. His eyes, overshadowed by thick 
brows, were large, round, and very black, and looked as if 
they could be fiery as well, if ever his quiet mood were 
roused to sudden anger. His nose was short and rather 
aquiline — his mouth and lips somewhat compressed, the 
lower lip being more prominent than the upper — ^his height 
neither above nor beneath that of most men. Altogether 
he was a rugged, shaggy, stem-looking individual enough, 
with a world of power, too, in that grim countenance of 
his, which, by the way, did a little resemble the portraits 
of Augustus W. Von Schlegel. . 

After a long pause, during which I had had abundant 
time to note all these things, he took the pipe &om his 
mouth and said briefly — 

" TeU me your history." 

" My history ! What, from the beginning ?" 

" To the end," he replied, leaning back and composing 
himself to listen. 

There was something so odd and so peremptory in this 
conmiand that I felt mjiself bound to obey ; so I told him 
all my little story, omitting only the cause of my banish- 
ment. He heard me out in silence, and, when I had done, 
said — 

" I believe every syllable of your recital, Natalie, and I 
am glad that this chanced to be Monday, or I should not 
have met you. Here, Mr. Scott !" 

The landlord, who it seemed was Mr. Scott, came 
bustling out. The stranger directed his attention to a 
particular flagstone in the porch, and requested him to 
stand upon it, which Mr. Scott did, looking greatly puzzled- 

" Landlord," said the other, facing round to him very 
gravely and looking fall in his eyes — "landlord, who 
am I ?" 

" Sir P" exclaimed Mr. Scottj^ with a face of unquahfied 
amazement, 

I 
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** Who am I P^ repeated the stranger, pcnnting signifi- 
oantly to bis own 8hirt-£ront. '' I ask you simply, who 
am IF' 

The landlord nibbed his bald head all over and stared 
helplessly. At length he said — 

"Well, you're — ^you're Mr. Yaughan, sir." 

" XeithYaughaii," observed the stranger, correcting him, 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Keith Yaughan." 

Mr. Yaughan turned to me, as if to draw my attention 
to the fact. 

" You hear that, Natalie," he said. Then feeing round 
to the landlord again — 

« Now, Mr. Scott," he said, "what am I P" 

"The regolarest customer I ever had, sir— -and the 
oldest — and a real gentleman, sir," responded the landlord, 
briskly. 

" Pshaw 1 not that. I mean, whai am I? What 
trade? What profession?" 

" Why, you're in the musical line, sir. Leastwise, you 
—you play the organ every Sunday up at Ashford-brook 
Chapel. I should ha' thought, sir," added Mr. Scott, 
with the faintest indication of a smile dancing about the 
comers of his mouth, " that you was pretty well acquainted 
with these facts already." 

" Have I a daughter, landlord P' 

"The sweetest little cherub . . •" began Mr. Scott, 
enthusiastically. 

" ^Thank you," S£dd the stranger, interrupting him ; 

^ that will do. I am obliged to you for your information, 
and will not detain you longer. Now, Natalie," he con- 
tinued, dropping his voice, " I suppose you wonder why I 
have questioned that man ?" 

He called me Natalie, as if he had known me for years 
already! 

"I did it," he continued, "that you might be satisfied 
of my respectability. I mean to t«ie you home with me.'* 

Here I interposed a faint exclamation ; but he went on 
without heeding or looking at me, speaidng always in the 
«ame harsh, steady, leisurely voice. 
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'^ I am but a poor man,'' he said, with a glance at his 
well-worn coat, " and live, poorly enough, by giving in- 
struction in singing, and by playing every Sunday at a 
little country church about twelve miles from here. I 
walk both ways in even the roughest weather, and sleep 
at this inn on the Sunday night, starting for London about 
six o'clock next morning. I had my knapsaxjk on my 
back, ready to go, when you came to-day. I have done 
this for the last twenty-five years, and never stopped here 
all day in my life till now. The reason that I did so,'* 
he added, li^ng his eyes to me with the same expression 
of grave pity as before, " was, that I found here a young 
girl, and a foreigner, poorer than myself and more Iriend- 
less. I live in town, and little Alice is my baby-house- 
keeper. I am her only companion— her only playmate. 
She will love you dearly." 

I poured forth some broken words of gratitude^ but he 
stopped me at once, saying — 

" No thanks — no thanks. I have but shelter and food 
to give you. As long as you need them they are yours 
— ^but I will not be thanked for it." 

After this he remained silent for a long time, and I 
dared not intrude upon his meditations. By and bye he 
re-commenced. 

" Do you think you would be strong enough to go up to 
London this evening," he asked, " if you rode all the way?" 

"I am sure I should," I repKed, confidently. "I am 
quite well now." 

"No, you are not," he said, shortly, and then pufied 
away again; adding, after a considerable interval — "You 
look tired." 

" I am not tired," I said, eagerly, " I believe I could 
walk a long way." 

" You could not walk to the top of that hill," said Mr. 
Vaughan, very decidedly. " And there is no need that you 
should. A wagon has put up here for a few hours on the 
way to town, and the driver has agreed to take us if you 
find yourself able to travel. There'll be plenty of fresh 
straw, and you can lie down all the way. Can you go ?" 

z2 
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« Certaunly," I repUed. " When do we start ?" 

Mr. Yaughan looked at his watch — ^a heavy, old-fashioned 
machine iu a pinchbeck case. 

" It is now five o'clock," he said ; " and the wagon was 
to have left here at half-past four. See ! there it comes, 
and the driver is waiting to know my decision. Now, be 
quick, for we have no time to spare." 

I hastened in as well as my weakness would let me, and 
coming back through the bar, was stopped by the landlord, 
who drew me aside into his parlour. 

" Here, Miss," he said, " is your little ornament that you 
put into my hand this morning. " I don't want it, bless 
you ; and anything you've had here you're as welcome to 
as the flowers in May. Here, Mrs. Scott, my dear! 
Here's the young lady waiting to wish you good-bye. 
Good-bye, Miss, good-bye !" 

. And the worthy couple ushered me out with as much 
politeness as if I were driving away in my carriage, and 
kept reiterating their farewells that they might not hear 
me thanking them. The wagon stood at the door, tilted 
overhead, and furnished pleasantly with straw, and when 
they lifted me in, and I stretched out my hands to grasp 
theirs at parting, my eyes were filled with tears. 

Lying there, listening dreamily to the dull jingle of the 
belb upon the harness, and to the murmuring conversation 
carried on by Mr. Vaughan and the wagoner, I gradually 
dropped off again into a deep sleep, and never woke till 
they roused me, saying that the vehicle went no farther, 
^d I must now alight. 

It was almost dark. Looking round, I saw that we had 
stopped at the corner of a large square, with a low, pillared 
building pierced by arcades, all brightly lighted in the 
centre. More wagons, market carts, and barrows, were 
standing all about, and in some places I saw piles of wicker- 
baskets and heaps of leaves and straw. 

"This," said my companion, "is Covent-garden market. 
I live in yonder street branching off at the farther corner. 
Lean upon me — we have not two hundred yards to 
go." 
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And so, very slowly and carefully, he supported me 
across the market-place, and down the gloomy turning. 
At a small old-fashioned house, with a sort of carved pent- 
house surmounted hy a mask, overhanging the door, he 
paused and rang twice. The second peal had scarcely 
begun when it opened. All was pitch-dark within. 

" Is that my little Alice ?" said Mr. Vaughan, passing 
in before me. A hearty kiss was the reply. " Now come 
in, Natalie. Here is a strange lady come to keep my 
little girl company I Take her by the hand, darling, and 
lead her to the parlour." 

At these words he put a tiny hand in mine — a shy, un- 
willing littFe hand, shrinking back till scarcely the finger- 
tips remained — and by it I was guided into a gloomy room 
with a handful of red fire in the grate, too feeble to enable 
me even to discern the form of my conductress. 

" How, my little Alice !" said Mr. Vaughan, " no candle ! 
hardly any fire I Were you not afraid to sit here alone in 
the dark?" 

" I had Sambo with me, papa," replied a childish voice. 
*' I am never afraid when Sambo is here ; am I, Sambo 
dear ?." 

A loud purr of satisfaction, and the entrance of Mr. 
Vaughan with candles, showed Sambo to be a gigantic 
black cat, and mitigated the surprise with which I had at 
first heard his name mentioned. He was standing with 
his tail very much erect, looking earnestly at me, and 
beside him knelt a little girl, who at once occupied all my 
attention — a timid, slender, blue-eyed, fairy thing, with 
her long light hair gathered behind her head in quaint 
womanly fashion, and her little arms clasped round the 
cat*s neck, half in love, and half in shyness of the 
stranger. 

"Dear little Alice," I said, going over and stooping 
down beside her, " will you kiss me ?" 

She drew back and shook her fair head. " I don't know 
you," said she, with large startled eyes. 

" Perhaps not directly," I replied ; " but I know you 
and love you ah*eady. Do give me one kiss, darling." 
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She hesitated, then put up her pretty cheek, and the 
moment it was done, ran and hid her face upon her father's 
arm. 

" You must forgive my Alice, Natalie, if she be shy at 
first," said Mr. Yaughan, drawing the little head towards 
him, and passing his hand fondly over it. " She sees no 
one but me — ^no one but me !" 

And he sighed heavily. Presently he said, '^ Alice, get 
us some supper, darling." 

And Alice did get the supper, still looking very timid 
when her eyes met mine. Such a " neat-handed" little 
Phillis was never seen ! Only to sit there and watch her 
spread the cloth, smoothing it with her hands the while ; 
then fetch the plates, the knives, the bread, the cheese, 
the cruet-stand, was a sight to be remembered. These 
things were all stored in a huge carved oaken bureau at 
the ^ther end of the room, whence she brought them one 
by one and ranged them in their proper places. And ever 
as she went backwards and forwards, the black cat ran 
beside her with his tail rigorously perpendicular, and 
rubbed his head against her ankles at every opportunity. 

When all was done, and her father had taken his seat 
at the table, she brought out a large cup full of bread and 
milk, drew a little stool beside the fire, and, sitting there 
very demurely, shared her supper with Sambo. 

I could not keep from looking at her. The firelight 
flickered on her bright hair, and the cat (with his fore- 
paws resting on her knees) watched the spoon as it tra- 
velled backwards and forwards between the cup and her 
little rosy mouth. Now and then he would utter a plain- 
tive remonstrance, and this never failed to bring him a 
morsel. Sometimes he would put up one paw and try to 
arrest the hand that held the spoon, which act of indecorous 
greediness was^sure to be reproved by a shake of the wise 
uttle head, and a whispered exclamation of— 

" Naughiy Sambo I For shame, dear !" 

It was such a fair sweet face ! so dehcately featured — 
so innocent, and withal so serious and so thoughtful ! 
None of the vivacity, the buoyancy of others of her age — 
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none of the careless mirth. I had xiever seen anytiiing so 
gTSvefand so childish before. 

When the supper was over, Mr. Vaughan whispered 
something very sofbly in her ear, something which filled 
her face with an uneasy wonder> and caused her to look 
Tound at me twice or thrice ; but to which, nevertheless, 
she listened in silence and without reply. Then he lit a 
small lamp, placed the candle in her hand, kissed her several 
times over, and, bidding me ^'good night," desired her to 
precede me up the stairs. As we left the room I saw him 
take pens and music-paper firom the table-drawer, place 
the lamp beside his elbow, and sit down to write. 

It was a small bedchamber into which I followed her — 
a dreary, cold room, carpetless and curtainless, and very 
barely furnished. A pair of old-fashioned pistols at the 
bed's head, and some articles of male attire scattered here 
and there, showed me that this was Mr. Vaughaa's own 
chamber. I said so instantly, but the child made iio 
answer. 

" Tell me, little Alice,'' I repeated. " Is not this papa's 
bedroom ?" 

'* I must not say," she replied, firmly. 

" And why not, dear P" 

" Because papa said you would be vexed if you knew it." 

I could not repress a smile. 

" Well, Httle Alice," I said, " you see I do know it, and 
you liave not told me either. A fairy came and whispered 
it in my ear." 

" A fairy !" said the child, quickly. « What's that ?" 

" How, Alice ! Don't you know what a fairy is ?" 

*' I never heard of one before." 

" Nor ever heard a fairy story ?" 

"Never." 

I felt my heart ache, looking down so upon the earnest 
face upturned to mine, and thinking of all the childish 
pleasures it had lost. Poor little lonely darling ! I bent 
down and kissed her, that she might not see what dimmed 
my eyes, and said cheerily-— 

" Well; all the better for little Alice, since she has it 
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still to come! I will tell you fairy-tales to-morrow, 
dear — ^and now, good night." 

" Good night," she said ; and then, pointing to a door 
at the opposite side of the room, added — " I sleep there." 

I followed her in. It was a tiny dressing-room warmly 
carpeted, and contained a little hed hung round with pretty 
curtains white and pink. Just facing the foot, hung the 
portrait of a lady painted in oils. It was a pale, gentle 
face, and seemed almost to smile upon us with its mild 
eyes. 

" That's my mamma," said the child, seeing me pause 
tefore it. 

" Do you remember her, darling ?" 

She shook her head. 

"My mamma went to heaven a long time ago," she 
£aid ; " when I was a very little baby." 

Seeing the interest in my face, she gained confidence, 
and, drawing closer to me, continued — 

" I like to have her there when I'm asleep — ^above all 
when papa's away on Sunday nights. Sometimes," and 
here her voice sank to a whisper — " sometimes I feel a 
little frightened — only a very little, you know — when I 
am alone down-stairs ; but up here I never am afraid, be- 
cause I know that she is looking at me. But you wont 
tell papa that I am frightened, will you, please ?" 

I promised ; then once more bade her good night, and 
returned to my own room. I was not tired now, for I had 
slept much all the day, and the thought of this motherless 
child pressed on my heart, and brought remembrances of 
my own infancy. Sitting there by the table, with my 
head resting on my hand, it came back to me with the first 
vividness — ^the old Water-Ghite — the dusty attic where lay 
the chariot and the antique furniture — ^the little closet 
where I slept and listened to the river — ^the church, and 
the organ, and the funeral biers — ^the fete of St. Nicholas 
—the chalet .... 

I turned to the carving which I had brought up in my 
hand — which had never left me since I recovered it the 
xught before — ^and wetted it with tears. 
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Just then 1 heard a childish voice repeating, half-aloud, 
a childish prayer. Presently all was hushed, and soon 
afterwards I knew by her soft and steady breathing that 
she slept. 

Creeping stealthily in, I stayed a long time by the bed- 
side, looking at her. Of what was she dreaming now, and 
whence that placid smiling of her mouth ? Sleep well, 
little Alice ! 

*' Haply it is angels' duty, 

During slumber, shade by shade, 
To fine down this childish beauty 
To the thing it must be made, 
Ere the world shall bring it praises, or the tomb shall see it fade T' 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE POETBT OF SOUND. 

It is a quaint old house. Being so weary, T had scarcely 
noticed it the night before. Now the case is different. 
Mr. Vaughan is out — has been out, says the child, for an 
hour before I woke — and I am at liberty to amuse myself 
in the parlour below. 

It is a dusky, wainscotted room, with a deep cornice 
running round the ceiling, and a heavy carved chimney- 
piece of dark oak. Not far from the fireplace stands a 
small organ, half withdrawn into a recess. The keys are 
yellow with age and worn into deep hollows, and I can 
scarcely see the gilding on the pipes, for the dust lying 
over them. The lid is inscribed with a date of sixty years 
before. At the opposite side of the room, facing the 
organ, I observe an old-fashioned harpsichord — a frail, 
querulous instrument, laden heavily with books, and piles 
of dusty music-paper. It is built of some light wood 
inlaid with ebony, and along the front panel, in the midst 
of an ingenious device representing a lute, a flageolet, and 
a wreath of oonvolvuli and dog-roses, are the words: 
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'^Backers Fecit AntwerpenT' Quite at the other end, 
beside the door, is a valuable oaken bureau, elaborately 
carved, and surmounted by a plaster bust of Mozart* 
Between these three principal oDJects the walls are fur* 
nished with book-shelves and pictures ; and in one comer 
of the room, a huge bass-viol lies awkwardly back, like a 
sleepy giant. Over the chimney-piece hangs a collection 
of violins and pipes. Here are tiny " kits," and violins of 
imusual shapes or curious ornamentation ; and, suspended 
beneath and between them, all sorts of fantastic meer- 
schaums, pipes with gay bowls of coloured china, pipes 
with metal lids and tarnished tassels of silk and silver, 
pipes of the red Polish clay, and pipes with dragons' heads, 
death's heads, Turks' heads, and other strange contrivances. 

The pictures hanging about next engage my attention. 
Like everything else in the room, they are old and dusty, 
and speak of a past age. Here is a portrait of the Padre 
Martini, and here a full-length engraving of Gluck, 
with a background showing Orpheus and Eurydice and 
the mouth of hell. Carefully framed and glazed, just 
above the harpsichord, hangs a curious old print of the 
Lincoln's-Inn Theatre of 1695, and a little farther on, 
Hogarth's "Laughing Audience." 

Glancing next along the book-shelves, I see a Dictionary 
of Musicians in many volumes, and a History of Music that 
looks as if it might have been published two hundred 
years ago ; Albrechtsberger on Counterpoint ; the works of 
Lord Bacon; a voluminous edition of Shakspeare; a 
collection of the British Dramatists, which forms a little 
library in itself; the Spectator, Tatler, and Ghiardian; 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, and the novels of Fielding, 
Goldsmith, and Smollet. 

Finding none of these' very attractive, and impelled, 
moreover, by an anxious desire not to intrude longer than 
I can help upon Mr. Yaughan's generous hospitality, I 
take pen and paper, and write to Madame de Wald. 

The task is difficult — ^more difficult than I had imagined. 
After making many commencements, I at length succeed 
in writing something which is more a narrative than a 
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letter — ^which relates incident without trendbing upon the 
forbidden ground of feeling — ^which is neither sad nor 
xnerrj, and which, while it spares mj own pride, puts no 
slight of indifference upon hers. 

Even this letter is not what I meant it should be — 
yet it must go. I meant to have expressed more recon- 
cilement to her will; more of the earnest love I bear unto 
herself ; more of the old childlike feeling which accepted 
her wisdom upon faith, and, while submitting, strove, for 

her sake, to smile the sufEering down. I meant Alas ! 

to whafc end dwell we upon " meant ?" The shades and 
airy touches of feeling have no counterparts in words. 
Words trick and juggle with us, forswear themselves, and, 
like unequal mirrors, distort the fair appearances reflected 
in them. Thus hearts go unexpressed into the grave, and 
the language which should interpret them, and which they 
dumbly strive to utter forth, is yet a tongue unknown. 
Haply the angels speak it. 

Having finished writing, I look up and see little Alice 
sitting in a comer peeling apples. The child has been for 
some time in the room, but, till now, I was so much 
absorbed as not even to have remarked her occupation. 
She does it very expeditiously, very noiselessly, very 
dexterously — Hke an experienced housekeeper — and though 
Ssunbo, gambolling about her in a dignified and somewhat 
condescending manner, is endeavouring to engage her 
attention, she has not spoken or stirred since her en- 
trance. 

" Why so silent, little AHce ?'* 

She looked up hastily, and the faintest reflection of a 
blush crossed her pale brow. 

"You were writing, Mademoiselle." 

" Mademoiselle 1" I repeated, "Who taught you to 
call me by that name P" 

" My papa told me while he was at breakfast." 

" By the bye, Alice dear," I said, going over and kneel- 
ing down beside her — " I have something to say to you, 
and that is, that I cannot, will not, again derive papa of 
his bed-zoom; aud l want you to contrive with me that 
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I may make up some sort of a bed somewhere else. Now 
tell me, is there anywhere an empty room ?" 

The child's face brightened, and she looked gratefully 
at me. 

" Oh, yes," she said ; " there are three that we never use 
up-stairs. You can haTe the one over mine. There is a 
bedstead in it. Janet slept there." 

" And who was Janet ?" 

" My nurse, who went away two years ago." 

" Your nurse, Alice ! "Were you sorry, dear, when she 
was gone ?" 

"I was very sorry," replied the child, "but papa said 
she must go. Papa was very sorry, too," she added with 
a sigh. 

" Then why " I began, but checked myself half 

way. 

"Because we are poor," said little Alice, answering the 
unfinished question. " We were not always so poor either — 
at least so Janet told me, and she knew my mamma." 

" But you have not been alone, all alone, in this house 
ever since she left, Alice ?" 

" Yes, I have. Mademoiselle," replied the child, simply. 

" But who gets papa's breakfast — who cooks the dinner 
—who " 

" I get papa's breakfast," said she, smiling, " and I 
cook the dbnner, too. Oh, I can do it very well," she 
added, seeing me about to speak. " I did not do it quite 
so well at first, but I soon learnt." 

"Alas, little Alice !" I exclaimed, smoothing her silken 
hair with both my hands. Seeing the pity in my face, she 
smiled again. Such an old smile as it was, too ! 

" I like it very much. Mademoiselle," she said. " I 
should not know what to do all day if I had no amuse- 
ment. Besides, I like to be able to do something for dear 
papa — don't I, Sambo ?" 

And she bent down in her childish way and kissed old 
Sambo, now lying curled up at her feet. 

" Well, darling, you must let me do something for papa 
also, while I am here," I said, " for I have nothing now to 
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occupy me, without I help you a little. What ai'e you 
going to do with those apples ?*' 

" They are for the pudding to-day, Mademoiselle.'* 

" Well, Alice," I said, bravely, though with an inward 
sinking at the heart which I would not acknowledge eyen 
to myself — " let me make the pudding." 

The child glanced up at me somewhat doubtfully. 

" Do you make puddings for your papa, when you are at 
home ?" she asked. 

"I never made one, dear," I said. " and I have 

no papa." 

Something in my countenance or tone of voice touched 
her. She laid down her dish of apples, and put her arms 
timidly about my neck. 

" Poor Mademoiselle !" she whispered, nestling closely 
to me. And then we were both silent. 

That day we divided the household duties. Alice made 
the pudding, and otherwise prepared the dinner in a damp 
dungeon down below which she called a kitchen ; while I 
busied myself by preparing a bed in Janet's chamber. At 
five o'clock Mr. Vaughan came home. He spoke kindly 
to me, and shook hands when he entered ; but fell after 
that into a train of deep thought which lasted throughout 
dinner-time, and had a wan and careworn look upon his 
face that I had scarcely noticed yesterday. The child, 
however, seemed accustomed to his mood. She brought 
the dishes noiselessly in and out ; watched him eagerly, 
and supplied his plate with all he needed before he could 
ask for it ; and, passing once behind his back, laid her finger 
meaningly upon her lip, enjoining me to silence. 

When the meal was over, he filled the great meerschaum, 
and smoked for a long time without once opening his lips. 
Then he sighed heavily, and, tiuning his chair, looked 
round at little Alice and me, as we were sitting working 
in the window at the other end of the room. 

" Natalie," he said, quickly, " what are you doing with 
my coat ?" 

" Mending it, sir," I replied, feeling my*face flush over 
33 I said it. 
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A grim smile dawned upon bis eomitenance. 

" Come, come^ child," he said, more gently, "that's an 
migrateful task. Lay it aside. I want you to talk to me 
now.'* 

I laid it aside as he bade me, and took a chair facing his 
own. Little Alice crouched down upon a stool between us, 
and laid her head upon her father's knee. 

" Tell me something about yourself, Natalie," he con* 
tinned. " Are you better ? What have you been doing ? 
How do you get on with Alice here ?" 

"I am quite well to-day," I replied, answering his 
questions in their order, "and I have been writing to 
Madame de Wald, and preparing my bedroom. As for 
Alice, I love her dearly, and I thmk she loves me a little. 
How say you, darling ?'* 

The child kissed me fondly in reply, and then went back 
to her old place again. 

*' You were right, Natalie," he said, musingly, " to let 
your friends in Switzerland know where you are — ^yet we 
Bhall both be sorry when Mademoiselle is gone away, eh 
Alice ? What do you mean by preparing your bedroom ?'* 

" I mean that I will occupy yours no longer, sir," I 
replied. " It was with deep regret that I did so last night.'* 

"Alice! Alice!" said Mr. Vaughan, holding up hi» 
finger, reprovingly, " I bade you keep that secret !" 

" And she did keep it," I answered. " I made the 
discovery for myself; and now I have a very comfortable 
chamber of my own, which I greatly prefer.'* 

Mr. Vaughan uttered a sort of growl, and smoked on. 
By and bye he looked up again, and said — 

" Natalie, do you know anything of music ?" 

*' I have been taught to play on the pianoforte," I replied. 

** Taught to play on the pianoforte !" echoed he, dis- 
contentedly. "That's what they're all taught now-a- 
days ; just as our mothers were taught to work samplers 
and make gooseberry wine ! And they have about as 
much soul for the one as the other — only that we could 
drink their wine ; but — ^well, well I What can you play ?" 
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*' If you have anything here by Thalberg or Liszt ....** 
I began. 

" Bah ! I thought as much ! Thalberg and Liszt ! — 
Froth and fireworks ! Froth and fireworks ! O MusicI 
Music ! when thou wert an angel, and Saint Cecilia very 
kindly drew thee down, she little meant that we should 
clip thy wings, dress thee in f arbelows and flounces, and 
turn thee into a fashionable lady ! But if she could have 
guessed it, she'd have shown her wisdom by just leaving 
you where she found you ! Thalberg and Lisrfc ! Pshaw ! 
Srfc down, child, and play this." 

It was a little pastoral movement from Corelli's eighth 
Concerto, and looked easy enough ; but I felt very nervous^ 
and when I began my fingers trembled. The movement, too, 
was by no means what I expected. I had not played eight 
bars of it when I found myself in a labyrinth of tied notes 
and moving inner-parts, such as I had never met with in 
the music to which I was accustomed, and the intricacies 
of which I found it almost impossible to follow. Still, with 
a sort of desperate courage, I kept on, and though con- 
stantly guilty of letting notes go which should have been 
held down, and of holding down notes which should have 
been let go, I struggled somehow through the piece, and 
got to the end at last. 

Mr. Vaughan growled again when I had done, and de- 
mred me to play it once more through. I did so, and 
this time, by force of a stem determination, without a 
single false note. 

** Ha !" said he, laying his pipe aside, and coming over 
beside me. " Ha ! I see you can conquer difficulties if you 
like ! That's something — but it's not all, Natalie — it's 
not all ! I dare say now you think you have played that 
very well ; but it's a dead body, child ! — a soidless corpse 
— an artificial rose, all pink muslin and green pape]>— 
a map of Arcadia, with bits of shading fbr the moun- 
tains, and running lines where there should be running 
waters. Let's hear them g^gling along under the willows, 
ITataliel Qive the blowing freshness to your scentless 
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vose ! Bid your dead man rise and walk, and utter poeivy ! 
Do you understand me ?'* 

" I think so. My playing wants expression." 

« ^And, wanting expression, wants the grace of life. 

Now mark," continued Mr. Vaughan, speaking more 
rapidly, and directing my attention with his finger, bar 
by bar, along the music as he spoke — " Mark ! this thing 
is pastoral — is piped by shepherds watching their flocks 
in the hot noonday. The character of the composition 
is smooth and lulling, like the dreamy life around them. 
It lapses in with the ripple of the fountain and the singing 
of the thrushes. As it commences in thirds (the simplest 
duet-form), we will suppose it played by two boys lying 
in some green nook of shadow. It rises and falls with 
the coming and going of the wind among the leaves. It 
is taken up by another pipe far away. The river near at 
hand seems murmuring a quiet bass. Then one player 
is silent — ^then another, and one only, borne away by the 
stream of his own melody, sends the fairy music floating 
down into the golden sunshine of the v Jley. Presently 
a bird, up among the branches overhead, begins to warble. 
The other players take it up again, and the western breeze, 
wandering down a solitary pass, sighs mournfully by, 
like a voice of warning. Then all is hushed, the day is 
darkened, and for one brief moment it seems as if Nature 
held her breath. And then — ^the cloud passes; the sun 
comes out ; the river glides ; the trees bow like plumed 
knights ; birds and shepherds begin again in full and flow- 
ing harmony; and so the piece progresses to its close. 
Now, Natalie, till you can read me that poem in the notes 
before you, you cannot play them as they should be 
played. There was nought of * oaten stop or pastoral 
song' in the steady, level mechanism of your touch ; yet, 
to render this tiny movement truthfully, it should be clear 
as cr}''stal, liquid as water, smooth as oil. There is metre 
and rhyme in music, as in poetry ; colour, as in painting ; 
and every pulse of tenderness and passion, as in the son- 
nets of Petrarch or the tragedies of Shakspeare. Learn 
to look for these ; learn to distinguish them — learn to 
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express them. Know the Epic from the Idyll, the Ballad 
from the Ode, and give to each its due interpretation. 
But tell me — do you love music ?" 

"As you describe it — ^yes." 

"And have you never heard such ?'* 

" Yes, when I was a child, and used to go and listen to 
the organ in the Church of St. Nicholas." 

" Ah," said he, quickly, " I have heard of that instru- 
ment. And you enjoyed it then, eh ? But surely you 
liked it as well up to the last ? You did not get wearied 
of it P" 

" I seldom went there after I lived with Madame do 
Wald," I replied. " I believe I was fonder of music when 
utterly untaught than I have ever been since." 

"Thanks to Thalberg and Liszt!" exclaimed Mr. 
Vaughan with a grimace. " Out upon the sickly senti- 
mentalism and shallow blustering of this modern school ! 
Out upon their spasmodic Fantasias and Capriccios, and 
upon all the tribe of Reveries, Khapsodies, Pensees, Noc- 
turnes, and Morceaux ! What, in the name of sense, do 
they all mean ? Is the world going to sleep, that our 
music should be writ after this lullaby fashion ? Wha^ 
has become of the spirit that inspired our old EnglisK 
school ? Where is the refined animation of Arne, and 
the masculine vigour of Purcell ? Where the fibre, bone, 
and muscle of Green and Tallis P Alas for English music 
and English taste !" 

Here Mr. Vaughan resumed his meerschaum, and began 
to smoke. Presently he again took up the subject. 

" And where there is fine music to be found, they will 
not seek it ! Germany, Germany now presses to the van, 
and owns the best names of the century. Nowhere is 
music so earnestly cultivated — ^nowhere is literature pro- 
mising so golden a harvest — ^nowhere is moral philosophy 
BO studied and taught. Germany is the centre of modem 
intellectual development — she encourages knowledge and 
labour, and the works of her sons are a perpetual tribute 
to Time and Thought. So with music ; so with litera- 
ture ; so with science. And what is the result ? What 

K 
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is the effect upon tlie age of such minds as those of Spohr 
and Mendelssohn? What are the fruits of emulation 
ensuing from the revelations opened upon us hy Beetho- 
ven's daring and spiritual style, and hy the romantic 
colouring of Weher? Why, the result, the great and 
glorious result is this weed-crop of noisy Fantasia and 
unmeaning Nocturne — this suhstitution of manual dex- 
terity for poetry and truth — ^this diet of syllahuhs and 
soda-water! And then what sheer madness it is, this 
goUt for flourish and steam-power ! what a practical cari- 
cature upon taste and science ! Can it he any source of 
rational pleasure to me if a pianist does with his two 
hands what could better be done by four? What end 
is answered if he execute a mass of difficulties which 
it has cost months of his life to overcome, and which is 
intolerably ugly and unsatisfactory when done P If me- 
chanism such as this is to become the test and standard 
of excellence, a dancing master, forsooth! may claim 
Academic honours, and an Indian juggler take precedence 
of Herschel and Goethe !" 

He was talking not to me, but himself. I doubt indeed 
if, while giving utterance to this curious train of mingled 
sarcasm, enthusiasm, and invective, he even remembered 
my presence in the room. 

It had now grown quite dusk. The lamps were lighted 
in the street, and the sounds of traffic had become 
gradually more and more infrequent. 

He remained for a long time profoundly silent. Then 
he rose suddenly, and going over to the organ, played 
divinely for some hours, sometimes suffering his fingers 
to wander at will along the keys — sometimes pausing, as 
if in thought — sometimes improvising a solemn chant or 
a devotional voluntary; and sometimes breaking forth 
into a lofby and impassioned movement, like the inspired 
thanksgiving of a triumphant host. 

And this — ^this I felt was indeed music — ^music far 
heavenlier than even that which I had so worshipped 
when a child — ^music worthy to be styled the Poetry of 
Sound! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A YALUABLE DISCOYEET. 

I iTEYEB received any reply from Madame de Wald. 

When three weeks had gone by I wrote again, and then 
once more, and still the same dead silence. She had 
abandoned me — cast me off utterly-r-sent me forth into 
the world to beg my bread or starve as fate might decree ! 
would not even replace the letter I had lost ! would not 
even extend to me the shelter of that roof which at first 
she had promised to me ! Could I have said, or done, or 
written some unpardonable thing since we had parted? 
Could it be that I deserved this bitter chastisement ? 
Was it all over, and should I never see or hear of her 
more? 

It was a long time before I could bring myself even to 
contemplate the possibility of this thing, much less believe 
that it had actually come to pass. It seemed impossible 
that she should spurn me when I loved, prayed for, reve- 
renced her so ! 

Yet I was forced to receive it for cruel truth at last. 

I have never told the shame and anguish it was to me, 
or the restless weary nights I spent, when my brain was 
racked with thinking of it, and it seemed so long till day. 
No one beheld the tears it wrung from me, or guessed the 
litter, hopeless, resistless desolation of spirit that fell upon 
me. Denied her esteem, I seemed almost to have forfeited 
my own, and grew reckless of the future. 

Madame despised me ! Madame had cast me off ! 
• These thoughts were hell. Repeating them to myself 
with a sort of savage self-inflicting bitterness, as I often 
did when alone, I used to writhe under them lilce a prisoner 
under the torture. 

Had my love for her been less of a religion — had I not 
set her apart from all the world beside and worshipped 
her as my life's divinity — had I even owed less to her 
bounty, and uever tasted of the joy and pride consequent 

k2 
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upon a friendship such as hers, it would, perhaps, have 
been easier to bear. But she had been all to me, alH 
Mother, benefactress, friend ! 

I doubted myself next. Having erred at first through 
pure timidity and thoughtlessness, I came now to look 
upon* myself as a monster of ingratitude, and upon my 
childish love-dream as a hideous presumption. I strove 
to banish the recollection of it from my mind ; shunned 
every thought of Louis, as if to remember him were a sin ; 
and, taking from my finger the ring he had given to me, 
sealed it up in a little pasteboard box, and hid it out of 
my own sight, deeming even that sacrifice the fulfilment 
of a sacred duty. 

Oh the mazy paths of conjecture trodden and re-trodden 
till the heart ached and the throbbing brain grew dull and 
wearied ! Oh the self-reproach, and the doubt, and the 
watching, that made eyes once called bright by lips be- 
loved, grow dim and heavy, — that stole away the rounded 
graces of youth, and touched with a pallor of later years 
the girlish cheek of eighteen ! 

I may here observe that every inquiry was instituted 
respecting my property ; but Mrs. Jones was neither to be 
found or heard of, and I was thrown entirely upon the hospi- 
tality of Mr. Vaughan. He was all that kindness could 
suggest, and did everything in his power to render my 
position less distressing. He called me his second daughter 
— protested frequently that, but for the anxiety it occa- 
sioned to myself, he blessed the accident which made his 
house my home ; and, with a subtle delicacy which I could 
not have anticipated in a character so abrupt and so ab- 
stracted, permitted me even to fancy myself useful to him, 
by setting me to sort, repair, and catalogue his vast piles of 
loose music ; by employing me to transcribe his manu- 
script compositions ; and by suffering me to devote some 
hours in every day to the education of little Alice. 

Thus I taught her German and drawing, and carried on 
the usual routine of writing and reading ; and sometimes 
Mr. Vaughan gave me a music-lesson in the evening, and 
accompanied me on the violin. In this manner we went 
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through the piano and violin compositions of Mozart, 
Weber, Beethoven, and others, and at last a time came 
when my master would praise and encourage me, and, 
patting me gently on the head, say, with a sly smile, 
" Well, well, Natalie, that's very nicely played — ^but how 
about your old favourites, Thalberg and Liszt ?" 

Now it happened one day that after we had been trying 
several things in succession, we came upon a little MS. 
song bearing his initials in one comer, and a date of 
many years before. He snatched it up hastily, and as he 
glanced over it I saw his colour change. 

" Oh time ! time ! time !" he muttered to himself. " I 
never thought to see this little thing again I** 

And he laid it down, looking mournfully upon it the 
while. 

" I wrote it for my wife," he continued, musingly, " and 
she used to sing it to little Alice in her cradle. I should 
like to hear it once again. Natalie, can you sing it ?" 

" I cannot sing," I replied. 

" And why not ? Surely you have some voice ? Every- 
one has." 

" I don't know if I have or not. I never tried." 

"Try now, then," said Mr. Vaughan, taking my place 
at the harpsichord, and playing some simple chords of 
accompaniment. " There, courage ! you have but to 
take breath and open your mouth, and the thing is as 
easy as talking. Bravo ! Now a note higher. Pshaw ! 
you can do it if you have only courage! Come, one 
more !" 

"Indeed, sir," I said, " I can't sing any higher." 

" But I say you shall. Confound it, child ! why don't 
you go on?" 

Too much alarmed by his impetuosity to resist, and 
expecting every instant to hear my voice crack, I obeyed 
him. 

" Higher !" he cried ; " higher ! If I shake the notes 
out of you, you shall go higher still ! There ! there ! 
there ! Hurrah ! shake hands, child I" 

"How — ^why ! what is the matter?" I exclaimed, 
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thinking that Mr. Vaughan must be taking leave of his 
wits ; for I had never seen him so cast aside his usual 
apathy before. 

" Why, Natalie, it's an estate to you ! a treasure ! a 
gold-mine, I tell you !" 

« What is a gold-mine ?" 

" Your voice ! of course, your voice I Don't you hear it 
yourself, you little idiot ! It's superb ! It's a voice that 
can be made to do anything — that shall be made to do 
everything ! Why you're another Storace ! Take your first 
lesson this instant — ^practise three hours a day — put your 
whole heart, and all that brave resolute nature of yours 
into it, and be a credit to your teacher !" 

" And do you really tell me that I shall be able to earn 
a living by my voice, sir ?" 

" A living ! You' 11 be the first soprano of the day." 

" Thank God !" I exclaimed, clasping my hands ; and I 
am sure that I never spoke those words more devoutly in 
my life. To be independent, to have it in my power to assist 
those who had assisted me, to own some one aim, some 
one career, some object to engage my restless mind and 
rouse my dormant ambition — was not this indeed some- 
thing to be grateful for ? I could hardly believe it at 
first. It seemed too good to be true. 

That evening I took my first singing lesson, and every 
subsequent evening, after Mr. Vaughan had had his tea 
and his meerschaum, it was repeated. 

Day by day my voice increased in flexibility and power. 
At first I found it almost unmanageable, harsh and waver- 
ing in the lower notes ; weak and husky in the upper. 
Gradually these defects yielded to my perseverance. I 
tamed down its stubbornnesses till I could command it like 
an instrument; studied every gradation of tone till no 
inequalities remained; and toiled with patient assiduity 
to extend its register. My success amazed myself. It 
was not very long before I could read off any melody at 
sight ; and it soon became evident both to my master and 
myself that I should chiefly excel in feats of execution 
and in the expression of high-wrought emotion. 
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I remember how I one day astonished Mr. Vatrghan by 
repeating, in my best bravura style, some brilliant and 
difficult variations that he had been improvising but a 
moment before upon the violin. After that he ofben made 
such exercises a part of my daily lesson, and there was 
nothing which we both enjoyed more than these trials of 
skiU. 

And 80 the autunm waned, and the winter-time came 
on ; and as the weeks and months wore by, I learned from 
sure experience that grief's unfailing antidote is — ^Labour. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SKELETON IN THE HOUSE. 

I HAD been for some weeks the guest of Mr. Vaughan 
before I knew what it was that occupied him every night 
for long hours after Alice and I were gone to bed. Not, 
in fact, tiU he gave me some of the band-parts to copy did 
I even guess that he was engaged upon the composition of 
an opera — ^an opera seria — a grand work which was to em- 
body the spirit of his pecuHar views, rescue his genius 
&om obscurity, and win both fortune and position for his 
^ttle Alice. 

The subject of his libretto was that well-known Hhine- 
legend of the brothers who both loved one gentle lady. 
The poem and plot had been tolerably treated. The 
music was admirable. 

By and bye, when we had all grown more intimate, he 
would play over to me in the morning all that he had 
composed the night before, sometimes trying it on the 
piano, sometimes on the violin, and often going from the 
one to the other, as he thought either uistrument better 
adapted to the character of any particular passage. 

** It must succeed," he would say, turning to me with a 
faint flush upon his saUow cheek and a sort of strange^ 
stem enthusiasm in his voice. ^^ It must succeed ! — ^there 
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18 life in* it — my life, Natalie ! All is new, and solid, and 
true. Not a note of it but comes from my very heart. 
Not an idea that has not been bought by the severest 
brain-work. Can frivolity, and mannerism, and conven- 
tional prejudice overbear a thing like this ? I'll not be- 
lieve it ! When the weak wave drives upon the rock it 
must break! God knows how devoutly I have vowed 
myself to this task ! how 1 have never taken up the pen 
to it without humbly and earnestly seeking to utter forth 
worthily those thoughts which are His inspiration, or with- 
out putting up a prayer for the motherless child whose 
dowry I fain would make it. No, no, Natalie ! Surely — 
surely a work freighted thus with all the poetry of a man's 
soul — all the gathered wisdom, all the ambitions, all the 
holiest affections of a life, cannot be destined to be wrecked 
at last !" 

It seemed so to me also, watching its daily progress 
and seeing the wealth of beauty lavished on it. 

And now one thing became painfully apparent to me. 
Ever since I had been there I bad feared it, and as often as 
I had feared I had put it from me, persuading myself that it 
was but a baseless conjecture. The time came at last 
when I could shut my eyes to it no longer. This thing 
was poverty — hideous, creeping poverty, coming nearer, 
nearer, nearer, every day. 

It would not be possible for me now to recall those 
first gradations and signs by which I discovered that Mr. 
Vaughan's means were growing more and more straitened, 
though soon from " trifles light as air " they passed to 
sterner proofs. 

Oh it was hard indeed to sit idly by and partake of the 
bread which he could so ill afford to give ! To note his 
careworn face, and the feverish anxiety with which he 
laboured. How often have I seen him pause and call the 
child to his side, as if to gather new courage from her in- 
nocent caresses, and then write on again for hours, till 
forced at last from sheer exhaustion to give over. How 
often when he had been out during the day, I have known 
him toil through the long night, and heard bis slow step 
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going up the stairs as morning dawned. How imicli oftener 
still have I observed him lost in listless melancholy, with 
his chin dropped on his breast and the pen lying idly in 
his hand, staring down at the unwritten j^age and then 
rousing himself with a sigh. 

It was a bitter winter. Snow fell early in December, 
and throughout the month of January an iron-boimd frost 
reigned unremittingly. The child's clothing was scanty 
and unseasonable, like my own, and we felt the cold severely. 
Our stock of coals, too, kept diminishing, without prospect 
of renewal, and Alice agreed with me in the necessity of 
sparing them as much as possible. To this end we only 
lighted the fire when we cooked. 

It was on the seventh or eighth of January that we 
came to this decision. Mr. Vaughan had gone out to 
give a singing lesson, (alas! he had now but that one 
pupil !) and I dreaded the moment of his return, when he 
should enter the desolate room — I dreaded the breaking 
of that tacit reserve which had hitherto subsisted between 
us upon the one dark subject — I dreaded the sight of his 
sorrow at this open confession of our need. When his 
knock came to the door I trembled, and the child's eyes 
met mine. 

" What will papa say ?" she whispered. 

I could only shake my head in silence- 

He came in. I never lifted my eyes from the music 
that I was transcribing. I could hear my own heart 
beating. 

"What!'* said he, "no fire! How coujd you let it 
out this cold night ?" 

No one answered. 

" How could you forget the fire ?" he repeated. 

" It was not forgotten," I replied, with a faltering effort 
at cheerfulness. " We — we are not very cold, and, besides, 
we must spare the coals for cooking." 

Mr. Vaughan sat down, lit his little lamp, and began 
his evening labour in silence. But, when we went to 
bed, he drew the child towards him, and held her a long 
time closely against his breast. 
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^Good night, my Utile dove, good nigiit! May HJe 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamh preserve and 
hlees thee! Well, wdl! there is but one Act to write 
now — only one Act, and then — ^then, my darling .... 
So ! go to bed, love — ^go to bed, and sleep warmly. Good 
night, Natalie." 



My traYelling cloak made a comfortable cloth dress for 
little Alice, and a warm cape for myself; and with part of 
the sables I pat a collar and pair of cuSa to Mr.Yaughan's 
coat. 

He was not well that evening and went to bed early^ 
and I sent Alice to his room, when he had dropped asleep, 
to steal the coat away. 

It was my turn this time to sit up, and when I went to 
bed it was grey morning. 

I could hear my master sleeping profoundly. His door 
was ajar, left so for the purpose by Alice, that I might 
lay the coat inside as I passed by. I opened it by slow 
degrees wider and wider, a hair's breadth at a time, and 
laid the garment on the nearest chair. Creeping away 
again, as I had entered, covering the candle with my hand, 
I glanced towards the bed, and saw two heads there — one 
massive, and rough, and masculine as that of the Famese 
Hercules, shaded by a mass of careless hair, and resting 
on an upturned arm that looked as though it might hav« 
slain the Lion and wielded the Brazen Club ; the other 
golden, and child-like, and pillowed lovingly upon the 
stronger shoulder. 

It was little Alice who had left her own tiny chamber, 
and come nestling to her father's desolate heart. 



Mr. Yau^han had been working incessantly for a week. 
I do not bdieve that he had any night taken more than 
four hours' rest. This last evening he seemed greatly 
excited, and wrote fast, humming the melody sometimes 
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to himself as he went on, and sometimes going over to 
the harpsichord and trying the effect of certain har- 
monies. 

By and bye he laid the pen aside and pushed back his 
diair. 

''Katalie," said he, abruptly, ^'what is the day of the 
month?" 

" I think," I replied, "that it is the fifth of February." 

" The fifth of February !" he repeated, and added the 
date beneath the last bar which he had been writing. 
"The fifth of February! Well, then, on the fifth of 
February I have finished my opera !" 

" Finished it I" I exclaimed. 

" Finished it, dear papa !" echoed the child joyfully. 

Mr. Yaughan snatched her up in. his arms and kissed 
her again and again. 

" Yes, darling, yes !" he cried passionately. '* It is over 
at last, and may God's blessing prosper it and thee ! He 
knows what thought Jias been most present with me while 
I wrote it. He knows why fortune would be acceptable 
to me, and why I pray for fame. He knows the unwritten 
dedication sanctifying every page of it from first to last! 
There it lies, complete — complete after so many months 
of eager toil." 

He turned over the leaves of the great manuscript 
lovingly, almost reverently, then walked to and firo mr 
some minutes. 

" I will take it up to-morrow to Drury Lane," he said. 
'* They must buy it. That part of Ildegonda is the ^qtj 
thing for Malibran, and Templeton's scena in the duet- 
scene will almost bring the house down. Oh, it must go 
— ^it must go ! I see nothing but success before me ! But 
I won't sell it outright. No, no ! I'll take a share of the 
profits and a small sum down. Then there'U be the provin- 
cial theatres — and I'll lead the orchestra the first night at 
Drury Lane, and, who knows ? perhaps I may after that 
obtain some employment by conducting at the oratorios 
and musical festivals ! Impossible even to guess what it 
may lead to. Ha, children ! away with care, away with 
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work, and let's be merry ! Come, what shall we do to 
amuse each other to-night ?** 

"Natalie shall tell a fairy story!*' cried Alice, clapping 
her hands, " and I may sit up till eleven o'clock." 

" And papa will play some merry tunes, and little Alice 
shall be dressed up and dance to them," I added. 

** And the mistress of the house shall allow us a fire in 
the grate and toasted cheese for supper," said Mr.Vaughan, 
making a bow to the child. " And papa will go down to 
the cellar and fetch the last bottle of his old port, that has 
lain there these eighteen years, and we'll drink the health 
of the opera in port wine negus !" 

And so the fire was lighted, and the wine brought up, 
and the cheese toasted, and the fairy-tale told ; and papa 
knotted up a handkerchief on each hand, and performed a 
scene from the history of the immortal Punch ; and little 
Alice was dressed like an Oriental maiden, with an old scarf 
tied loosely round her slender waist, and a red handker- 
chief folded about her head for a turban ; and it would 
puzzle me to say which amongst us three was the greatest 
child that night ! 



Mr. Vaughan took the opera next day to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and, not having been admitted to the presence of 
the manager, left it with a letter at the stage-door. He 
had wished for a personal interview, and seemed somewhat 
disconcerted by the manner in which his request had been 
negatived by one of the underlings of the estabb'shment. 

" He tossed the manuscript on one side," said my 
master, tmeasily, " and scarcely vouchsafed me a reply when 
I urged him to place it immediately before the manager. 
I fear it may lie there for several days before it is read. 
Well — no matter ! He will read it at last, and my time 
is coming ! my tiiiie is coming !" 

Alas ! several weeks went by, and still, to his repeated 
inquiries, the reply was — 

" Your work is under consideration. Call again in about 
eight or ten days !" 
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And all this time we getting poorer and poorer. 



A morning came at last when there was no money in 
the house. 

Mr. Vanghan*s pupil had paid him some arrears for 
lessons not very long ago, and yesterday we had expended 
our last shilling. My master did not know this, so we 
agreed together, Alice and I, that we would conceal it 
from him so loug as concealment was yet possible. This 
stem necessity had been apparent to me for a considerable 
time. I was prepared for it, and knew that it would come 
at last. So I put my bonnet on, and went out silently. 

The child wondered how it was that I came back with 
three gold pieces in my purse, but I turned aside her ques- 
tion with a jest, and kept my secret. 

That day we had meat for dinner, and neither of them 
observed that I no longer wore my watch. 



Food ! food ! food ! 

We must have it. Wanting it, we grow reckless of the 
future and forgetful of the past— the rarest treasures of 
Art are but dross to us — Science and Philosophy mere 
empty bubbles — Life a hideous lie — and Poetry a phantom 
that crumbles away into dust and ashes. 

Food I 

It is the life of the warmest heart, and the light of the 
mightiest intellect. It is the pulse of this swarming world. 
It is the spring that moves us, hand and brain, weak 
puppets that we are ! 

We must have it. 



One by one I parted with the few trinkets I possessed, 
till the ring and the carving alone remained. I clung to 
these with despairing fondness. I could not let them go. 

I would die first. Yet, to see the father and child, who 

had ministered to me in the hour of my extreme need. 
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want while I could give ! How could I let him sacrifice 
his books, or his music, or the instruments which had beer 
his solace for long years, and which were hallowed to him 
by remembrances of the loved and dead ? Could I do 
this ? 

No — no — no— sooner part with .... I could not part 
with them either ! What should I do ? What should 
I do? 

Mr. Yaughan had gone to the theatre again. It was 
just possible that he might have some success ! At all 
events I resolved to wait till evening. 

The morning was wet, cold, and dreary. By this time 
it must have been (to the best of my recollection) about 
the third week in March. A heavy lassitude possessed me, 
and I sat beside the window looking out vacantly into the 
street, with my head resting on my hand. Hours went 
by thus. 

In the midst of these doubts and waverings, a beggar- 
woman came under the window at which I was sitting and 
began to sing. I scarcely heard her at first, in my abstrac- 
tion, but, catching by and bye some notes of a familiar 
air, I observed her with more attention. She looked up 
to me beseechingly. Her voice faltered, and she was very 
pale. I shook my head. 

" Poor creature !" I said, musingly, " I have nothing to 
give but my pity, and perhaps I stand in more need of 
charity than thee !" 

At that moment a gentleman passing by placed some 
halfpence in her extended hand. Then, with one long 
look at me, she moved slowly away, and I presently heard 
her chanting her little baUad in the distance. 

Shelterless outcast as she was, she was richer now 
than I ! 

A dreadful, a humiliating thought flashed over me ! I 
moaned aloud, and hid my face in my hands ! 



At four o'clock he came horned I knew at once by his 
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bent brows and haggard cheek that this jonmey, like the 
rest, had been fruitless. He sighed heavily. 

" No answer, Natalie ! no answer ! Still I know it is 
the busy season, and he must have time to reflect on so 
considerable a work. It is better he should not decide 
hastily." 

Hollow comfort ! I looked down and made no reply. 
He had tried to speak cheerfully, and up to this moment 
I had spoken cheerfully too. But to-day I could not. 
My lips quivered^ and I felt that if I strove to smile, the 
tears must come. 

There was a long silence, and when my master again 
addressed me, it was in the bitter accents of despair. 

" Oh, I am sick at heart, Natalie ! sick at heart ! What 
is to become of the child ?" 

That day we divided a stale crust and a few potatoes. 
No one spoke ; but we stared hopelessly each upon the 
wan face of the other, and the phantom Hunger came and 
sat amongst us at the table ! 



Evening closed in. Mr. Yaughan had taken his hat 
and hurried away long since, to hide his wretchedness. 
When it grew dusk I went out. 

"Where are you going. Mademoiselle?" asked little 
Alice, meeting me on the stairs, and looking up anxiously 
in my face. 

" To market, my darling," I replied. " We have 
nothing in the house for papa's supper." 

'* But, Mademoiselle — I thought we had no money left !" 

" Tush ! no money, Alice ! Well, well, you'll see if I 
don't bring something nice home with me. Good-bye, 
darling !" 

And so I kissed the little puzzled face and hastened 
away. 
^ The streets were dark and wet. The wind had changed 
since morning, and the air was warm and heavy. My 
shoes were worn, and the liquid mud soaked through them 
at eveiy step, I felt so wt^ and so heart-broken that I 
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longed to die; aud ])assing a man with a new coiHn 
strapped upon his shoulders, I wished that it were mine, 
and that all this weary, weary weight of life were taken 
from me. 

Close to my heart, under the cape which served me for 
a cloak, I carried something hidden, and with it made my 
way to a curiosity-dealer's in a narrow court opening off 
the Strand. When I came to his window I hesitated. 
All was very quiet, and the muffled sounds of traffic along 
the neighbouring thoroughfare only served to make it 
seem still quieter. There were other shops in the court, 
and most of them were closed, but inside this one a faint 
light was burning. Peering in timidly between the dim 
outlines of pictures and vases filling the dark window, I 
saw an old man writing busily within, with a small oil- 
lamp by his side. The counter was strewn with articles 
of antique jewellery, and the shelves behind him were 
laden with porcelain figures, grinning idols, busts, and 
other fantastic things. Suits of gleaming armour, pieces 
of heavy carved furniture, and such more ponderous goods 
filled the remainder of the shop. It was a strange picture 
— like a scene by Gerard Dow. Despite my misery, it 
fascinated me, and I could not choose but stand there, 
looking at it. Presently a heavy hand on my shoulder 
and a stern voice in my ear roused me — 

" Come, move one way or another, if you please, young 
woman. It don't look well, staring this way into people's 
windows." 

It was a policeman going his rounds. I started — 
hesitated — ^walked away slowly, and clutched more tightly 
at the hidden treasure under my cloak. 

My little Joan of Arc, shall I or shall I not ? 

Turning swiftly and resolutely back, I regain the shop 

of the curiosity-dealer — my hand is on the door, and 

it is useless ! I cannot, will not do it ! 

There is yet another resource. 

Ketracing my steps, I arrive in the vicinity of Covent 
Garden Market, and turning down a quiet street where 
there are few lamps and the houses look tolerably large 
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and respectable, I place myself in a dark spot beneatii a 
lighted window, and begin to sing. It is a little Italian 
song, simple and swept both in words and melody. My 
voice trembles at first, but, seeing no one near, I gain 
'courage as I go on, and finish it without interruption. 
When I have done, I wait for a moment, and then, seeing 
a shadow upon the blind above, begin a second of the 
same description. Before I have sung the whole of one 
verse, the door is opened. A servant beckons me up the 
steps, puts money in my hand, and a young lady, coming 
timidly behind her, says — 

"My poor girl, are you a foreigner ?" 

Quick as thought I adopt the suggestion, and, shaking 
my head, say, with the best accent I can muster — 

" Sono povera Italiana, siguora." 

"Ah, she is Italian !" exclaims the young lady quickly, 
" I wish I knew Italian better, for I should like to hear 
her story. Stay, don't let her go yet — ^here is something 
more." 

So, with a sweet pity in her face, she gives me a shil- 
ling from her purse, and, while I am yet thanking her, 
closes the door. 

Now on a little farther, and into a silent square. Here 
I begin again, and sing the same song, getting a little 
bolder from my late success. By and bye an upper window 
is opened, and several pence, wrapt in paper, fall beside 
my feet ; then some passing foot-passengers add to my 
little store, and a party of young men coming along arm- 
in-arm, stop to listen. 

"The girl has a voice," says one, giving me a small 
silver coin, and trying, saucily enough, to see my face. 

"Who taught you to sing so well, my dear?" asks 
another. 

Trembling from head to foot, but still with sufficient 
presence of mind to keep up the character I have assumed, 
I only bow my head, and, saying — "Grazie, Signori. 
Grazie molte" — turn away, and escape into the market. 
Here I venture to stand near a lighted window and count 
my gains, which amount to no less than two and tenpence. 

L 
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Two Mid tenpenoe I we can exist for three dajs upon 
that, and Bup to-night as well ! 

So I purchase the wherewithal for our frugal meal, and, 
going home with a lighter heart, have the table spread^ 
and everything in readiness before Mr. Yaughan returns. 

What A frightful alternative thiS; of !Food or Death 1 



CHAPTEB XXIIL 

THE COLLE&S HOBKFIFE. 

I CAKITOT now remember what first gave me the idea of 
becoming a chorus-singer. Whether it was from reading 
anything in a newspaper, or in one of Mr. Vaughan's dra- 
matic books — or if it were caught from some stray mention 
of that class during Mr. Vaughan's own conversations with 
me respecting the opera, I know not. But, at all events, 
it did occur to me, as it were providentially, and I spoko 
to my master on the subject. 

He objected vehemently, almost angrily, when I began 
to urge the point, alleging that so mean a commencement 
would injure my future prospects as a vocalist, and be apt 
to impart an undesirable breadth and coarseness to my 
style. However, I overruled these objections in time. 

"Do you not see," said I, "that we are in want of 
money for our daily expenditure — nay, that we are all in 
want of clothes. Look at Alice ! see how thinly she is 
clad, and how pale she grows for need of better nourish- 
ment. Indeed, sir, I had better do it. It will make me 
acquainted, too, with the style of the best singers. Every 
|>errormance of Malibran's will be a lesson to me.'' 

" That's true," said my master, relenting. 

" And then," I continued, following up the advantage I 
had gained, " it is but for a little while. When youf 
opera is accepted, and your influence at the theatre firmly 
established, you will but have to speak a word in my iavou^ 
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and I shall be promoted to a better position — perhaps, even 
to the rank of second soprano 1'* 

" Tbat*s very true," said Mr. Vaughan, with a beaming 
coantenance. " That's really very true. I didn't see it 
in that light, Natalie. Ha ! I'll protect you, I'll speak 
for you, I'll introduce you — never fear ! ^ever fear !" 

And so I carried my point, and went that day to wait 
upon the chorus-master of Drury Lane Theatre. We agreed 
that it would be as well if, under existing circumstances, 
Mr. Yaughan were not seen in this matter ; so he accom- 
panied me to the door, told me to ask for Mr. Gammidge, 
and then waited for me at the corner of the street. 

Now Mr. Gammidge resided in the house, and over the 
shop of Mr. Hezekiah Ben-Ephraim, costumier. Seeing 
no private-door, I found myself obliged to go into the shop, 
where I found an inexpressibly hideous old Jewess sur- 
rounded by all sorts of strange things, gigantic masks, 
cases filled with wigs and beards of all lengths and colour?, 
glittering stage-dresses, foils, battle-axes, halberts, feathers, 
armour, artificial flowers, great closed wardrobes, and piles 
of boxes and bandboxes without end. 

Somewhat startled by these appearances, I inquired for 
Mr. Gammidge. The old lady merely pointed with het 
thumb over her right shoulder towards a dark step-ladder 
of a staircase, and said— - 

« Fust floor." 

Going up the stairs, I heard a strange stamping noise, 
as if three or four heavy couples were practising the polka, 
and, coming at last to the door of the flrst-floor room, 
found that the stamping was accompanied by loud voices 
and occasional bursts of laughter. Pausing in some hesi* 
tation, I observed a small visiting-card wafered to the door, 
with " Mr. Hippolitus Gammidge" engraved thereon ; 
while just above this announcement some idle hand had 
ehalked a cheerful sketch (probably of Mr. Gammidge 
himseK) which represented a gentleman of the dot and 
line family standing on his head, with a pipe in one hand 
and a bottle in the other. 

Summomag courage, I knock at length upon Mr. 

1^2 
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Gammidge's door. As the stamping just at this moment 
is particularly vigorous, and my tap particularly feeble, I 
wait for some time without being answered, and then 
repeat it. This time the stamping abates for a moment. 

" What ho ! who calls on Hamlet ?" cries a voice within. 
" Now, an' thou be not John Doe or Bichard Roe, enter !*' 

I open the door upon this invitation, and discover, to 
my utter astonishment, two young men with their coats 
off, standing in warlike attitudes in the very middle of the 
room, with short basket swords in their hands, and 
shorter pipes in their mouths. There are coloured prints 
of horses and opera dancers on the walls ; dirty books, 
bottles, packs of cards, hats, boots, slippers, pipes, music, 
boxing-gloves, walking-sticks, play-bills, cigar-boxes, and 
other tnfles scattered in all directions upon the tables, 
chimney-piece, chairs, and floor. A handsome grand 
pianoforte stands not far from the door, with a soiled cloth, 
two pewter pots, and the remains of some bread and cheese 
and oysters appropriately decorating one end of it. The 
prevailing atmosphere of the apartment is strongly sug- 
gestive of tobacco. 

Feeling my face grow very hot, and retreating a step, 
I ask timidly if Mr. Grammidge be at home. Whereupon, 
one of the young men (who, by the way, wears a green 
velvet smoking-cap and a gigantic false nose with a very 
red tip) steps forward, lowers his weapon in the most 
approved military style, bows politely, and says that he is 
the person in question. 

" I — I am sorry to disturb you," I falter, still retreating. 
'^ Perhaps, as I come upon business, you will name some 
other opportunity " 

"No opportunity like the present. Madam," replies Mr. 
Garamidge, with another bow and a wave of the hand, 
" The immortal Swan himself says, * lose no time ; delays 
have dangerous ends.' You may depend the Swan was 
right. Madam. Will you be pleased to take a chair ? I 
will attend to you in a very few minutes. Just at the 
present moment I am — ahem! — ^rather busy." 

So I take a chair, feeling very nervous, and Mr. Gam- 
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midge whispers in the ear of his friend. Presently he 
turns to me again. 

" I am really ashamed," he says, with the same elaho- 
rate courtesy, "to take so great a liberty — but, I — ^in 
fact — if you will oblige my friend and myself — (by the 
bye, permit me to introduce my friend, Mr. St. Leger de 
Vere) — we — we should be so very grateful if you could 
feyour us by — ^by playing the College Hornpipe." 

Here Mr. St. Leger de Vere takes the short pipe from 
bis mouth, and bows ; and Mr. Gammidge bows again ; 
and I bow to both of them, and signify that 1 shall have 
much pleasure in obliging them, if they will furnish me 
with the music, of which, up to this moment, I had never 
heard before. Both gentlemen receive this statement 
with the most unqualified amazement. Mr. Gammidge 
is overwhelmed with regret that he does not happen to 
possess the requisite music, but volunteers to whistle the 
air over to me — ^which he does accordingly, and with 
perfect gravity, holding up the nose with one hand all the 
while, and revealing a mottled, good-tempered, jovial sort 
of face, with bushy black whiskers and small twinkling 
eyes. 

It is so simple and marked a melody that I find no 
difficulty in transferring it, impromptu, to the keys of the 
piano, and run it over with a facility that fills them with 
undisguised surprise and pleasure. 

"Just so, Ma'am," says Mr. Gammidge, replacing the 
nose and turning up his shirt-cuff. " If you will play it 
just so for a few minutes — thank you. This, I may as 
well tell you, is the celebrated single combat in * Eoderick 
of the Reefs, or the Smuggler of the Cyclades.' Don't be 
farmed — we shall only make a little noise." 

And with that, Mr. Gammidge and Mr. St. Leger de 
Vere begin stamping and clashing, and keeping such 
wonderful time with their strokes to the accent of the 
music, that one could almost have told the tune from 
hearing them. It is really awful to see them so hard at 
it, and to watch the short black iron swords crossing and 
re-crossing each other, now high, now low, now to the 
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grand single combat from "Eoderick of the Beefs" with 
as much vigour and agility as if it were the first time- they 
had tried it that morning. 

Mr. Vaughan is leaning gloomily against a lamp-post 
waiting for me, with his hat drawn over his eyes and his 
arms folded on his breast. It is a weary hopeless attitude, 
and till I touch him on the arm he is unaware of my pre* 
sence. There is no need to tell him the glad news — ^my 
face tells it for me. 

" What ! are you engaged ?" he says hurriedly, flushing 
all over, cheek and brow. 

" I am, I am indeed ; and now we can have fires every 
day, and Alice shall have a new irock, and — ^and oh, I am 
so happy !" 

" God bless you !" says my master hoarsely, turning hig 
head from me as he speaks. ''God bless you, Natalie. 
You are an angel !" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BEHIND THE SCEKES. 

I ATTEin)ED rehearsal next day. It was the first time I 
had ever seen a theatre. What a strange place it seemed I 

Inside the stage-door — a gloomy side-entrance opening 
from a dull back street — was a little sentry-box of an office 
containing a fire-place, a desk, a ledger, a cupboard, and a 
clerk. The latter stopped me as I was venturing to follow 
the footsteps of a young girl with a roll of music in her hand. 

" Hollo, Miss ! where are you going ?*' 

" To the stage, sir," I replied. 

" One of the chorus-ladies ?" 

« Yes, sir." 

" Be so good as to sign your name, Miss." 

And he handed me a pen and pointed to a blank line in 
the ledger. He was a very pale, red-haired young man, 
and wore a bunch of violets in his button-hole. 
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" Never been here before, Miss ?" he asked, examining 
my signature curiously when I had done. 

"Never, sir." 

** Perhaps you would like to wait a minute or two 
till some other lady comes in, to whom I can introduce 
you ? Then you'll have no dijfiBculty in finding your way, 
and no awkwardness." 

" I should be very much obliged to you," I reply gprate- 
fully. So he points with the ruler to a little box beside 
the fire, upon which I sit down and wait, while he writes 
on in silence. Almost every instant there is some one 
passing the office-door, and diving down a dismal brick- 
passage beyond, which looks as if it led direct to the realms 
of "Chaos and ancient Night." These persons are of 
various aspects ; some old, some mere children, some well, 
and some poorly dressed. No^ a sturdy carpenter, or a 
painter with his paper-cap— now a swarthy moustachioed 
man with a violin-case in his hand — ^now an elegantly 
attired gentleman with straw-coloijred kid gloves and a roll 
of music tied round with pink ribbon— now a stout elderly 
woman with a basket and an umbrella — now more car- 
penters, more violinists — ^more childreo, and now two or 
three giggling girls talking very fast among themselves, 
and smiling sweetly into the office as they pass. To one 
of these the pale clerk calls out, when she has got half- 
way down the chaotic passage. 

" I say. Miss Mandeville I Just step here a minute, if 
you please." 

Thinking it is on my account, I rise from my low seat 
on the box ; but he shakes his head, and I resume it just 
as NMiss Mandeville enters. 

" A letter for you. Miss Mandeville," he says, taking a 
pink billet from a card-rack beside his desk and handing it 
to her with a confidential sort of smile. " It looks inte- 
resting, don't it?" 

"Have done now, Mr. Simmons !" ejaculates Miss Man- 
deville playfully, as she snatches the letter from his hand 
" You're always up to your nonsense, you are !" 

" It was a very nice young man that left it," says Mr. 
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Simmons, insinuatingly; "but I say nothing— oh dear, 
no!" 

" There, do have done, will you !" 

" And he asked a deal of questions, too," adds Mr. 
Simmons. 

"Oh, I don't want to hear what he said!" exclaims 
Miss Mandeville, looking very much as if she did, all the 
time. "I hope you didn't satisfy his impertinence — ^I 
hate so much of their nonsense !" 

** Ah, there's a good many here would like to have half 
as much admiration," replies the clerk, shrugging his 
shoulders and returning to the ledger — a signal that he 
has no time for farther conversation. So Miss Mande- 
ville, after a reluctant pause and a long stare at me, re- 
treats slowly, and Mr. Simmons observes in a whisper, — 

"One of the ballet-ladies — not your sort," Miss. 
There'll be Miss Foster here directly, and she'll go in 
with you." 

And so he writes on again, only to be interrupted almost 
immediately by the entrance of a gentlemanly-looking man, 
in a state of considerable excitement. At the sight of 
this comer Mr. Simmons jumps off his stool and bowa 
with great alacrity. 

" Is the manager in his room, Mr. Simmons P And did 
you hear anything of that rapier I left in the dressing 
room the night before last ? Has a gentleman been here 
inquiring for me this morning ? Any letters P Any parcels ? 
Any news ? Any messages ?" 

"None, sir," replies the clerk deferentially. *'The 
rapier, I believe, is in the charge of Mr. Jenkins. I don't 
think the manager has been here at all this morning; 
and no one has called, I am sure." 

" Thank you, thank you," says the gentleman, bustling 
away as rapidly as he came. 

The clerk turns to me. 

" Do you know who that is. Miss P' • 

"Not at all," I reply, looking after him with some 
curiosity. " Who is he ?" 

"That Miss," says the clerk impressively, ^Ms our 
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principal tenor gentleman. And here comes Miss Pos- 
ter ! Good morning, Miss Foster — will you be so kind 
as to show this young lady the way ? She is a new 
arrival." 

Miss Foster is a pale girl of about twenty years of dge. 
She is in deep mourning, and has a sad and gentle look 
that pleases me on the first glance. 

" With great pleasure," she says, bowing, and leads the 
way. ^ 

It is gloomier even than it looked, this queer passage, 
and the ceiling, across which stream faint gleams of blue 
daylight, is at least sixty feet above. Emerging from it 
into a curious, open, boarded space, with lots of other pas- 
sages, and dirty flights of stairs, and mysterious doors 
opening off in every direction, and a great gloomy, uncer- 
tain distance stretching away upon the lefb, I involuntarily 
pause and utter a wondering exclamation. 

Miss Foster looks at me with some surprise, and says — 

" Have you never been behind the scenes ?" 

" This is the first time I ever entered a theatre in my 
life," I reply, still surveying the place, " How dreary 
everything looks ! Is this where they act ?" 

The young lady smiles and shakes her head. 

" Those doors," she says, " lead to the wardrobes and 
dressing rooms ; up this flight of stairs is the way to the 
flies ; and along to the left there lies the stage. Would 
you like to go up a little way and see the flies ?" 

Not having the least idea of what the " flies" can mean, 
I assent, and follow her up the broken narrow steps, find- 
ing myself presently in a strange upper-world of cranes 
and cranks, and capstans, and huge rollers, and a perfect 
forest of iron cables and ropes stretching in every direction. 
It is more like the deck of a great ship than anything. 
Advancing to the edge of a kind of gallery, I see a vast 
boarded plain many feet below, upon which some eighty or 
a hundred persons are congregated. This plain is abruptly 
terminated at one side by a row of small lamps, and beyond 
it lies thick darkness. 

** What strange place is this ?" I ask, utterly bewildered. 
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" Wliat are these ropes for ? Who are those people all 
that way below ?" 

" It is from here that the scenery is lowered," she replies, 
" and down there is the stage and the actors. This gal- 
lery runs all round the three sides, and across where you 
see those iron pipes pierced with rows of holes, the place 
is lighted at night with jets of gas. Behind us lie the 
carpenters' workshops — up above is a second gallery and a 
place just like this, only much higher — ^beyon^ there, 
where it looks so dark, is the house. By the house," she 
adds smilingly, " I mean where th^ audience is placed — 
the pit, boxes, and galleries. But stay ! the orchestra has 
begun, and we must go down and take our places." 

And j^ith this she leads the way back, and in another 
minute or two I am standing beside her on the stage, and 
a roll of manuscript music is placed in my hand, with the 
words "Soprano 1" written on the cover. 
. Before ns stretches a dim vista of the spacious amphi- 
theatre, curtained, partitioned, gilded, and shadowy, \vjiere 
so many hundreds are every night assembled. Standing 
at a music desk close against the foot-lamps, holding a 
small baton in his hand, and looking very serious and 
business-like, is Mr. Gammidge, dressed all in black. 
Behind him, with their heads just rising above the level 
of the pit, are congregated some sixty of the sallow 
moustachioed men, whom I had already supposed to beloiig 
to the orchestra. At a small deal table covered with 
papers and splashes of ink, sit two gentlemen, one of whom, 
whispers Miss Foster, is the manager, and the other the 
composer. Not far from these, five or six ladies and 
gentlemen are gathered in a little knot, chatting merrily 
among themselves ; and farthest back of all, behind the 
crowd of chorus-singers in which I am standing, a number 
of women and workmen keep crossing and recrossing, dis- 
appeaiing at the wings, and bustling about in all direc- 
tions. 

There is a faded, sallow air about the chorus. The men 
look shabby and the women sickly, . and they have weak 
eyes and cotton gloves. Faint lines of light and moted 
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«anbeams fall here and there, like bright arrows plunging 
into the gloom, hut are swallowed up in the darkness 
half-way and never reach the ground. Pale ghosts of 
white draperies hang from box to box. There is dust^ 
inches deep, everywhere and on everything. Some pieces 
of side-scenery, lolling awkwardly together in a corner, 
look sad and strange, and every now and then, when there 
is a momentary lull upon the stage, sounds of scrubbing 
and hammering are heard from the pit. 

Suddenly a little bell is rung, and a dead silence ensues. 
The singers open their books, Mr. Gammidge waves his 
baton, and the voices burst out together in full chorus. 

To the chorus succeeded a quartett, and to the quartett 
a song by the tenor, which, -though he sang it carelessly 
enough, and without even rising from his seat, filled me 
•with delight and amazement. Then two more choruses, 
and then — oh, never shall I forget it ! — came a plaintive 
little ballad, sung by a slight pale lady, upon whom my 
attention became exclusively riveted. Her eyes were 
large, glowing, and expressive ; her brown hair was parted 
and drawn back quite simply from her white forehead. 
She was not beautiful, but there was a " soul of goodness** 
and intellect in her face that surpassed all mere loveliness 
of feature. She sang ! — ^it would be vain for me to attempt 
a description of that pure and exquisite style, that inten- 
sity of expression, that wondrous voice ! — She sang, and 
while she sang I forgot all in the world beside. Theatre 
— London — all faded away, and I could only press my 
hands upon my heart and listen. When it was over I 
tamed to my nearest neighbour like one in a dream, and 
«aid breathlessly — 

« Who is she ?** 

'' Madame Malibran.'* 

Excepting that she sang again several times, I 
remember nothing more of that morning's rehearsal. The 
immensity of the one sensation overwhelmed all other 
impressions. I went through my dutie? mechanically; 
and the four hours during which I stood there glided past 
like one. Then Mr. Gammidge came up, with a conscious 
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sort of twinkling smile about his eyes, and, after introducing 
me formally to the eight or ten ladies who were destined 
to form my " division," shook hands with me as we parted 
— a distinction which called up a great many stares and 
whispers from the ladies in question. 

" Happy to welcome you to the theatre, Mam'selle," 
said Mrs. McGillivray, a tall bony Scotchwoman, with a 
gingham umbrella and a meek husband. ^'What d'ye 
think of the new opera? Wretched poor stuff to mv 
mind!" 

** I confess," I replied, " that I have heard nothing but 
Madame Malibran's divine singing." 

" Divine singing ! divine! well, I never!" exclaimed a 
spare, angular little person, just introduced to me under 
the name of Miss Miles. " It's really a mystery to me what 
the world can see in that woman! All J know is, that 
when I was first soprano (singing all her parts, too), at 
the Dublin theatre, no public would have tolerated such a 
style as that !" 

" But her voice " I began. 

" Her voice ! oh, 1 don't dispute that ! Her voice is all 
very well ; but her style ! Bah ! Her style's abominable !" 

" Sheer spite," said Mrs. McGillivray, looking after Miss 
Miles with a smile and a shrug as she bustled away. " Sheer 
spite and nothing else. Miles did come out, some twenty 
years ago, on the Dublin stage, and failed miserably. Poor 
Miles ! You can't be five minutes in the same room with her 
before you hear some boast about the Dublin theatre! There 
goes little Hammond the drummer — we call him the devil 
with two sticks ! That red-nosed man is Sims, the treasurer 
— you'll soon have an immense respect for him, my dear 
Mam'selle, in virtue of his oflSlce. That's Mr. St. Albans, the 
second tenor — that sandy little fellow with the pug-nose. 
His name's Jones ; but he fancies St. Albans suits him 
better. They say he's in love with Malibran. Maj^be ; but 
I think he's too much in love with himself to have room in 
his heart for a^body else. This fat man, with his back 
to us, is Cook, the scene-painter — a good-natured, good-for- 
nothing, tipsy sort of chap, with never a penny in his 
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pocket. D'ye see those three gawky girls in brown with 
their ugly mother? Their name is Turner, but we've 
christened 'em Envy, Hatred, and Malice ; and Mrs. T. 
All Uncharitableness ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Good, isn't it ? But 
a theatre's a sad place — a sad place, Mam'selle Metz ! 
The people in it are so sarcastic ! No one's reputation is 
safe in anybody's hands here ; and, between you and me, 
that demure-looking little girl with the green eyes has the 
bitterest tongue that ever wagged in this world ! But I 
never encourage such people myself, however amusing their 
remarks may be ! Ha ! here comes that sly Italian, 
Eomani, the first violin. Good morning, Signor Bomani." 

Signer Bomani bowed without replying, and, lifting his 
dark eyes to mine in a rapid, searching glance, passed on. 

'* Never knew such a queer, silent, unsociable animal as 
that Bomani !" said Mrs. McGillivray. " To my mind, 
he's all conceit and reserve, and as ugly as a vampire !" 

" He puts me in mind of Mephistophiles, with that 
white face and those wild-looking black eyes," added 
another lady standing by. 

" Quite diabolical, in fact," chimed in a third. 

I left them occupied upon this grateful theme, and made 
my way into the street. The daylight half blinded me at 
first, 80 that I did not see Miss Foster close beside me. 
She extended her hand to me, for our roads lay differently. 

" Good bye," she siid, with a sweet smile. " We shall 
meet again to-morrow. It is said that the theatre will re- 
open next week. Good bye." 

So we parted J and this was jny first day*s experience of 
theatrical life. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THS.ICAIBEK AISTD THE MYSTIC. 

It is almost always difficult to tell how acquaintanceships 
spring up, and at what point they first become merged 
into the more familiar relations. Two singularly opposite 
intercourses resulted from my engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and the first of these two was with Katharine 
Foster. 

She lived quite alone in the upper story of a small house 
rented by one Miss Tomlinson, theatricaJ dressmaker, who 
took in-door apprentices, let unfurnished apartments, and 
resided in some small street opening off the Thames side 
of the Strand. Leaning out of Kate's Httle window, — 
(taking due care not to upset the geranium pots on the 
heads of the foot-passengers) — ^you could see the broad 
river rolling by in sunhght and moonlight at the farther 
end, and hear the hoarse cries of the watermen, and the 
intermittent panting of the river-steamers smoking to 
and fro. 

She was an orphan. Her only sister, a fragile child 
whom she had tended with more than a mother's care, had 
died not long since, and lefb her desolate. She had a lover 
somewhere — far out at sea. He had been gone these four 
years past, and she had not heard irom him for eighteen 
mouths or more. He might be dead or lost by this time-^ 
who could tell ? But she seldom spoke of this. The 
iomiture of her soHtary rooms was the same by which she 
had been surrounded in that still country vica)*age of her 
childhood. The dusty bronze timepiece had recorded 
every hour of her life. The old-fashioned silver watch, 
suspended by a black ribbon above the fire-place, had been 
her father's. It was the same antique book-case — the same 
shrill piano — the same easy-chair. The place only was 
changed, and the home was home no longer ! 

Between the door and the window hung a little sketch 
of a young girl resting her cheek upon her hand. Close 
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by her bed's bead, in the adjoining chamber, was suspended 
a small portrait representing a sunburnt youth in a naval 
uniform. 

Poor Kate ! These trifles epitomized her little story, 
and told it in fewer and more touching words than I can 
give to it. It was a simple life, made up of feelings, and 
meek sorrows, and patient recollections — gentle and useful 
within its own narrow radius ; and faintly lit by the wan 
lustre of a fading hope. 

I have nothing to relate of her but this. It is not 
much. A few pieces of dumb old furniture, or a glance at 
her pale face and sweet serious eyes would do more. She 
was one of those quiet heroines who glide all silently 
through life, and all unknown — who love and ai*e beloved 
by two or three only in this world — of whose joys and 
woes no pen makes record ; and whose good deeds, being 
cloaked as preciously as others cloak their shame, reach no 
ear and meet no eye save one in heaven. 

Prom the moment of our first meeting, I was interested 
for her. When I came to know her well, I loved her with 
a true friendship. At the theatre, where we saw each 
other daily, we found little opportunity of intercourse ; 
but our homes were not far distant, and a time soon came 
when she would bring her work round to Mr. Vaughan's, 
or I would take my book, and sit and read with her in her 
lodgings. 

Besides, we passed all our Sunday evenings together, 
and my master and little Alice welcomed her ere long as 
much for her own sake as mine. 

The second of the two was Silvio Romani. 

It was my master's unfailing custom to attend me to 
and from the theatre on the nights of performance. Some- 
times he would wait there for me, and sometimes return 
home for the three hours during which I was occupied. 
When he remained on the spot, he most frequently mingled 
with the orchestral performers, amongst whom (like 
Mozart) he found a larger share of mind and a more 
intellectual tone of conversation than prevailed among the 
inferior ranks of vocalists. Here chance, or fate, led him 

31 
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to form a sort of desultory acquaintance with Signor 
Romani. One night they began an argument on some 
remote subject or other, and, being interrupted by the 
progress of the piece, deferred the continuation of it till 
the next evening. The next evening they argued it afresh, 
and still came to no conclusion ; so it ended in my maeter 
inviting him to return home with us and sup. He did so — 
came again after the lapse of a week — came ofbener — in- 
stalled himself, somehow, as our familiar guest, and was 
looked upon in time almost as a member of our house- 
hold. 

Mine has been a varied life. During that portion of it 
which was devoted to a public career, I chanced upon 
many strange characters ; but never met I one so strange 
as SUvio Homani. 

In attempting a description of him, I find myself baffled 
at the very onset. I know not where or how to begin — 
whether with his exterior or inner self. Both are incon- 
ceivably difficult to deal with, and each so singularly 
illustrate, intei*pret, and bear upon the other, that I can 
only t§ke them confusedly, and as they present them- 
selves. 

He was tall and slightly built, and stooped* in the 
shoulders. His long slender hands were a very marvel of 
attenuation, and looked as if thev were carved in the 
purest marble. You could see the red light through them 
when he held them to the fire, and they were crossed all 
over with blue branching veins, like those upon his fore- 
head. When he was playing, or became much excited, 
these veins throbbed with a visible pulsation. In repose, 
his countenance wore an habitually weary expression. I 
do not mean by this that it was the outward prostration 
indicative of physical fatigue. It was rather that melan- 
choly languor resulting from long thought and protracted 
vigils — that lassitude of spirit which hangs upon the 
drooping eyelid, and lurks in the faint lines about the 
worn temples; which bespeaks the wasting fire kindled 
from within, and spiritualizes, so to speak, the man who 
bears it. £^ hair was long and black. His lips thin and 
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tremulotis. His eyes large, dark, miraculously trflliant, — 
yet with this pecuHarity that, when conversing upon any 
indifferent topic, or mingling with ordinary people, their 
lustre became for the time extinguished. It appeared that 
they needed the contact of some powerful excitement to 
strike fire from them. At such times there was some- 
thing absolutely startling in the living energy that seemed 
to leap out of them. One vivid flash transformed and 
illuminated the whole countenance, and, as the sudden 
lightning strips the night from some wild landscape, re- 
vealed a glimpse of the passionate, wilful, enthusiastic 
nature beneath. His life was absorbed in morbid studies 
of the unattainable and the unknown. His mind fed upon 
abstract theories — upon strange branches of psychologic 
science — upon remote and fearful superstitions. Not a 
plan of metaphysics, not a scheme of gloomy philosophy, 
not a fear, phantasm or phenomenon in all the history of 
the mind of man that was not familiar, yet terrible, to 
him. To the mystic side of Nature he was constitutionally 
susceptible, and he had indulged this disposition till it 
mastered him wholly. Shudderingly he trod the thres- 
hold of the world of shadows, and could not tear himself 
away. With those conjectural systems that people uni- 
versal space with spiritual life — with the material and 
immaterial philosophies — with the purely sceptical and 
the purely fanciful — with all that treats of fate, freewill, 
and futiirity, he was alike acquainted ; and, being the 
fiworn follower of none, gleaned here and there the frag- 
ments of his own wild code of disbelief and extravagant 
credulities. 

It was a mind that preyed upon itself, and he knew it. 
He was tremblingly alive to the baneful influence of the 
studies that so fascinated him — ^nervous to agony — endued 
with a physical organization the most fragUe and impres- 
sible. Many a time, at the mere narration of a dream, or 
a ghost-tale, I have seen his colour change, and the dew 
rise, beadlike, on his pallid brow. Many a tiine, wb^i 
pursuing one of those abstract themes which were his 
perilous delight; I have known him rise and page, the XQOxa 
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in uncontrollable agitation, and have heard strange doubts 
and dreamy guesses force their way from lips that quivered 
while they uttered them. 

Sometimes his wayward mood led him to express its 
changes in the language of his art, and he has often broken 
off abruptly in the very midst of speaking, snatched up 
his violin, and translated the unfinished sentence into 
sound. And when he did this ! . . . . Who shall de- 
scribe the mysterious melancholy of his improvisations ? — 
who reproduce those elfin flights of a capricious genius, 
those strains alternately grotesque, rapid, or elegiac ? The 
violin was no longer a violin in his hands — ^it was an 
imprisoned spirit torn and convulsed by emotions which 
were the reflex of his own — a wailing, throbbing, impas- 
sioned thing — a wild voice now shrieking wofully, and 
intermittent as the night- winds ; now moaning a mono- 
tonous melody consisting of but four or five notes, yet 
thrilling the hearers with vague horror and dismay. In 
his lighter moments — for there were even periods when a 
sort of fitful mirth possessed him — he called this instrtl- 
ment his Wraith, his Banshee, his Socratic demon ! 

At such times he dropt the dreamer for the satirist, and 
let the Im'id light of his mocking fancy play round and 
over every topic, sacred or profane, which chanced to pre- 
sent itself. I then found myself irresistibly reminded of a 
name which I had heard appHed to him on the very first 
occasion that I saw him — Mephistophiles ! 

These moods, however, were exceptional, and I was glad 
of it; for then I dreaded him ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MTTSIO AND METAPHYSICS. 

** Thebe are remembrances for which no philosophy will 
account — sensations to which experience vainly seeks a 
parallel. Few persons will deny that they have beheld 
faces and scenes which were new to them, and yet familiar 
— of which they seemed to have dreamt in time gone by ; 
and which (without any visible cause) produced a pain- 
fully intimate impression upon their minds. I have my- 
self dreamed of a place, and again forgotten that dream. 
Years have passed, and the dream has returned to me, 
unaltered in the minutest particular. I have at last come 
cuddenly upon that scene in some spot never visited before, 
and have recognised it tree for tree, rock for rock, as it 
stood before me in the dream. Then the dream ceased to 
be a dream and became one with the reality. Neither 
would, henceforward, have been complete to me without 
the other, and from that union I learned to wrest from 
Nature a portion of her obscurest secrets. Do not these 
fragmentary reminiscences seem to establish a mysterious 
link between Death, Life, and Sleep ? Is it not a funda- 
xnental law in the philosophy of mind that we can think 
of nothing which we have not perceived ? What is the 
induction, if it be not that these things have been per- 
ceived by us, though not, perhaps, in our present condition 
of being?" 

" You believe, then, in the doctrine of pre-existence !" I 
exclaimed. 

My master growled over his pipe and listened in silence. 

" I believe in the immortality of the soul,*' replied the 
Italian. " I feel that I am, and that I have been.** 

" J feel that I am, and I hope that I shall heP 

"Eternity,** said he, "is a circle. By looking only to 
a future immortality, you deny the half of its circuit, and 
reduce its figure to a crescent. Forgive me if I speak in 
symbols ; bat the philosophy of which I treat is as yet onlv 
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in paii deydoped, and until its laws can be evolved from. 
^dr present obscurity^ I am under the necessity of using 
figurative expressions to denote the relations of things. 
But we were talking of the soul. You profess to believe 
that it is immortal, and in the same breath advance an 
opinion, which tends to establish a totally adverse theory. 
For the soul there is, properly speaking, neither past nor 
future. It is an everlasting Now. It must have existed 
firom all time. Not admitting this, what guarantee have 
YOU that it win continue to be during all time to come ? 
That which shall have no end can have had no beginning. 
To be bom is the same as to die. Both are transitionary 
-—not creative or final.'* 

" Silvio Bomani," said my master, taking the meer- 
schaum from his lips, and speaking for the first time 
dnce the conversation had been started, ''yon are a 
Brahmin!" 

" I am an homble student in the courts of philosophy," 
replied the Italian, gravely. 

" But this is the wild theory of the Metempsychosis 1" 
expostulated my master. 

" Tradition," said Bomani, ''is the type of truth. At 
the bottom of every legend, however savage and remote^ 
lies a perception of eternity." 

'' Then this Metempsychosis of the Hindoos" — I began. 

^* Is not merely the vague dream of the unlettered 

Oriental," said Bomani. 

^ And you think that yon have lived before?" 

'* I am so persuaded." 

" But," I pursued, " can you summon back any remem* 
brances, Signer Bomani ? Are you conscious of having 
enjoyed a condition of pre-existence P 

The Italian shuddered, and walked over to the window. 

" The caverns of the mind," said he, " are obscure ; but 
not impenetrable. To those who fear not the terrors of 
its mazy paths, the truth which lies beyond may not be 
utterly inaccessible. I — I confess," he continued, in a 
low and awe^struck tone — ** 1 confess that I have ventured 
far into that shadowy perspective — ^£Etfther, perhaps, than 
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many have dared to tread. But who shall tell the secrets- 
ci a past vitality p What language shall picture forth 
the gigantic outlines sculptured on the portals of Infibiiity ? 
What prophetic tongue interpret those hieroglyphics 
which — which — " 

His voice faltered and sank to a whisper. A long and 
profound silence ensued. 

Presently he turned to the harpsichord, and laid his 
thin hand (as if still deep in thought, and half unc(Mi- 
ficious) upon the keys. This action seemed to awaken 
same new subject in his mind, for he sighed heavily, as if 
relieved, and placing himself upon the music-stool, sat 
for a long time looking fixedly at the ground. Then he 
touched a single note — ^another, and another, scattering 
detached fragments of melody, like the first-falling drops 
of a spring shower. Soon the other hand followed, and a 
movement wandering, pleading, and impassioned as the 
voice of the Lurley, grew beneath the touches of his 
fingers. 

Lost in a tumultuous dream, half reverie, half specula- 
tion, I lean my head upon my hands and listen. 

His mystic fancies, his wild theories and wilder illus- 
trations, have produced upon me sensations similar to 
those which are the result of opium. These his playing 
aids still farther to exaggerate, and my very senses become 
chained up by the magic of his art. 

Gradually the diaracter of the mov^oaent changes, and, 
as it were, fades or melts into a fiowing andante, visionsu^y 
and intoxicating as the breath of fresh violets. A strange 
fire glows in his eager eyes — his pale face, looking ear- 
nestly forward, becomes lighted up from within; the 
breath seems to flutter on his lips — the inspiration of 
his genius is upon him ! ]^ow the melody wanders, and 
is succeeded by broken, creeping, seeking phrases, infinitely 
modulated. Now comes a momentary pause, which is 
suddenly interrupted by a weird, aerial, chattering flight of 
notes, sustained by both hands alternately, and followed 
by a shivering treble passage. Then one or two low notes 
dxop in at intervals deep down in the bass — a thickening 
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inner-part is taken up by the left hand — it is worked 
gradually into a massive introduction — swells in power, 
richness, volume — remains suspended on the ear in one 
solemn chord — is followed by a breathless silence, and 
then — then the subject of a Fugue, quaint, marked, and 
sonorous as a human voice, speaks out in unaccompanied 
distinctness ! 

From this moment he is carried away by the suggestive 
theme. He wanders on and on, loses himself in profound 
intervolutions and resonant harmonies, tracks it through 
a thousand imitations, extensions, and changes, and sud- 
denly, when in mid-career, breaks off — pushes away his 
seat — comes over to where»I am sitting, and flinging him- 
self upon a hassock at my feet, says impetuously — 

" Enough of music and metaphysics ! Enough of 
philosophy ! Talk to me, Mademoiselle Natahe, talk to 
me awhile! Your voice does me good, and to-night I 
need its soothing influence !'* 



CHAPTER XXYII. 

TEATELLIKG SKETCHES. 

The spring-time came and went — ^the summer-season wore 
away — autumn, brown autulnn, withered the scant leaves 
on London trees, and fllled the stagnant squares with 
sultry heats. Everywhere in the fashionable quarters of 
the town one saw the drawing-room shutters of fine houses 
closed, and library-windows filled with sheets of dusty 
newspapers. Drapers' assistants languished behind coun- 
ters, and thought with indignant envy of Mr. Carter, the 
shop-walker, who was enjoying Gravesend and a fortnight's 
holiday. Every nook and comer became infested with a 
plague of flies, and grocers were miserable men. All the 
cabs that passed seemed to be laden with carpet-bags and 
boxes, and not a line of bare wall or hoarcQng but was 
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placarded with advertisements of cheap trips, fast steamers, 
aiid excursions of pleasure. All the world was either gone 
or going out of town, and so Drury Lane Theatre closed 
for the usual vacation. 

Closed for three months. Closed upon my master's 
hopes, and put off all consideration of the great opera till 
next season ! Closed upon our temporary prosperity, and 
brought us face to face with poverty again ! Something 
must be done, and some scheme contrived by which to 
live. 

Happily, such a plan did suggest itself, and was carried 
into effect within a week after my engagement had ceased. 
The idea was Signor Komani's. He proposed that we 
should arrange a little musical entertainment; that we 
should perform it ourselves ; that it should consist of 
selections from classical and modem composers ; and that 
we should give it at various country towns round London. 

We wanted money and fresh air. The child had grown 
thin, and Mr. Vaughan was out of health and spirits. 
The proposition looked feasible, and, being supported by 
60 many powerful arguments, was adopted. A couple of 
days sufficed to choose the music, arrange the line of route, 
and get a stock of programmes ready printed. Mr, 
Vaughan was to be our pianist — to accompany the songs, 
to introduce and illustrate each school with some few 
appropriate observations, and to appear as general manager 
of our little company. Signor Eomani was to join him 
in the sonatas written by Beethoven, Weber, and Mozart 
for violin and piano, and to perform solos of his own com- 
position. I, of course, would be the vocalist of the party. 
They both said that I was now fully competent to the 
task ; but, although 1 knew that 1 had made a vast pro- 
gress during the last few months, I felt very nervous with 
the responsibility before me. 

The scheme was proposed one Monday evening, and on 
^ the following Saturday we left London. The entertain- 
ment was to be styled " Illustrations of the History of 
Music," and for our first resting-place and debut, we 
.chose the town of Guildford. 
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How pleasant it was, journeying outside the coaoh 
between the long green hedges of the English highroads ! 
On either side fields, and farmhouses, and slopes of gold- 
red com with reapers in among the sheaves, and waj-side 
inns, and villages, and, now and then, glimpses of a wind- 
ing river and a tract of deep green pasturage! The 
country looked strangely level to my eyes, and yet there 
was a charm about it, too. A charm in its fertility, its 
air of wealth, and peace, and homeliness. A charm, above 
all, in the rich autumn season — ^in the hedges brilliant 
with red berries — in the hearty life of harvest time — ^in 
the warm misty distances, and the fresh per^une &om 
meadow-sweet and wild-brier tree. 

Then to see the child's wond^ and admiration as we 
went along ; to watch how the breeze brought the long* 
absent colour to her cheek and blew about the loosened 
tresses of her hair — to mark how this called up an un- 
wonted smile on Mr. Yaughan's lip, and how even the 
Italian forbore all ^^ver subjects for awhile, and, sitting 
close behind me, talked of Italy, and of his native poets — 
to enjoy all these things, and all the novel incidents of the 
road, was happiness indeed ! 

Thus cheerfully passed our first day's journey, and that 
night we slept at £eigate. 



. It is Tuesday evening. My master and Bomani have 
been busy all to-day and yesterday, preparing for our first 
concert. The music-hall has been engaged — programmes 
have been left at the houses of the most influentud inhabi- 
tants — tickets are exhibited in all the stationers', book- 
sellers', and music-dealers' windows. We have even 
waited on the Mayor, and he has taken seats fen* his entire 
family ; and now we are all dressed and waiting in the room 
behind the platform, peeping out occasionally through the 
chink of the door, to see how the hall fills. 

It is very cold here, and we have not thought to order 
a fire. My teeth chatter, and though I ascribe it all to 
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the wretched atmosphere, I know in my heart that tenor 
has a great deal to do with it. 

A quarter past eight, and at half-past we hegin ! 

" There are plenty of people in the one-shilBng seats/^ 
says my master, oomiog hack from another reconnoitre ; 
" but there are more empty benches than full ones in the 
half-crown places.*' 

'^ Maladefto P* mutters the Italian, breathing upon his 
fingers. " I can scarcely feel the strings for cold !" 

And so we shiver away the remaining fifteen minutes, 
and then go up a short flight of steps, and find ourselves 
upon the platform facing the audijence. Here stands a 
grand piano hired for the evening ; a table with our musie 
ranged in its order ; a desk for Bomani, and two chairs 
placed to the front, on which, after the customary salute 
and a round of faint applause, we take our seats till our 
turn comes. 

And now Mr. Vaughan, standing by the piano with one 
hand behind his back and a programme in the other, ad- 
dresses the assembly in a few straightforward and well- 
chosen sentences. His object, he says, is to bring before 
them such examples from the classical and modern musio 
of England, Italy, and Germany, as may best serve to 
illustrate the epochs of the art, and afford to his listeners 
an opportimity of forming some just estimation of the 
relative value, characteristics, and progress of the various 
schools. To this end he purposes introducing in the First 
Part a selection of instrumental and vocal gleanings from 
the works of Henry Purcell, Palestrina, Handel, Arne, 
Mozart, and Badi — ^ih the Second, certain specimens from 
the operatio and chamber music of £eethoveD| Weber, 
Spohr, Bishop, Balfe, and others. 

He is so self-possessed, and has, moreover, such an aspect 
of rugged power, tbat I cannot forbear looking at him, 
almost forgetting my own nervousness the while. Having 
finished, he takes his place at the instrument and opens 
the entertainment. The approbation is but trifling when 
he concludes, and the du^E with BoxaaGO, which follows, 
produces as little effect. 
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It will be my turn next ! 

Glancing along the rows of upturned faces, with gaps 
here and there where seats are vacant, I see people whisper- 
ing, and in one corner a young man sketching in his 
pocket-book. In front sits the Mayor (yawning behind 
his progi'amme), supported on one side by his three 
daughters, and on the other by his wife and four sons. 
What would I not give to escape ! 

And now the time is come. 

" Come, Natalie !" whispers my master. " Courage ; you 
can do it !" 

I am so nervous that I do not know how I sing the 
opening bars — indeed, up to this day I have no recollec- 
tion of having sung them at all. I am in a whirlwind 
— concert-room, audience, friends, all vanish frdm before 
my eyes, and it is only by a strong effort that I preserve 
myself from falling. After a few moments, I seem to hear 
the clear tones of my own voice rising above the accom- 
paniment, like a bird from the forest — as if some other 
person were singing and I were but a listener. Gradually 
this strange sensation subsides — the sense and majesty of 
the divine words recall me to myself — a strange enthu- 
siasm, a tide of religious exultation inspires me, and pours 
itself forth in the superhuman gladness of that magnifi- 
cent song in which the people of Zion are bidden to " Re- 
joice greatly." 

A burst of applause breaks from every part of the room 
when I conclude. Mr. Vaughan has not even time to 
finish the closing symphony before the cries of " encore !*' 
are loud in our ears. My heart is still beating, but not 
with apprehension, and I am summoned back to repeat 
the air. 

And now all goes " merry as a marriage bell." The 
success is made — the audience warmed — ^the approbation 
hearty and frequent. I am again encored, and this time in 
Ariel's song, a delicious little canzonet, fresh and sparkling as 
a dewdrop. Mr .Vaughan has to repeat the finale to one of 
Mozart's pianoforte sonatas, and Signor Eomani is called 
^ipon for a second performance of the famous ** Chaconne" 
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by Bach. And so Part the First goes off with a degree of 
6elat that puts us all in high spirits, and is only exceeded 
by the still more brilliant success of Part the Second. 
This time Mr. Yaughan and the Italian are much ap- 
plauded, but the encores are chiefly mine. Desdemona's 
romanza in Otello, the well-known finale to La Cenerentola, 
and the grand scena £rom Der Freischutz, are all re-de- 
manded. 

What a merry little supper we have that night when 
all is over — what schemes for the future — what glowing 
expectations ! How delicious is the flavour of the cold 
roast heef and salad, and what nectar is that thin Marsala, 
with which my master insists on celebrating my triumph I 

We have cleared the incredible sum of five pounds 
twelve by this first concert, and it is quite evident that 
we shall make nothing less than a fortune before we have 
done ! 

A night's rest and returning daylight calms somewhat 
of our first exhilaration — especially when the wsdter pro- 
duces our bill at breakfast-time. However, we have done 
well at Guildford, and turn our faces cheerfully towards 
Beading. 



It were needless for me to linger oYer every incident of 
this travelling period, pleasant and various though it was. 
Enough if I mention that we journeyed from town to 
town with more or less success, occasionally remaining to 
give a second entertainment in any place where we found 
ourselves more than commonly prosperous. 

It was a very happy life, and serviceable in every way 
to me. Of what is called mere " animal spirits" I had 
never possessed perhaps even the ordinary share ; but I 
had been always cheerful, and Madame de Wald used to 
say that " Natalie spread an atmosphere round her lik© 
the life and sunshine of a spring morning.*' Something 
of this returned to me during our coimtry tour. The 
pleasure of success, I doubt not, bore ss important a paiii 
in my recovery as the fresh air and chsuage of scene ; but 
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the old wotmd was still there, only the bitter anguish had 
passed away, and I no longer sank beneath that ever- 
present sense of evil which used at first to dim the very 
daylight around me like an autumnal thunder-cloud: Over 
the roughest new-made grave the green grass spreads at 
last, and even the summer-flowers blossom there in time ! 



"I wonder," said the Italian, striking his foot upon the 
lettered pavement, and waking a hollow reverberatory echo 
beneath, '* I wonder what the dust laid dreaming in these 
old vaults would say, if we could make it rise and put on 
flesh, and tell us the experience of the grave ! What ft 
ghastly story of the worm and the charnel it would be ! 
How say you, !Natalie — ^would you like to hear it ?** 

The old cloisters, with their exquisite gothic arches 
pierced in rich and various traceries, surrounded the quiet 
quadrangle, and stretched away from us on either side in. 
cool and shadowy perspective. Beyond them rose the 
white Byzantine towers of this beautiful old cathedral of 
the city of Norwich ; and now and then there came to us 
faint pealings of the organ within. It seemed almost a 
sacrilege to speak thus of the dead who. had mouldered 
peaceably aWay in the monkish gloom of aisle and cloister, 
and lain there undisturbed for so many silent centuries. 

"Hush i*' I said, involuntarily. 

He turned and looked hastily at me. Presently he 
grew grave, and said, abstractedly — 

" True, They are dreaming, and we will not wake them. 
When we lie down and rest, we dream. Perhaps, when 
the body is laid to rest utterly in death, it but leaves the 
spiritual part still freer, and the soul dreams on for ever ! 
Who knows?" 

One of his speculative moods had come upon him. He 
leant against an old tomb surmounted by a group of 
kneeling figures carved in stone, and, looking down at the 
worn flagstones, every one of which bore some funereal 
inscription, thus continued : — 

'' What is it to dream ? Do any circumstances in oar 
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pbjsical nature or individual character help to throw a 
light upon the psychology of dreams ? It was the helief 
of the Egyptian sage and of the Chaldean seer that men's 
Bouk existed separately fromtheir hodies, and that, although 
dnrmg life the vital powers were only available through 
the grosser corporeal organs, vitality itself (the Prome- 
thean fire) dwelt in the soul. Why may not this thing 
be ? To dream is to subordinate the body to the brain. 
Sleep bestows a temporary freedom upon our spiritual 
native, and while the body is detached from all sensual 
impressions, the operations of the soul become clearer and 
more accurate. Events long forgotten are recalled — ^places 
and people beheld in former stages of existence are re- 
produced — scenes the most distant are visited and observed 
— ^the veil of ages is withrawn from the Future as well as 
from the Past, and the Dreamer becomes the Prophet ! 
Such, in a more exalted degree, is the condition of the 
mesmeric clairvoyemt. His mind is as totally separated 
from his body as it would be in death. The nervous or 
spiritual essence is alone at work. He is a spirit for the 
time being. His eye penetrates all the secrets of Nature. 
He can cure the sick, and tell what is passing in America 
as readily as that which is going on in an adjoining cham- 
ber. He no longer makes use of his bodily organs. His 
eyes see not, his ears hear not, his body is insensible to 
pain. He sees, hears, feels with the soul only, and in this 
state of second being his spiritual self goes forth and 
visits, not only the people and places of external life, but 
the dim eternity of past ages, and the awful arcana of 
that which is to Be !" 

I was about to make some reply, when a heavy tread 
woke up the cloister echoes, and a shadow passed between 
the arches on the opposite side of the quadrangle. It was 
Mr. Vaughan. 

" Ho ! tomb-seekers, archaeologists, ghouls !" he called 
to us. " Why are you lingering in this place ? The con- 
gregation has left, and if you come inside now, you will 
have a chance of seeing the oi^an 1" 

We hurried into the cathedral. All here was silent. 
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cool, and wrapt in a half gloom, like the dim light by 
which we see in dreams. Our footsteps and even our 
whispers seemed to vibrate from pillar to pillar, from arch 
to arch, and to be lost at last in the mazes of the great 
roof overhead. I followed my companions mechanioaliy 
through the deserted choir, where the chanting of the lasb 
" Amen" appeared yet to linger on the air, and where the 
books of the choristers were left open in the stalls. Up a 
narrow staircase and into the dark little organ-loft we 
went. It was a dusky, dusty, antique-looking crib, with 
the old black organ rising up at the back, and the vast 
mysterious space of aisle and vaulted avenue stretching 
away before. 

My master sat down on the vacant stool, examined the 
date emblazoned curiously in front, read the almost ille- 
gible labels on the stops, and passed his hand lightly 
along the surface of the keys. These were all of ebony, 
and worn into deep hollows by the touches of centuries. 
Presently Romani went round to the back and inflated the 
mighty lungs, and Mr. Vaughan began to play. 

The music " rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes," 
and seemed to blend in luxuriously with the soft minor 
twilight of the surrounding architecture. The fantastic 
theories of the ItaUan were yet ringing in my ears. They 
confused and yet fascinated me — wrapt me in long reve- 
ries, and coloured with the hues of unreality the things of 
actual life. I leaned over the little gallery, and, gazing up 
dreamily at the strange carvings on the roof, lost myself in 
a maze of odd conjectures, wherein the remote and mystic 
history there represented, the spiritual philosophy of Ito- 
mani, and the symphony played by my master, became 
interwoven curiously with each other, like the silk and 
silver threads in bygone tapestries. 

And how interesting they are, these stone pictures stud- 
ding the great vault of the roof-mask in Norwich Cathe- 
dral! Contrasted with the extreme simplicity of the 
round bluff-looking Saxon arches, and the gigantic columns 
with their plain convex capitals, how odd and fanciful 
look these processions of quaint little Eastern figures; 
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these towers and palms ; these sculptured commentaries on 
the World's Book ! I had heen familiar from my child- 
hood with Gothic architecture, through the single specimen 
ever before me in our Fribourg Cathedral ; I had lately 
seen the Abbey at Westminster ; and little more than a 
year had passed since that mighty structure towering be- 
side the impatient Bhine at Cologne had recited to me 
with its thousand-fold voices the grand unfinished poem of 
its history — ^yet I had never beheld anything resembling 
this sturdy, unadorned English church of the eleventh 
century ! Here was neither canopy nor saint, tracerj'-, deco- 
rated spandril, or foliated cornice ; none of that " manifold- 
ness" which Goethe praises so eloquently in his descrip- 
tion of Strasburg Minster, and calls, with pardonable 
vanity, " Grerman" instead of " Gothic" architecture — still 
it impressed me the more, perhaps, for the strength, the 
serenity, and massiveness of its proportions. 

I was interrupted suddenly by Mr. Vaughan. 

" Put the poetry of the place into words, Natalie," said 
he, touching me on the arm and smiling as if he could 
read that which was passing through my mind. " Sing 
something." 

I sang Mozart's "Agnus Dei" from the Fourth Mass; that 
soothing and prayerfiil solo drawn from the intensest sym- 
pathies of the great master of expression, and answering, 
in its supplicating tenderness, to the innermost yearnings 
of every nature. It was a great pleasure so to sing it, and 
yet a strange melancholy lay at my heart and communi- 
cated itself to the tones of my voice. As the last note 
trembled and died away into the silence, I turned and saw 
an old man standing in an angle of shadow just by the 
entrance to the organ gallery. He was a little, misshapen, 
sorrowful old man, with thin white hair, and light anxious 
eyes that wandered eagerly from place to place. As I 
paused, looking at him, he came forward, guiding himself 
along by the organ with one hand, and extending the other 
with a feeble, wandering gesture, which told me, without 
a more careful study of his coimtenance, that he was 
blind. 
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" Who sings P" said he, stopping suddenly as if to Ksten 
for our "whereabouts. "What angel brings airs from 
heaven to wake the sleeping echoes of these duskj aisles P 
Speak to me." 

Boused from the surprise with which I had regarded 
him, touched with pity, too, for the wavering step and 
the irresolute tone, I went nearer and answered him. 

" We are strangers,*' I said. " Strangers and musicians, 
travelling professionally from town to town. We are here 
for the purpose of giving a concert this evening in the 
theatre, and, finding the church empty, made om* way up 
to look at the organ. I am afraid we have taken a great 
liberty in playing upon it. Are you the organist ?" 

He listened very attentively, with his head inclined a 
little on one side, and his sightless eyes turned full upon 
me. When I had done, he put out his hand again. 

" It is as sweet to hear you speak as to hear you sing," 
he SEud. " Your voice is gentle, and I am sure your smile 
is beautiful. Give me your hand.'* 

I took the trembling hand in both of mine, but he dis- 
engaged and passed it gently over one of them. 

"It is small," said he. "Small, and soft, and slender. 
Small enough for a child's, and yet your speech tells me 
that it is a woman's. You are young, lady ?" 

I smiled, and told him I was nineteen years of age. 

" Nineteen,' ' he repeated to himself. " Nineteen I An3 
you are a vocalist p" 
• " I hope to deserve the name some day," I replied. 

" Your very voice is music," he said, still retaining my 
hand. " I am the organist of this cathedral, and I am 
an old man. I have lived here all my life— all my long 
life ; heard the fine London singers at our Festivals for the 
last sixty — ay, the last sixiy-three years ; but never one 
with a voice like yours ! Will you sing for me again P" 

I sang for him again and again, till the shadows began 
to thicken. Then we shook hands with him, and bade 
him farewell. 

" Must you go P" he asked, plaintively. " Shall I nevv^ 
listen to you again f " 
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" Come to-night to the theatre," said Mr. Vanghan, 
cheerily. " I will give you a card, if you like to take the 
trouble." 

The old man shook his head. 

" Not in a public place," he said, " not in a public place. 
The cathedral is my home, and the organ here my second 
self. I have never seen either; but I love to imagine 
them. • Perhaps your eyes behold them differently, yet no 
one knows them so well as I. I am familiar with every 
echo of the building. I know every pillar by its touch. 
There is not one of all the forest of pipes in this great in- 
strument but sings to me with the accent of an old, old 
friend. The place is peopled for me with pleasant recollec- 
tions. Lady, I would not hear you in the theatre to-night. 
This is the holiest and dearest spot in all the world to me, 
and you will henceforth be associated with it. Your voice 
and your kind hand will come back to me many a time 
when I am sitting up here alone in my darkness. Thank 
you, and heaven bless you." 

We shook hands with him once more, and turned to go. 
As he stood leaning on the organ, seeming to look after 
us, it struck me that there was something he had wished 
to say and left unsaid. I lingered, and turned back. 

"Can I — can I do anything more for youp" I said, 
hesitatingly. 

A transient flush gleamed across his pale countenance. 

" I should like," he faltered — " I should like, if — ^if you 
will let me, to pass my hand once over your face." 

I bent towards him, and the trembling touch glided 
rapidly along my cheek and brow. 

" Thanks," he murmured. " Thanks. Now I have your 
portrait. Go, child. ^Go, and all good fortune go with 
you. Peter ! are you there P" 

A small voice, that seemed a long way off, answered 
shrilly in the affirmative. 

« Blow then !" 

He averted his head and busied himself at the organ ; 
but I saw that the blind eyes were filled with tears, and 
that he sought to hide them. My own sight grew dim, 

h2 
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and I hastened silently away, scarcely observing, as I went, 
the frantic struggles of a very little boy at the back, who 
was hanging on by both hands to the great beam of the 
bellows, and whose duty it was to play at a laborious game 
of see-saw with the wind. 

I found them waiting for me beside a huge pillar to the 
left of the entrance — the largest pillar, it seemed, in all 
the place. There we lingered for a moment to take our 
farewell glance, and, as we did so, a soft and sad voluntary 
came creeping along the air, like a mournful voice. 

" He is bidding us farewell," said Mr. Yaughau, compas- 
sionately. 

It was too dark now to see him distinctly, but I could 
discern the white head amid the gloom of the far recess. 
At the door I paused again to look back at it, and the 
sighing music faded behind us as we stepped out into the 
paved court-yard, and saw the sunset glowing on the Gothic 
gateway beyond. 

So it ended, that little episode, and we met never again. 
Yet it abides with me as a touching picture, and ofben and 
ofben, as vividly as when I last looked back, I see the 
looming organ and the blind old man, and the great 
cathedi-al encompassing them like a frame. 

Alas ! how many years ago, how many years ago it was ! 
They tell me that both instrument and player have passed 
away long since, and been replaced, and forgotten. 



*' Now, by the bones of my grandfather, this is pleasant !'* 
exclaimed a jovial voice close behind us. " Who would 
have dreamt of meeting Mademoiselle Metz and Signor 
Bomani in this part of the world ! Who's your friend ? 
Pray introduce me." 

It was Mr. Gammidge. We were strolling up the shady 
side of the High-street, at Southampton, close by the 
beautiful old Bar, when he overtook and thus accosted us. 
He wore a blue jacket with gilt buttons ; a blue-striped 
shirt with a very broad collar ; a low straw hat with a 
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very broad biim; flowing wliite trousers, and straw- 
coloured kid gloves. 

Being introduced to Mr. Vaughan, he pulled off his hat 
with a flourish, and made a nautical bow. 

"You see me," said he, surveying himself with undis- 
guised satisfaction, " engaged in the active representation 
of the real British sailor — * positively for this night only — 
by express desire.* The fact is, some friends of mine have 
a yacht here, and I make myself very unwell three or four 
times a-week by taking little pleasure-trips along the 
coast." 

" I scarcely knew you at first, Mr. Gammidge," said 
Bomani, with a half-smile. 

" My dear sir, remember, if you please, that * Jove some- 
times walks disguised,' and that those are the sentiments 
of the immortal Swan. By the way, what are you doing 
at Southampton ? Anything pro — Sessional ?" 

Mr. Vaughan explained the nature of our entertainment, 
and presented Mr. Gammidge with a card of admission and 
an invitation to supper, both of which were inmiediately 
accepted. 

"Shall be delighted to hear you again. Mademoiselle 
Metz," he said. "I grieve that your beautiful voice 
should be lost in chorus singing — by the bones of my 
grandfather, I grieve for it ! We must try and find you 
something a little better next season, if possible. Any- 
thing that I can do, you know, shall not be wanting." 
Here Mr. Gammidge, who had offered me his arm soma 
minutes back, gave my hand a gentle squeeze up againsi 
the brass buttons. " Your card says eight o'clock. M 
eight o'clock, then, I shall be in the hall, and when the 
entertainment is over, I will join you. Till then farewell, 
and if for ever, still for ever fare thee weU." 

"Are you bound for the water to-day?" asked Mr. 
Vaughan, smiling, as we stopped and shook hands. 

!MGr. Gammidge turned an imaginary quid, and shook 
his head. 

" Not exactly," he said, with an air of intense tliank- 
fulness. " Mine is an amphibious sort of life^ you see^ 
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just now — ^ one foot in sea, ^d one on shore/ as tbe Swaa 
says. To-day I'm a landsman. Messmates, au revair.^* 

And so, taking leave of us with this curious confusion 
of terms, nautical and poetical, Mr. Grammidge cocked hU 
hat very fiercely on one side, sauntered down the High- 
street afber the manner of Mr. T. P. Cooke, and whistled 
himself out of sight to the tune of "All in the Downs," 
which he performed with florid variations of a peculiarly 
impremeditated and flighty character. 

That evening, attired in elaborate full dress, he occupied 
a central seat in the reserved places, where he particularly 
distinguished himself by the vehemence of his applause, 
and by the parliamentary manner in which he delivered 
himself of audible "bravqs" at judicious intervals during 
the performance. 

We were very merry at supper when the concert was 
over, especially Mr. Gan^midge. He told anecdotes of 
polite life ; gave us a humorous representation of the 
struggles and difficulties of a near-sighted gentleman in 
search of the salt ; extemporized a laughable oration upon 
the pattern of a supper-plate ; volunteered comic songs ; 
insisted on ordering champagne at his own expense; 
seasoned all his conversation with Shakspearianisms, and 
made himself, in short, very agreeable, very friendly, and 
very fupny indeed. 

The next day, as we were bound for Hastings, he 
announced his intention of accompanying us ; and showed 
himself, during the two days we remained there, to be a 
careless, light-hearted, generous fellow enough, very un- 
like the serious Mr. Gammidge of Drury Lane Theatre. 
On the second day he engaged a boat, in which, as Bomani 
declined to join us, he took my master, little Alice, and 
me for a sail round by Beachy-Head. Attired upon this, 
occasion in the trim costume of " the real British sailor," 
he nearly drowned us all by pulling a wrong, rope, and 
bringing our sail sideways to the wind. Somewhat abashed 
at the result of this feat, he relinquished the navigation 
of our bark to the angry boatman, and consoled him- 
self by sucking a small roll of tobacco, which made him 
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▼ery sick indeed, and caused the little voyage to end less 
jovially than it hegau. 

Our roads diverged next morning. We turned west- 
ward, journeying to Canterhury, and he retraced his steps 
to Southampton. 

^^ Good-hye, then, till we meet again, a fortnight hence, 
in Drury Lane," said Mr. G-ammidge, speaking in extem- 
poraneous rhyme, and pointing somewhat ruefully to the 
steamer which was to carry him hack. " ' My ships are 
ready, and my people do expect my hence departure.' 
Mr. Vaughan, sir, good-hye. Romani, addio. Sweet little 
mistress Alice, your most devoted. Mademoiselle Natalie, I 
go, and I carry the rememhrance of that College Hornpipe 
for ever at my heart. ' Farewell ! if ever fondest prayer 
for other's weal availed on high, mine will not all he lost 

in ' Gracious powers ! there's the hell going ! God 

hless you all. Here, porter ! carry my hag to the hoat, 
will you ? Here goes for ' the sea, the sea, the open sea — 
the hlue, the &esh, the ever &ee l' 8ans adieux /" 



How heautiful it is at evening upon the quiet heach, 
when all is still, and the sun not yet gone down ! How 
exquisitely heautiful it was on that evening of which I 
speak ! 

Far to the right of us lay the pier and the husy town, 
the clustering masts, the stem old castle, and the lines of 
hoats drawn up idly on the shingle. People were merry 
and allahroad in Dover, enjoying the cool air that followed 
the hot day. We could see the dark mass circulating 
along the parade like a moving army, and every now and 
then a faint hreath of distant music hecame audihle in the 
profound stillness around us. To our lefb the great chalk 
wall reached away to the angle of the South Foreland, and 
hefore us stretched the green sea, rocking gently to and fro, 
and wrapt in a soft, dreamy, melting haze, through which 
ships far out at sea showed phantom-like. The tide was 
going down. One hy one, as we strolled on so silently, 
the little waves came gliding up heside our feet, and there 
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breaking in soft foam, slid back farther and ever fartb*)r^ 
and left the wet shore wider every time. Here, in a little 
shelving hollow, a gleaming pool remained behind — here 
lay a fragment of old wood, suggestive of shipwrecks, and 
clustered all over with dark blue mussel-shells. Now a 
tin/ pink and amber shell, a solitary crab imprisoned in a 
cleft of rock, a coil of brown-green seaweed glutinous to 
the touch, or a parasite limpet clinging against the face 
of the rugged chalk wall engaged our passing attention. 
And still we scarcely spoke, so hushiug was the influence 
of the place. 

Now the sunlight faded quite away, and the grey hue 
spread rapidly. The shrimp-gatherer, out on the little 
jutting reefs where the tide yet washed, grew black against 
the background of ocean, and could scarcely be distinguished 
from the fragments of rock which formed his slippery 
footing. The faint and far away line of sky and sea be- 
came confused. The red light on the Foreland glowed out 
suddenly upon the dusk, and the answering beacons on 
the coast of France broke forth one by one, like flushed 
stai's, over the sea. Then the moon rose, and the waves 
were flecked with silver, and the cry of the wheeling sea^ 
gull sounded strange overhead. 

Involuntarily we paused before returning, and looked 
over the waters. The wandering waves seemed whispering 
**Home! home!" 

"Mia bella Italia!" murmured B>omani, opening his 
arms as if he would embrace the shadowy distance. 

I sighed heavily. 

" And you also," he said, turning an eager face upon 
me. " And you also, Natalie ! We are both strangers 
in this dark and misty land." 

" Both," I echoed, dreamily, thinking of home. 

" And we both weaiy for the sunny lands over the sea." 

"Both." 

" One wish— one aim — one will !" said the Italian, 
vehemently. " It is the hand of Destiny !" 

I was absorbed in a half-reverie, and listened without 
quite apprehending the meaning of liis words. 
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" Not by chance alone came we from two such distant 
lands to meet upon these alien shores. My soul is pro- 
phetic, and has long foretold me of you. It is our fate, 
jNatalie. It is our fate !" 

He seized my passive hand, and pressed his hot lips to 
it. They seemed to burn me. I trembled and shrank 
back. 

" It is time to go home, Signor Romani," I said, hur- 
riedly. " See how dark it is getting ! Mr. Vaughan 
will be anxious, and I scarcely noticed how far we had 
wandered.'* 

He looked at me for a moment in silence, with a strange 
excited meaning in his glittering eyes. Then he sighed, 
passed his hand nervously across his brow, and, offering me 
his arm as before, went homewards without another 
word. 

It was quite dark when we reached our hotel. Mr. 
Vaughan and the child were sitting by the window watch- 
ing where the lights from the town were reflected in 
wavering patches on the black and sullen waters of the 
harbour. I said that I felt tired, and hurried away to my 
chamber, where, still trembling, I flung myself upon a 
couch beside the open casement. 

I was confused and terrified. Destiny ! Pate ! What 
is this man, that his wild philosophy should have such 
power over my imagination ? I fear, j^et I am fascinated ! 

Woe is me ! the very waves soughing fretfully against 
the pier yonder seem to have changed the burden of their 
song, and moan — " Fate ! Fate !" in melancholy chorus. 
The rising wind ruffling the sea far away under the moon, 
takes up the burthen, and bears it past my window. 

I am alone, with none to comfort me. Utterly alone, 
and the stars look down so coldly ! 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

HOME AGAnr. 

Oysb at last ! 

For ten weeks we have travelled hither and thither, and 
the " call" has arrived from the theatre, and tlie bills say 
that Madame Malibran, now in Italy, is re-engaged for the 
spring season. In the meantime Mademoiselle CaUot, 
from Brussels, is to make her debut, Rehearsals commence, 
and people say that the season bids fair to be prosperous. 
But I am still a chorus-singer, and Mr. fiammidge's flatter- 
ing hint regarding my advancement has borne no fruit. 

On the whole I am glad to get back to London, and to 
the quiet old house by Covent Garden Market — glad to 
re-commence the happy lessons of every day with my 
little Alice — ^glad, above all, to escape the perpetual 
presence of Bomani. Since that evening on the Dover 
beach, I have endeavoured to avoid him to the utmost of 
my power. I dread to be for five minutes alone with him, 
lest he should renew the subject. His hot kiss yet bums 
my hand, and his ominous words ring upon my ears like 
the tolling of a funeral beU. 

" Not by chance alone came we from two such distant 
lands to meet upon these alien shores. My soul is pro- 
phetic, and has long foretold me of you. It is our fate, 
Natalie ! It is our fate !" 

Thinking over this at night, when I am sleepless and all 
in the house quite still, I feel my courage fail, and struggle 
vainly to resist the nameless terror by which I am encom- 
passed. True, he has not once renewed the conversation, 
and shows no anxiety to do so. Perhaps, seeing my evident 
dismay, he has relinquished all thought of it. Perhaps it 
was but the passing impulse of the hour, and is already 
forgotten. Heaven knows ! At all events, I resolve to 
keep as much out of his way as possible. Still I cannot 
shake off the influence of the ten weeks, do what I will. 
He has not succeeded in making me a proselyte to pre- 
existence, double-being, predestination, mesmerism, and the 
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like — and yet he has succeeded in unsettling my former 
pure and simple faith. My judgment is painfully sus- 
pended. I know not what to think — what to doubt — 
what to believe. All is mystery and anxiety. All I know 
is, that he has attained a painful ascendancy over me, and 
that I cannot escape from it ! 

After two or three days of preparation, the first night 
is appointed, and the season is to begin in earnest. Of 
Mr. Gammidge I have seen no more than .usual in his 
theatrical capacity, and, with one exception, have only 
seen Romani in the orchestra since our return. So far, 
nothing of moment has occurred during the eight days 
that I have been in London. On the ninth, a last rehearsal 
is appointed to take place at two o'clock, previous to the 
first evening performance. Mademoiselle Callot, who had 
not hitherto arrived from Belgium, will be present, and 
from her debut at night the management, it is said, expects 
much. The ladies, of course, are dying to criticise the 
debutante, and the gentlemen wonder if she be pretty. 

It was a lovely fresh morning for the second week in 
November. Mr. Vaughan had taken the child round to 
see the flowers in the market, and I was alone in the 
solitary house. I felt very nervous and spiritless that day, 
and set myself resolutely to practise. I had not been 
singing long when I heard Bomani's peculiar knock at the 
street door. Utterly dismayed, I paused and listened, and 
knew not what to do. To think how I had escaped him 
for the last fortnight, and to be caught thus at last ! Had 
I been reading, or working, orwriting now ... . had I 
been doing anything in the world but singing ! 

The knock was repeated, and J. admitted him. 

He was very pale. P^er tjian usual. Coming quickly 
in, and finding no one but myself, he said, hurriedly-— 

"Are you alone p" 

" For a few minutes," I replied, carelessly. " They are 
gone to the market for some fiowers, and will be back 
directly." 

He had taken a chair, but, hearing this, rose and 
walked over to the window. Standing there with his 
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back to me, he remained silent for several seconds, as if in 
thought. 

" I am glad to find you alone," he ohserved at lengthy 
but without changing his position. " I have something to 
say to you, and I have been waiting many days till the 
opportunity might offer." 

He paused, as if expecting some reply; and then, 
receiving none, went on, 

" I dare say you can guess partly at what I mean. In- 
deed, I think you have anticipated it ! Natalie," here he 
turned suddenly, and fixed his eyes full upon me, " you 
have avoided me of late." 

I could not help changing colour, but, endeavouring to 
meet the glance, answered quietly enough — 

" I admit it. Signer Eomani." 

" You have avoided me ! You admit it ! You detest me 
then, Natalie ?" 

" I do not detest you. I have always treated you as a 
friend." 

" I will not have yom* friendship," cried the Italian, 
crimsoning with excitement, and speakinff very rapidly. 
" I will have 3'our heart — do you hear me r — Your heart ! 
I love you. Our destinies are alike — our paths in life are 
one ; why not our affections also F Let us go, carissima, 
let us go together — ^live, love, die together under our own 
far skies, and leave this gloomy land to colder natures !" 

He extended his arms, as if he would embrace me ; but I 
rose hastily. 

"Oh no, no," I faltered, scarcely knowing what I said. 
" I don't love you !" 

"You shall love me — ^you must love me!" he rephed, 
vehemently. " Fate wills it, and no earthly power can 
part us." 

"Indeed," I said, with clasped hands, "indeed, Signor 
Bomani, you mistake me. I cannot love you. I have 
regarded you as a friend — only as a friend. I never 
dreamt of this. Pray enter on the subject no more !" 

Seeing my emotion, he bit his lip and forced himself to 
be calm. Then a singular expression came upon his face. 
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He folded his arms resolutely over his breast, drew himself 
to his full height, and smiled gravely, as if at his own 
thoughts. 

"As you please, Natalie," he said. " I can be silent ; 
but, nevertheless, you are mine. Mine only. Man is the 
servant of Necessity. The chain by which he is bound 
can never be sundered, and that chain binds you to me. 
From the moment of our first meeting I recognised you. 
I knew you for the one whom I had so long awaited. 
And you have come at last — ^you have come at last, my 
bride !'' 

I became extremely agitated. There was, as he said 
this, a wildness in his manner, and a passing glitter in his 
eye, such as I had never observed before. A strange sus- 
picion struck me — I trembled — I knew not what to do or 
say, and 1 shook from head to foot. 

When I ventured to look at him again, he was bending 
calmly over some books upon the table, and the expression 
which had so startled me was gone. 

At this moment Mr. Vaughan returned with the child, 
and Bomani, after lingering for a few minutes, took his 
leave. 

My master was very silent this morning. When we 
were once more alone he drew his chair before the fire and 
stared into the embers with that weary expression which 
I remembered so well, and which I had not seen upon his 
face since we left London. 

"I have been again to the theatre, Natalie," he said at 
length, "on the old errand, and with the old result. 'Tis 
the first time I have called for four months." 

"And no news of the opera?" 

" None !" 

"What a long time they take to read it," I observed, 
scarcely knowing what to say. 

My master shook his head moodily. 

" I have no interest, Natalie — no interest," he replied. 
" I have nothing but my genius and my obscurity. And 
I am an Englishman. That is the unpardonable offence, 
after all. I may coin my heart into music, starve, beg, 
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die, go to tlie dogs — anything you please. It is only just 
—only reasonable. I deserve it all. I am an EngHsh- 
man.'* 

This was spoken bitterly — oh, how bitterly ! 

He pushed his chair back with a hasty gesture, and 
paced the room. My poor friend ! Neglect and long 
waiting had already touched his noble nature with im- 
patience. 

At two o'clock I attended the rehearsal. Mademoiselle 
Callot was in the theatre. Though young, interesting, 
and possessed of a delicious voice, she seemed almost over- 
powered by nervousness, and could scarcely get through 
her part, even before an audience composed exclusively of 
persons belonging to the theatre. 

" What will she do when the house is full ?" whispered 
Mrs. M*Q-illivray, with a chuckle of anticipation. 

" Break down, of course," said Miss Miles, complacently. 
" m Amelia, indeed I A pretty Amelia for the Lt night 
of the season !" 

" Hasn't a steady note in her voice," observed another. 

" Takes breath in wrong places !" cried a fourth. 

"And is nothing to look at, I'm sure!" adds a fifth. 

Poor little timid foreigner ! My heart ached for her. 
Ominous looks and whispers, all tending to the same pur- 
pose, met me on every side as I lefb the theatre ; and just 
by the outer door I passed our stage-manager deep in 
conversation with Mr. Grammidge. Both looked grave. 

"Bet you five shillings that we have a dead failure 
to-night," said the former. 

"By Jove! I'm afraid so," replied the chorus-master 
with a dismal whistle. " Dead as Julius Caesar I" 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE DiSbTTTAISTTB. 

"Etestsg^ came. It wanted about twenty minutes to the 
hour at which the doors must be opened. Two or three 
musician* were in the orchestra, and some few of the 
singers and chorus-singers were loitering about the stage. 
An unsettled wmous expression pervaded every face, and 
people conversed in whispers. There was evidently some- 
thing wrong. I could see that at a glance, so I fingered 
there myself for a few moments, wondering what it could 
be, and listening to the subdued murmur of the crowd 
outside the doors. Thus more came, and, each following 
the other's example, paused, and questioned, and added to 
the number, and stl'l no one knew exactly what it was all 
about. 

Then there was a sudden murmur, and then a lull ; and 
then the manager and Mr. Gammidge came up together. 
All there looked troubled, and the manager was very 
pale. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," he said, " and I address my- 
self especially to the ladies — you see me in great per- 
plexity. Mademoiselle Callot, at the eleventh hour, 
declines to make her appearance this evening. I have no 
time to send over London in search of a substitute. The 
folks outside are already battering the doors. Is there 
any lady here who would undertake the part for me to- 
night ?" 

"I'm sure J shall be delighted !" exclaimed that shrill 
voice which was the exclusive property of Miss Miles. 

" You ! Pshaw, woman, not you ! Here, impressario, 
here stands the singer for whom you ask ! By heaveui 
Natalie, you shall come forward !" 

It was Bomani, flushed and trembHng with excitement, 
who had sprung up from the orchestra^ and was now 
dragging me forward by both hands. 

The manager looked puzzled and uneasy. 
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" Does the lady feel herself competent to read the part 
at nght ?** he asked. 

" I am intimate with every note of the music," I re- 
plied. *' It would not be necessary for me to read any 
portion of it." 

"And I," said Mr. Gammidge, stepping forward, "am 
rejoiced to offer my testimony to the professional ability of 
Mademoiselle Metz. The public will lose nothing by the 
change." 

A glance of satisfaction crossed the manager's anxious 
face ; but it was evident that he still doubted. 

" Be it so, then," he said, hurriedly. " May I trouble 
you, Madam, to step into Mademoiselle Callot's dressing- 
room, where you will find all that you may require — and 
now, if you please, we have no time to spare. Here, 
Jackson, down with the green curtain ! It's time the doors 
were opened." 

And so, trembling and pale, I hasten away to the 
prima donna's apartment, and consign myself to the 
hands of a dresser, leaving Miss Miles speechless with 
indignation. 

The opera was " Gustavus." A whole act elapses before 
the heroine appears, and I had all this time to prepare 
myself. Once dressed I b^an to gain confidence. The 
moment was come at last when I must make or mar my 
fortime. I resolved to make it. 

The curtain rose. I became strangely excited, but with 
a kind of wild delight that was half desperation. My 
heart beat high — ^my cheeks flushed — my breast seemed to 
dilate, and my voice to strengthen within me. 

The first act passed away with moderate applause. An 
apology always damps an audience, and the intimation of 
Mademoiselle Callot's " sudden indisposition" had already- 
gone far to injure the first night of the season. As the 
curtain fell, Eomani ahd Mr. Yaughan came round and 
waited for me at the wings. 

The second act commenced ; and it was now my turn to 
appear as Amelia, the wife of the courtier Akarstrom, who 
seeks the abode of a prophetess in order to purchase irom 
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her a philter which may quench her unhappy attachment 
for Gustavus. 

" Amelia, you're called," said the call-boy, shrilly. 

I came out of my dressing-room, and, catching a glimpse 
of my face in a mirror as I passed, scarcely recognised the 
flashing eyes and triumphant lip for my own. 

" Natalie !" said Romani, laying his hand upon my arm, 
" you mv^ win this game to-night." 

But I shook the hand off without a word, and went on. 

No sooner had I appeared in the far gloom of the seer's 
den than I was greeted by a roimd of encouraging applause. 
I advanced a little way and bowed, and it was repeated. 
I trembled, but not with fear. The footlights blinded 
me, and seemed to interpose a curtain of light between 
the audience and myself. I could not see an inch 
beyond the stage ; and it was fortunate for me that I was 
so dazzled, as the sight of the audience might, perhaps, 
have unnerved me. Now I assumed the trembling tone 
and shrinking attitude of the high-born lady who has ven- 
tured into the fortune-teller's murky abode. I implored 
her aid, smd my changing countenance expressed alternate 
terror, despair, and love. Now the prophetess declares 
that I must seek that dreadful spot beyond the city walls 
where stands the ancient scaffold, and that I must there 
gather a certain mystic herb peculiar to the site. I dread, 
I waver, I consent. The crowd rushes in, and I fly from 
the scene. 

There was another round of applause ; but the chorus 
began instantly, and my share in that act was concluded. 

Another brief pause, and the curtain rose again. It was 
a solemn scene, and marvellously painted : a black desert 
heath near Stockholm, treeless and houseless. Two mossy 
columns, united at the top by an iron bar, rise darkly, in 
the midst of the stage. These form the gibbet, and the 
ghastly chains yet hang from them in which criminals are 
suspended. I came slowly forward to seek, in that terrible 
soUtude, the plant whose virtue was oblivion. The scene, 
the situation, the music, all inspired me with a strange 
feeling of reality, and having wrought myself to that be- 

o 
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lief, I forgot even how my own forfcunea were dependent 
on my success, and remembered only Amelia and Gustavus. 

The house is profoundly silent, and, in the opening reci- 
tative, the first notes of my voice, imploring courage from 
heaven, seem to wander tremblingly round the space, and 
then to die away in grief and terror. I advance, recede, 
advance again, and stoop to pluck the fatal leaves from the 
foot of the nearest column. The far off clocks tell the 
hour of midnight. I cannot pluck the herb, for, oh ! I 
love him ! — Yet, great heaven ! guide and strengthen me ! 
I tcill gather it. I turn again, and see — ^the king ! 

Then that passionate scene of love and doubt — that 
struggle of honour, friendship, fidelity, and wildest 
emotion, on which the curtain fdls ! 

And now a long roar of approbation from the house. I 
am led forward, I scarcely Imow by whom. Bouquets fall 
around me. The dazzling effect of the lights has worn 
away, and I see a vast crowd of upturned faces, many of 
whicb are in tears. 

And then they are all waiting for me at the side, the 
manager, and Mr. Gammidge, and Bomani, and my 
master, and Kate Foster, and many others. 

" I congratulate you. Mademoiselle," says the manager, 
shaking me heartily by the hand. " I have never known 
a more successful debut. ^* 

"Under such bad auspices, too, by Jove!" adds the 
friendly chorus- master, beaming all over with delight. 

" Natalie, Natalie — my daughter !" murmurs Mr. 
Vaughan, passing his arm tenderly round my waist and 
supporting me back to the dressing-room, where I sink, 
faint and fluttered, into a chair, and signal dumbly for 
"water!" 

And Bomani p He stalks impatiently to and fro along 
the corridor, approaching me from time to time with a 
sort of wild triumph in his eyes, and lips firmly pressed 
together, as if be dared not trust himself to speak. My 
emotion, however, appears to annoy him, for coming up to 
me presently, he snatches the glass from my hand, and 
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^^ TubIi ! reuse yoiirself, Natalie ! Get up, and dress for 
the next scene ! Have you no energy ?" 

Energy I That word is enough. I rise at once, and 
hasten to prepare for the last act. Then comes the call — 
the hall*room scene, with its myriads of lamps and rich 
costumes — ^the g^ddy galop — the terrihle incident of warn- 
ing, assassination, death ! And so the opera progresses to 
its climax, with the same success, the same passion and 
power, and the same intense reality. Having abandoned 
myself utterly to the part, I have no need of studied 
gesture or stage artifice. My terror and my tears are aUke 
real, and when the curtain falls for the last time, I am hot 
and cold, tremhUng and feverish, and scarcely sensible of 
what is passing around me. 

** Tou must go forward. Mademoiselle,'' says the ma- 
nner. '^ Just listen to them !" 

The applause is tremendous, and mingled with it — ^yes, 
surely ! mingled with it the cry for " Ameha ! Amelia !" 

And so, supported on either side, I am led forward again, 
and not only once, but again after that. More bouquets, 
more applause, more intoxication of triumph ! A laurel 
wreath is thrown upon the stage, and is placed by the 
manager on my brow ! 

Can it be real, or am I only dreaming all this time ? 



CHAPTER XXX. 

TjynEB THE SHAPE OF THE ITPAS. 

Feom this moment all was charged. It was no longer 
poverty, but independence. Not alone independence, but 
luxury. 

The second night put the reality of my success beyond a 
doubt, and the manager himself acknowledged that I had 
achieved more than had ever been anticipated by even 
the warmest partisans of the lady whose place I had 
taken. Mademoiselle Callot, accordingly, returned to 

o2 
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Brussels without making her appearance, and I was engaged 
at a salary of sixty pounds a week to fill all the first 
soprano roles up to the period of Madame Malibran's 
arrival. It was now the beginning of November, and the 
great vocalist was to appear in May. For five months my 
present salary was secure. For five months I had pledged 
myself to appear six nights in every week, and to under- 
take many parts with which I was as yet utterly un- 
familiar. At first, I confess, I was startled by the magni* 
tude of the undertaking. Doubted, almost, if my powers 
were equal to the task. That feeling wore oflP, however, 
when a day or two had gone by, and I became in a manner 
familiarized with my position as prima donna of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

And now I should have been very happy in the happi- 
ness which I was enabled to difi^se around me, but for the 
insupportable presence of Bomani. Fitful was he, and 
various in his moods, sometimes covering my hands with 
passionate kisses, and heaping upon me those terms of 
exquisite endearment in which the soft Southern tongue is 
60 voluptuously rich — sometimes scorning me for my 
attempted resistance to what he called '^ the ordinance of 
Fate*' — sometimes impetuous, impatient, overbearing, vow- 
ing that I should be his, and his only, no matter the 
consequences ! There were times when a steady gaze from 
those flaming eyes was alone sufficient to strike me into 
silence — to chill my blood, and stop the beating of my 
heart. 

One morning (how well I remember it!) he came 
suddenly into the room when I was alone. He had a 
white rose in his hand, although it was now far advanced 
into November. 

" See, Natalie," he said, bending over me — " see, here is 
a rose for you — a rose in winter-time. A rose like my 
love, which blooms summer-Hke and warmly amid this dark 
and chilling English sky. I will place it in your hair, 
mia hella P' 

I started back. That morning his touch and presence 
wcrs loathsome to me. 
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" I will not have it," I said, hastily. " Neither the rose 
nor your love, Signor Romani 1 Why do you persecute 
me so ?" 

He paused, laid the flower on the table, and looked at me. 

" You are angry with me this morning," he said, very 
calmly, 

" I am desperate," I replied, rising and pacing to and 
fro about the room. " I am desperate. You make me so, 
and you know it. Why will you not take a refusal ? I 
have told you over and over again that I do not love you 
— that I never can love you. Any other would be content 
with this. Any other would withdraw attentions which 
he knew to be unwelcome. Why will you not do the 
same, Signor Bomani ? What pleasure can it be to you to 
force your presence upon me P If you would come merely 
as a friend you should be always welcome ; but as a lover 
—no!" ^ ^ ^ . 

He stood quite still all this time, with his head bent, 
and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

" And what if I am determined to come as a lover !" he 
asked, in the same suppressed voice, and without changing 
his attitude. 

" Then, sir, you will compel me to take a step which 
hitherto, through a natural reluctance, I have avoided. I 
must speak to Mr. Yaughan, and he will forbid you the 
house." 

" But he cannot forbid me the theatre. We must meet 
there." 

I had forgotten this in the heat of my indignation. He 
saw my look of vexed dismay, and burst into a wild, dis- 
cordant laugh. 

"Aha!" said he, "and you thought to baffle me so, did 
you, my fair donzella? But I am too resolute for you. 
Love, Natalie, love is stronger than hate ! Love is more 
wily. Love is more active. • Love will not be shut out by 
bolts and bars ! Do you know," and here he dropped his 
voice to a whisper, " do you know, Natalie, that at first, 
before I came to know you very well, I took you for a 
spirit." 
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"A spirit!" I echoed, recoiKng suddenly. 
'^ Yes — one of those that come and go sometimes of a 
night when I am alone. I often see them." 

Again that expression which had once before alarmed 
me. I shuddered, and cotdd with difScultj support 
myself. 

** They come chiefly when I am playing, and T thought 
yon were one of these. I expected, often and often, to see 
you yanish as they vanish ; but no, you stayed, and I loved 
you. Yes, yes, I loved you — ^I love you now. There are 
not many who can love so wildly and so well !" 

He tossed his arms above his head as he said this, and 
traversed the room twice or thrice with rapid strides. 
Then he flung himself upon the sofa, and buried his face 
in his hands.' He remamed thus for a long time, and I 
(too much alarmed to stir or speak) stood in the one spot 
looking at him. 

We remained thus for a long time. Then he lifted up 
his head, came over to me suddenly, and said, gazing at me 
very earnestly, but without the slightest trace of the 
expression that I so dreaded — 

" Natalie, you see how I love you. I believe, if you 
continue to treat me as you have lately treated me, I shall 
go mad." 

So saying, he seized his hat abruptly and left the room. 
No further allusion was ever made to this conversation, but 
henceforth, when he spoke openly of his love, or treated 
me before people as his betrothed bride, I submitted in 
silence and terror. It would be impossible to describe the 
fear with which he inspired me. I lived under the influ- 
ence of what seemed to be a horrible nightmare ; and bad 
I not been so intensely occupied — had not my mind been 
so constantly employed in the study and rehearsal of parts 
I know not what I should have done. As it was I was 
peyetually devising plans by which to rid myself of him, 
and as often rejected them as impracticable. 

I could not accuse him of insanity. I would not have 
been so cruel for the world ; besides, I honestly believed 
that his brain was only touched in a slight degree lh>m 
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excitement and over-study, combined with a. constitutional 
tendency towards superstition. Sometimes I thought I 
would escape to Italy or Germany, and there pursue my 
professional studies for a few years longer, till he should 
cease to care for or remember me. But these were only 
wild schemes, after all, and I had no adviser to help me. 
So I waited till some fevourable moment should occur, and 
in the mean time fretted and wore myself away with 
anxiety. 

It was a miserable life. No one knew how I suffered, 
for I endured in silence. I grew thin and pale, however ; 
but the late hours and the close study accounted for that ; 
and they said in the theatre that Mademoiselle Natalie 
was consumptive. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

GIBLETS. 

Giblets! 

The oddity of the name first attracted my attention. 
I don't suppose I should have remarked him but for that. 
They called him so in allusion to his deformity, poor 
fellow ; but the word had almost lost its primitive meaning 
now, and he would have known himself by no other. He 
w£is Mr. Gilbert once ; but that was before he had the 
fall. 

Half-witted, deformed, begrimed with dirt, and clothed 
in such incongruous rags as were occasionally thrown 
out from the wardrobe of the establishment, he slunk and 
crouched about the gloom of the place, and seemed to 
harbour iii and belong to it like one of the spiders. And 
he looked, somehow, like a spider. Shrunken in body, 
knotted, twisted, and huge of limb, he seemed as if he 
could crawl up a wall or across a ceiling as naturally as 
any of them — and so he did many years ago, with certain 
aids and appliances ; but that was before he had the fall. 

Do you remember how he played goblin characters, 
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gnoine-ilies, bottle-imps, wood-dspmons, and the like? 
Well, this is he. You can teach him nothing now, save a 
name and address, or some brief message, and that only 
with patience and difficulty. His brains (cloudy at the 
best of times) were shaken by that fall into an inextricable 
confusion, from which they have never since recovered. 
His memory is gone. Nothing but a sort of odd, fitful 
cunning, a dogged adherence to the task in hand, a sullen 
thankfulness for employment, and a snarling, smouldering, 
apish wrath when aggravated, remains of the shattered 
intellect. . 

Useful even now, however, CHiblets yet clung to the 
theatre, and lived by such fragmentary wits as he had lefb. 
He was a sort of humble messenger, assistant scene-shifter, 
nail-driver, porter, sweep, and general drudge. He carried 
little pink three-cornered notes to and fro between the 
ballet-ladies and their fashionable acquaintances in the 
neighbourhood of Pall Mall. He fetched surreptitious 
porter for the orchestra, and blacked the boots of the 
chorus for " Don Pasquale." He was one of the rebels in 
" Massaniello,' ' and in the Christmas pantomimes became the 
willing victim of inconvenient fireworks. Besides these 
and many other duties, he attended occasionally to the 
thunder, dragged heavy weights to represent carriages 
behind the scenes, and knocked long double knocks at the 
wings for impatient visitors in farces. 

There was some dark hole under some dark staircase 
where he burrowed of a night, after the lights were out 
and the place was quite deserted. No one knew where it 
was, and no one ever saw him go to or come from it. It 
was his secret, and not even Flukes, the night watcher, 
had succeeded in penetrating it. As he slept at night so 
he lived by day. He was never seen to eat a meal. 
When they gave him victuals he carried them away as 
soon as the giver's back was turned, and ate them in his 
den, like a dog. He would drink greedily, though, what- 
ever came in his way — from the sparkling toast*water 
provided for the orgies of " Don Giovanni," down to the 
veritable beer or spirits which occasionally fell in his way. 
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I saw a little scene one day apropos of this weakness on 
his part, which made somewhat of an impression upon me, 
and led me to conclude that he might possibly, be neither 
the safest or pleasantest individual in the world upon 
whom to play off any of those friendly attentions known 
as practical jokes. 

There had been a rehearsal, and I was going to the 
treasury at the time, thinking of many things, and not in 
the least of Giblets. The passage was gloomy and 
narrow, with a good many doors and staircases branching 
off of it, and a window at the end. Suddenly something 
interposed between me and the light. I heard a confused, 
gnashing, inarticulate noise, a burst of distant laughter, 
and a sound as of some unwieldy object tumbling along 
the passage towards me. 

***Damn you all !" gasped a hoarse voice, which I recog- 
nised at once. " Damn you all ! Wish you were dead ! 
Wish you were burnt ! Wish you were hanged ! Yah !*' 

I shrank back against the wall and held my breath, for 
there was something terrible in his impish rage. 

A man made his appearance at the end of the corridor, 
laughing and holding his sides. 

" Hollo, Caliban !'* he cried. " Where are you ? Take 
another pull. Jocko ! Hi, Jocko ! Jocko T* 

Giblets replied by a suppressed yell, made a spring at a 
projecting beam close by, and swung himself over to an 
upper staircase. Here a gleam of blue daylight fell upon 
his face. It was livid and hideous with passion, and, as 
he stood waving his long arms above his head and chat- 
tering to himself, he looked at the same time hideous 
and grotesque, like the beaked demon in Der Schehnen 
zunst. 

He stayed there for some few moments till the other 
went away, and then, still threatening, shambled upstairs 
and passed out of sight. 

When he was quite gone I ventured forth, but the 
episode was not agreeable, and I never forgot it. Up to 
this time I had compassionated Giblets, and often passed 
him by almost without being aware of it. Now I felt a 
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sort; of shrinking whicli it was impossible wholly to sup- 
press, and, when he was present, avoided him. 

Whether it was that I observed him more, or that he 
really hovered more about our part of the theatre I scarcely 
knew or considered at first, but somehow Giblets came per- 
petually across my path not long after this event. I never 
opened the door of my dressing-room but I saw him some- 
where near. I never entered the stage-door but he seemed 
to be lurking by, waiting for me. I never left the theatre 
by day or night but I caught glimpses of him either in 
the street, or behind the pillars of the front entrance, or 
among the wheels of the carriages. When I was acting 
he lingered at the wings, or stared down at me from some 
giddy perch up in the flies, and if I spoke but a word to 
any person whatever, he slunk round and round behind 
scenes and piles of lumber till he worked his way near 
enough to listen. The thing became intolerable at last, 
and filled me with an uneasiness of which (Heaven knows !) 
I at that time had no need. 

Entering the theatre with Kate Foster late one evening, 
feeling moreover very nervous and weary, and yearning to 
tell something of my many troubles, I spoke to her of this 
new annoyance. 

"I cannot imagine, dear," I added, "that I am the 
subject of anything so romantic as a planned system of 
espial, but I am convinced he follows me everywhere. 
When I cannot see him, I feel his eyes upon me. Don't 
laugh at me, Kate, for indeed it is so.'* 

" I never felt less disposed to laugh," said Kate, very 
gravely. " I had observed it myself, but I did not care to 
tell it to you. You look anxious enough already." 

" Observed it, did you say ? Can you — can you form 
any conjecture ?" 

"Not the slightest; unless, indeed," and here she 
smiled sadly, " Caliban be in love with Miranda again." 

I laughed and shuddered at the same time, and laid my 
hand reproachfully over her mouth. We were now stand- 
ing by the door of my dressing-room. At this moment d 
rustling close by caused me to turn quickly, and I saw a 
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dark shadow glide away among some planks and rollers 
lying up against the wall, 

" It is he !" I said, and my heart beat fast/ 

Kate laughed, or tried to laugh, and, opening the door, 
pushed me gently in before her. 

"Miranda! Miranda!'* she said, gaily, "I fear some 
handsome Ferdinand has been in the way, for you do not 
seem at all flattered by the attentions of your long-armed 
admirer ! Eeally it would appear that Giblets .... Eh ! 
what's this ? A love-letter ?" 

She had taken a folded paper from the table and was 
examining it half-laughingly, half-curio usly, by the light 
of the candle. 

"A droll handwriting,'* she said, passing it to me. 
" And not particularly clean outside ! Dearest Natalie, 
this is something poetical, you may depend 1" 

Something poetical, indeed, written upon foolscap, 
fastened with a red wafer, and directed to " miss N. metz !" 
The wafer had been pressed with a thimble, and the whole 
thing was soiled and tumbled. Greatly surprised, I opened 
it, and read these words : 

" One as knows you and your doings can give you in- 
firm ashion of friburge, and wants money. Send ten pound 
to X, at the Post Offiss No — Greys in road, and you 
shall know moor, send the cash at once or it'll be wurse 
for you and make an enemmy of one who'd willing be a 
friend." 

Fribourg I I sank upon a chair and thfe note dropped 
from my hands. 

" Heavens, how pale yon are !'* cried Kate. " What is 
the matter ? What is it about ?" 

I could only point to the open paper lying on the floor. 
She read it at a glance, and, when she had done, turned to 
me hastily, and said, — 

" Though I am but imperfectly acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of your life at Fribourg, I see that this thing 
is startling and strange. Who can have written it ?'' 

** I can form no idea." 
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« Surely not— not Giblets P" 

The suggestion was so absurd that, as she said it, she 
could not suppress a smile. 

« Oh, impossible !" 

"And yet he was there as we came up." 

Our eyes met. The same suspicion occurred at the 
same moment to both, and I opened the door hastily. 

All was quite still. The corridor was empty, and not a 
soul in sight. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

JL PBOJEGT rrLFILLED. 

It was my darling project. It had been my darling pro- 
ject ever since my d^but ; but I had not breathed a word 
of it to a soul, — except to Mr. Gtunmidge. Mr. G-ammidge 
was my confidant. Mr. Gammidge was my assistant. In 
fact, I may say that Mr. Gammidge and I undertook it 
together, fought its battle together, carried it through 
triumphantly, and rejoiced together when the victory was 
accomplished. 

" Mademoiselle Metz," said that gentleman, as we came 
from the manager's room on the eventful morning — (Mr. 
Gammidge, by the way, was carrying It reverentially under 
his arm) — " Mademoiselle Metz, I think we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves ; for, as the Swan says, we ' with 
pain have wooed and won thereto I* 'Pon my soul, now, 
I am glad. By the bones of my grandfather, I am very 
glad!" ' 

" You are, at all events, most kind and unwearied," I 
answered, gratefully. "I wish it were in my power to do 
anything for you. Is there no way, Mr. Gtunmidge P" 

We were by this time arrived at the door of the little 

sently-box usually occupied by the pale young clerk who 

had asked me to write my name in the book when I first 

^ to the theatre the season before. The sentry-box 
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was empty, and the clerk gone to his dinner. Mr. Gam- 
midge walked in, laid It respectfully upon the desk, ran 
his fingers through his hair till it stood bolt upright, and 
coughed bashfully. 

" Well now. Miss — Miss Natalie," he hesitated, ," there 
is, perhaps — I mean to say there might be — if quite agree- 
able to you, you know, and to — to every other party — ^that 
is, if the other party .... Oh, hang it ! I — I can't say 
what I mean anyhow !" 

And Mr. Gammidge rubbed his hat all round the 
wrong way with the sleeve of his coat, till it bristled up 
like his hair, and seemed to partake of his own agitation. 

" Pray go on,'* I said, earnestly. " You don't know 
how glad it would make me to oblige you in any way." 

" You are very good and very amiable. Miss Natalie. 
By the bones of my grandfather, you are ! I am — I mean 
the — ^the party to whom — ^and I'm sure I wouldn't for 
the world — the fact is, I cannot better express myself than 
in the language of the immortal Swan, who says — What 
the deuce did the Swan say upon that subject ?" 

"Really, Mr. Gammidge," I replied, smiling, "I cannot 
assist you till I know what the subject is !" 

" Then, Mademoiselle, I — I beg your pardon for delay- 
ing you, and I'll take some other opportunity of explain- 
ing my sentiments. I've made a fool of myself this 
morning. You see, I'm a — a little nervous and — and out 
of sorts. I'll take another opportunity (hang the glove !) 
and — ^and (I'm an idiot, by jingo !) I'll call — or write — or 
— ^Really I beg your pardon ! Good morning !" 

Here he discovered that he had been trying to put both 
gloves on one hand, and so got very red, pulled the excited- 
looking hat well over his eyes, made me a hurried bow^ 
and dived back into the theatre with It under his arm. 

Happy as I was, I could not help thinking of this as I 
hurried home, and was both amused and puzzled by it. 

Mr. Vaughan was sitting by the fire reading when I 
entered, and Alice was bending her fair little head busily 
over her German exercise. 

I went and laid my hand lightly on his shoulder. 
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" My dear master," I said, " look up at me !" 

He looked up, and seeing that unwonted brightness on 
my face, knew instantly that there was something. 

" What is it ?" he said, hastHy. " What is it ? Have 
you heard from Switzerland P" 

I shook my head. 

** Seen any of them, then ? Which is it, Laurent or 

Louis r 

« Neither." 

" Pshaw ! why don't you tell me ? Have they raised 
your salary ?" 

" Better than that — much better than that, my dear, 
kind master. The manager" — here I smiled and hesitated 
— "the manager has — Can't you guess ?" 

He flushed crimson, then turned very pale, and shook 
his head ; but little Alice clapped her hands and leaped 
up, crying — " Oh ! I can guess ! I can guess ! I know, 
papa ! He will buy the opera ! Isn't that it, Natalie, 
darling ? Isn't it the opera ?" 

" Alice is right," I said, with an odd sort of choking in 
my throat. " Kiss papa, darling, and make him believe 
it." 

He rose up, sat down again, folded the child in his arms, 
and could not speak a word. When he lifted up his face 
again there was a tear on his cheek, but he brushed it 
hastily away and came to where I was standing, pretend- 
ing to look out of the window. 

" Natalie," he said, " this is your work. Don't attempt 
to deny it, for 1 know it is your work. I thought to 
make your future, my child, and you have made mine. 
God bless you, dear 1" 

And, for the first time since we had known each other, 
since we had been one family and shared one home, Mr. 
Yaughan drew me gently to his side and kissed me, like a 
father, on the brow. 

Oh, I was very happy for that one day — ^very happy ! 

In less than a fortnight the parts were given out, and 
by the beginning of March it was in rehearsal. The role 
of Ildegonda waa offered to me, but I knew that he had 
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written it for Malibran, and a little diplomacy sufficed to 
transfer it to her. So they forwarded it to her abroad, 
and she engaged to make her debut in it on the first of 
May. Mr. Vaughan was to lead the orchestra. He was 
quite another man now, and I — ah, well ! I tried to be 
happy also ! 

As to the anonymous letter, I thought it best to consult 
my master on the subject. He counselled me to write 
briefly and civilly to X at the address given, stating that 
any communication of a more open and satisfactory cha- 
racter would meet with my utmost attention — that I 
could not think of sending money upon so imperative a 
summons and so vague an inducement ; but that I might 
be seen at any time appointed, and should feel obliged by 
a personal interview. To this letter I received no reply, 
and the thing passed by and was forgotten. 

Not so, however, the unpleasant surveillance of Giblets. 
He haunted me like my shadow, or my evil genius, and, 
avoid him as I would, I could not shake him off. 

It was about this time — ^the middle, I think, of March 
— that an odd thing happened. At least it seemed odd 
to me, for I was nervous and harassed, and filled with 
doubts of every kind. Eomani, as I have ah-eady said, 
treated me publicly as his betrothed, and escorted me to 
and from the theatre every night. On this particular 
evening Romani had been detained in the orchestra, and, 
my paJt being over early, I was ready to go home before 
him. I was glad of the respite, and had no fear to go 
alone, unless, indeed. Giblets shoidd take it into his head 
to dog my steps. 

Fearful of this contingency I peeped into the corridor 
before I would venture from my dressing-room, and seeing 
no one there, darted out as swiftly and silently as I could. 
The corridor opened on the stage, and I threaded the 
wings in terror, expecting to meet him every moment. 
Still I was fortunate, and having reached the stage-door in 
safety, thought all the danger past. Coming out, how- 
ever, and crossing along under the grand entrance, where 
a long line of empty carriages was drawn up awaiting the 
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close of the performance, I saw the outline of a dark form 
crouched behind a sentiy-box, and knew at once that it 
was he. 

But not alone this time ! 

Stopping involuntarily, and gazing steadily into the 
gloom, I phunlj saw two figures, Griblets and another. 
The other was a woman. They were conversing in whis- 
pers, with their faces turned towards me. 

I felt myself inspired all at once with a desperate 
courage. What had I to fear? Why not go up and 
address them P 

Trembling, agitated, and yet undaunted, I made my 
mind up to it, and suddenly approached them. The 
woman turned instantly away, and darted down the 
nearest street. Giblets, startled and confused, receded a 
step or two, and then stood still. 

I came up face to face with him, and looked steadily 
into his eyes. 

" Why do you watch me ?" I said, with quivering lips. 
"Why do you follow me about, day and night, like a 

spy?" 

His lips moved without uttering a sound, and he stared 
at me. 

" What woman was that ?" 

Still the same terrified stare, but no reply. 

" Tell me at once who she is. I insist upon knowing !** 

He shook his head, still staring at me, and crept along 
the wall by his hands, like a drunken man, farther and 
farther away. Then, with a wild, wailing cry, sprang 
down the broad steps at a single leap, and was out of 
sight in a moment. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE FIBST IvIQHT. 

The first nigbt was fixed for the first of May. Malibraa 
was expected in town on the thirtieth of April, and a 
dress-rehearsal was appointed for the morning of the 
eventful day. As the time approached, I grew more 
nervous and excited than ever ; but Mr. Yaughan seemed, 
precisely in the inverse ratio, to gain confidence and self- 
possession. The first of May came at last. In the 
morning he was gay and collected. 

" I have no fears,'* he said at lunch, nodding to me over 
his glass of wine. " Malibran arrived yesterday at her 
hotel — the band and chorus are perfect. Nothing is 
wanted now but this last rehearsal with herself in the 
concerted pieces, and then all is safe. Oh, Natalie, I feel 
that it will be a success I" 

The rehearsal began about two. At' five he came 
home, pale and agitated, and all his hopes dispersed.y..;;^'^ 

" Natalie! Natalie !" he said, pacing to and fro about 
the room, " she was not there I Good God ! — ^the idea of 
performing in a new opera without a rehearsal I" 

"Not there!*' 

" See ! here's her letter. ' Overpowered with fatigue — 
protracted sea-passage.' Pshaw ! the excuses of a prima 
donna!" 

" Still her genius—" 

" Her genius cannot, will not carry her through an un- 
rehearsed performance. Everything is ruined, Natalie! 
Everything is ruined !" Nothing more could be said to 
this. My heart sank within me, and I saw him leave his 
untasted dinner on the table, and hasten away again, 
without the power to offer him any consolation. 

As the hour drew near, I took the child with me, and 
went to the theatre. They gave me a box just at the 
bend of the house, commanding a full view both of the 
audience and the stage. Every seat was crowded, from 

p 
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the pit to the gallery, and in every spare inch of room 
there were people standing. £.omani was in the orchestra. 
He looked moody and disconcerted, and more than once 
glanced towards me and shook his head. 

Presently ray master came in and took his place, with 
the little white baton in his hand. The musicians ap- 
plauded, and a faint welcome was echoed here and there 
from the house. The audience had assembled for Malibran 
— ^not for Mr. Vaughan or his opera ; but Alice clapped 
her little hands joyfully, and said, " Look ! look, Natalie ! 
There is papa!" 

Having acknowledged his reception with quiet courtesy 
and prepared the music before him, he stood, as it were, 
absorbed in thought. How noble he looked, dressed all 
in black, with those loose, thick locks of iron-grey falling 
nfearly to his shoulders, and those deep, thoughtful eyes 
bent earnestly on the ground ! Surely the power of that 
man's will and genius must prevail to-night ! 

Now the signal is given — he looks round, and lifts the 
baton slowly. As he lifts it, a quiet stream of melody 
seems to flow from the violins and basses — a stream which 
swells and gathers strength in its flowing, embracing 
many tributaries as it goes, and rising presently to the 
full power of the orchestra. Now, in obedience apparently 
to the light repeated mgtion of his hand, a rippling air 
starts up, flute-like, and dances on the stream of under* 
sound, like a rose-leaf on the tide. There is no need to 
tell us that this delicious opening represents the waters of 
the Rhine, on whose banks the story of the opera is laid. 
All is liquid, sparkling, and yet broadly majestic, like the 
!King-river itself. Soon a graver passage follows, and is 
succeeded by an agitato movement full of strife and hurry, 
interrupted by the roll of the drum and the clash of the 
cymbals, and rent by wailing upper-notes, like the cries from 
a breaking heart. Then comes a lull — an interval of deep 
calm — and then the rich solemn tones of an organ behind 
the stage, pealing forth a solemn chorale ! A glorious 
overture — a poem set to music — a prologue to all the 
story that follows afber it ! When the chorale dies away 
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the orchestra comes back again, rolling like a tide, and 
the composition works grandly to a close. Then there 
are two hearty rounds of applause. Mr. Vaughan turns 
and bows — the bell rings, and the curtain rises. 

The scene represents a banqueting-hall in the castle of 
Liebenstein, with glimpses of scenery through the open 
windows. There is a chorus of huntsmen — a duet for 
baritone and bass — and an unaccompanied tenor solo. So 
far all is w^ell, but now — now, attended by her hand- 
maidens, Malibran enters the scene. Her appearance is 
followed by a roar of welcome from every part of the 
house. The pit rises. The ladies wave their handker- 
chiefs ; and, in the midst of it, I see my master draw a 
deep breath, and pass his hand nervously across his brow. 
A duet and then a trio will follow next, and if she fail not 
in these, she will succeed^in all. There is a hush of 
suspense, during which I can hear the apprehensive 
beatings of my own heart ; but, from the moment they 
begin, my fears are gone I Like two instruments under 
the command of a single player, their voices flow together, 
diverge, re-unite, and thread all the gradations of sweet 
sound. Then the third singer chimes in; and all this 
time she never hesitates for a note — never wavers — never 
even looks a doubt. Conscious of her own power, she is 
fearless, and, because she is fearless, is triumphant. This 
trio is tumultuously encored. Mr. Vaughan shakes his 
hair back from his forehead with a sigh of relief, and the 
songstress, as she comes forward for the second time, 
gives him a merry, mocking glance, and a bright smile 
which says plainly, " Well ! are your terrors at an end ?** 

They are at an end, and from this moment every con- 
certed piece, every chorus, every song is a fresh success. 
Malibran is called at the close of the first act, and again 
at the close of the second. 

" Why don't they call papa ?" says Alice, pettishly, 
" Wont they call him too, Natalie f " 

And so I soothe her, and say they will be sure to do so 
when it is all over — and then the third act begins. 

We all know the beautiful old legend of the Lieben- 

v2 
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stein. We all know the story of the gentle Geraldine, 
who was beloved by two brothers, sons to the great Baron 
who dwelt in the castle of Liebenstein. She rejected the 
elder knight, who was tender and true, and betrothed 
herself to the younger, who was rash and light of love, and 
went away to the wm^s in Palestine before they could be 
married. Then the Baron built a castle near at hand, 
upon the rock of the Stemenfels, and prepared it with 
great splendour for the younger knight and the gentle 
Geraldine ; and so many years went by, and he returned 
at last with another love, a Greek wife, wicked and beau- 
tiful, and Geraldine in her sorrow became a holy nun. 
But the elder knight, who had never ceased to love her, 
was wrath against his fickle brother, and challenged him 
to mortal combat in the valley of Bomhofen. And then, 
when their swords were drawn, the lady Geraldine came 
down from her convent on the hill, robed in white, like an 
angel, and bade them cease and be friends, for she was 
now the bride only of heaven. And they were friends ; 
but the Greek wife was false, and left the Lord of Ster- 
nenfels for another knight, and so punished him for his 
own infidelity. And thus the legend endeth. 

Not thus, however, the opera. Librettists are privi- 
leged to take liberties with graver histories than old Bhine 
legends, and this librettist had thought fit to let the elder 
brother fall by the hand of the younger before the lady 
could interpose between them. It ended the opera more 
effectively, but it spoilt the legend. In this scene my 
master had accumulated all the strength of his genius. 
It opens with a chorus of male voices. Then the brothers 
meet face to face, each at the head of his own fol- 
lowers. Then commences the combat, and in the midst of 
it the convent-bells ring, and the organ plays, and the 
nuns far away chant that lovely prayer which was first 
heard in the overture. Nearer the voices draw, and 
nearer, and still the unnatural fight goes on, and when the 
lady comes, the generous^ the faithful, the knightly lover 
is dying. 

I shall never forget that scene. Though the deHcioua 
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voice that doubled every charm in that glorious music has 
been hushed for so many years — ^though more than twenty 
have gone by, reader, since that night, every note, every 
throb, every cadence of it is still ringing in my ears. Lis- 
tening to her singing I forgot that I was myself a singer. 
Seeing her act I no longer remembered that I was an 
actress. My tears flowed at her command as freely as 
those of the least initiated in all that theatre. 

If I felt thus, it was no wonder that the audience cheered 
her so madly, and summoned her back, and back, and back 
again, when it was over. Then they called for the com* 
poser. 

He had lefb the orchestra immediately after the curtain 
fell, and reused at first to obey the call. The cries 
swelled to a tempest. The composer! — ^the composer! 
They would have him ! And then he pulled the curtain 
aside with bis own strong hand — advanced nearly to the 
middle of the stage — bowed profoundly thrice over^ 
and 

I did not see him retire. I looked at the house instead, 
and my face flushed with triumph. Looked at the eager 
faces lighting it all over — at the busy hands applauding in 
every part — at the one expression beaming alike from the 
eyes of the nobleman in his box and from those of the 
mechanic in the gallery. 

The gallery ! Gracious powers — ^the gallery ! 

There, there, looking straight down at me with that 
evil, evil smile, and those cruel eyes, I see a dreaded, an 
unforgotten face — ^the face of Mrs. Jones ! 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

MB. 0AHKIDGE'B SEOBXT. 

Thebb were two letters lying on ray breakfast-table. 

I should observe, by the way, that matters were very 
different with us now in the old dark house near the 
market. Everything had been done to make it look 
brighter. We kept two female servants, and I had a 
little drawing-room, which Mr. Vaughan called my boudoir, 
and which was all my own. It was a pretty room, deco- 
rated with pictures, and flowers, and such little ornaments 
as I fancied, and here I studied my parts, received my visi- 
tors, and, because I was late at night and weary by day, 
breakfasted alone some two hours after the rest. 

I was more than usually late this fair summer's morn- 
ing. 1 was now playing on the alternate nights, and my 
vases were all filled with last evening's bouquets. As I 
have said, there were two letters awaiting me. One was 
addressed in a small foreign hand, entirely unfamiliar to me. 
The other was written on pink paper, folded fancifully in the 
shape of an angular mathematical-looking heart, and 
directed in a flourishing hand, which I seemed to have 
seen somewhere or another, but could not recognise. 1 
opened it, and found that my pink correspondent was Mr. 
Oammidge. 

** Respected Mademoiselle 

• Having been so amiable as to say the other day 
that you wished you could find some means of obliging 
me which I was too deeply agitated at the time to find 
words for a reply suitable to the occasion I now write to 
say that I have never since that auspicious moment ceased 
to reflect with grateful rapture on your inspiring words 
and am now desirous of making you the recipient of my sen- 
timents. I have a cherished secret respected Mademoiselle 
and it may be a bliss or it may be a bane to me but which 
of the two is not at present in my power to say and can- 
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not be decided till as the immortal Swan has somewhere 
said I can obtain ' intelligence and proofs as clear as founts 
in July.' Hoping that under consideration of the circum- 
stances you will aUow me to call and that two o'clock this 
day will not be inconvenient I have the honour to inform 
you that there is a call for rehearsal to-morrow morning at 
the usual time and remain your very obedient servant 
entirely to command 

" HiPPOLITTIS GAMMinaB." 

This incoherent note, so economical of punctuation and 
BO prodigal of sentiment, both amused and troubled me. 
After reading it twice over I dispatched a reply to the 
theatre, in which I said that I should be happy to receive 
Mr. Gammidge at the hour appointed, and then opened 
the second letter. 

59, Conduit-iWtHy Juin, 1836. 

** Mademoiselle, — Esperant qu'une communaute de gouts 
et de succes donnent le droit de s'introduire soi-merae 
aupr^s de ceux dont on d6sire vivement faire la connais- 
sance,jeme permets de solliciter Thonneurdevotreamitie, 
et le plaisir de votre society Samedi prochain. Nous 
nous r^unirons k 6 heures a un petit diner, et il ne nous 
manquera que le charme de votre presence pour nous 
rendre tous heureux. Nous esperons bien que M. 
Vaughan ne refusera pas de vous accompagner. Kecevez, 
Mademoiselle, T assurance de ma consideration Ja plus dis- 
tinguee. 

" M. F. Malibban de Bebiot." 

(Translation.} 

'^ Mademoiselle, — ^Hoping that a community of tastes and 
successes may furnish one with a pretext for self-introduc- 
tion to those with whom one earnestly desires to become 
acquainted, I venture to solicit the honour of your friend- 
ship, and the pleasure of your company on Saturday next. 
"We shall dine at six o'clock, and the charm of your pre- 
sence will alone be needed to make us very happy.. We 
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hope tbat Mr. Yaughan will not refuse to accompany 
jou. Beceiye^ Mademoiselle, the assuraaces of my high 
regard. 

" M. F. Malibbak de Bebiot." 



An invitation from Malibran ! An invitation so graceful, 
so cordial, and conveying withal so delicate a compliment ! 
What could I do but accept it at once in my master's 
name and my own, rejoicing that the Italian had not 
been included, and looking forward to it as a child to a 
holiday ? 

Precisely as two o'clock struck the door opened, and 
Mr. Ganmiidge was announced. 

Marvellously elaborate and splendid, was his toilette 
on this occasion. Dazzling his waistcoat, luminous his 
hat, and immaculate his lemon-coloured kids. He looked 
pale and flurried, however, despite these glories, and when 
I requested him to take a chair, was on the point of sitting 
down in the coal-scuttle, but recovered himself in con- 
fusion. 

''You had a communication to make to me, Mr. 
Gammidge," I said as kindly as I could. "I am very 
glad you have found out something that I can do for 
you." 

He coughed again, fidgeted on his chair, and cast a 
regretful glance at the door. 

" Yes, Miss Natalie, I — I had. That is to say, I have. 
There — there are situations. Miss Natalie, in which the 
heart — ahem! Moments in which — ^in short — in which 
one yearns to say to a — a sympathizing bosom . . . How 
exceedingly warm it is to day !*' ^ 

" Exceedingly. Would you Uke the window open ?" 

" N — ^no, thank you, Idiss Natalie — no, thank you. I'm 
very comfortable." 

Here Mr. Gammidge succeeded in wriggling the button 
off one of his lemon-coloured kids, and then backed his 
chaar into the fire-place« 
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** I think,'* said I, affecting to examine the nib of a 
pen, " I think, Mr. Gammidge, you were saying . . . . " 

" Exactly so. I was saying, Miss Natalie — and I think 
when I say so I express the sentiments of every — ahem ! 
every feeling heart — that — that — solitude, the solitude 
of, in fact, a bachelor, is not conducive to — ^to — what shall 
I say ? — to general hilarity." 

Having observed which, Mr. Gammidge sighed, and 
looked again at the door, and rubbed his head all over. 

" Excuse me," I said, scarcely able to suppress a smile, 
" but if you are alluding to yourself, I never remarked any 
want of * general hilarity' on your part. I have always 
considered you, Mr. Gammidge, as a very cheerful person." 

" Love, Miss Natalie, is not calculated to make any man 
cheerful," said Mr. Gammidge with increased nervousness. 
" Certainly not while his mind and his appetite are in the 
— the despairing and uncomfortable state that mine are. 
I know nothing worse," said my visitor, energetically 
wrenching the button off the other glove, " except sea- 
sickness." 

The remembrance of our excursion to Beachy Head, of 
Mr. Gammidge's unfortunate seamanship, and of the fatal 
quid which so materially discomfited him towards the 
close of the excursion, here returned to me so vividly 
that to refrain from smiling was impossible. 

" Don't laugh at me. Miss Natalie," he said, hastily. 
" Please don't laugh at me. If you knew how miserable 
I am, and — and what a trial this is to me, ^u wouldn't 
have the heart — ^I'm sure you wouldn't ! I declare to 
you. Miss Natalie," he added, fervently, " I'd — I'd rather 
wear tight boots for a "week than go through this inter- 
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" Eeally," I said, " I beg your pardon ; but you spoke 
of the sea, and I could not help it. I am very sorry, Mr. 
Gammidge, that you are so nervous and unsettled ; but," 
and I hesitated in some apprehension, " but if the cause 
of your anxiety be as you say, I really do not see in what 
way I can be of service." 

" Oh, don't say that, Miss Natalie," said Mr. Gammidge, 
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eagerly, " for if you can't help me, nobody can, and — and 
I'm sure there's thunder in the air !" 
. I rose and opened the window, 

" If I can help you, Mr, Gammidge," I Baid, "you may 
command me, indeed you may ; but in this instance I do 
not see . . . ." 

" Oh, Miss NataUe," interrupted my visitor, ".you're 
the very person !" 

"I!" 

" Oh, no ! oh dear no ! not in that sense. Miss Natalie ! 
I shouldn't presume — Heaven forbid! ever to — to be 
guilty of such a liberty — oh, good gracious !" 

"Then pray speak freely, Mr. Gammidge," I said, 
much relieved, " and tell me all about it. Do I know the 
lady?" 

He laid his hand upon the place where his watch might 
be, and bowed. 

" Surely not — I — I hope not . . . ." 

" Yes it is, though," cried the chorus-master, tragically ; 
" it is Miss Foster — * Katharina fair and virtuous,' as the 
Swan says. Say a good word for me, Miss Natalie, if you 
can ; say a good word for me, for indeed the — the love 
and admiration I carry about with me day and night for 
that divine young person is the most astonishing sensation 
I ever felt in my life. I declare to you I've had the night- 
mare every night for a month, and have no relish left even 
for a Welsh rabbit !" 

" Dear ]\ir. Gammidge," I said, gravely, " I am so sorry 
to hear this." 

His countenance fell and he turned very red. 

" You don't mean to say that . . . ." 

" Miss Foster's affections have been engaged for years," 
I added. 

" Are you sure of this, Miss Natalie ?" 

"Quite sure." 

He remained silent for some minutes, looking on the 
ground, and then he fakly laid his head down upon the 
table and gave way. 
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" Oh, Miss Natalie," be said in a broken voice, " I*m a 
great fool — I know I am; but — but . . . ." 

" But jou are disappointed," I said, laying my band 
gently on bis arm. " Indeed, I am very sorry for you." 

"Are you, Miss Natalie? It's very kind — very kind. 
I'm sure, I'm — I'm very mueb obliged to you ; but I don't 
think I shall ever be happy again." 

" You think so now." 

" I don't know who he is, or what he is," said the poor 
fellow, lifting up his head, "i)ut I hope he loves her as I 
do ! One favour. Miss Natalie . . . you'll — ^you'll never 
mention what I've said to-day, will you ?" 

"Never, Mr. Gammidge." 

" And I beg your pardon. Miss Natalie, for taking up 
your time, and making such a — such a confounded show 
of myself. I am ashamed" — here he gave a great gulp 
— " I am ashamed of having been so weak ; but now, as^ 
as the Swan says, ^Eichard is himself again!' " 

Two large tears were crossing each other on Richard's 
nose as he said this, but he brushed them off with his coat 
sleeve, took his hat up manfully, and bowing to me, 
said — 

" Once more I beg your pardon, Miss Natalie. Thank 
you, and good morning." 

"Good morning," I replied, and held out my hand, 
which he, in his gratitude and sorrow, lifted reverently to 
his lips. At this moment the door opened, and Iloniani 
stood, white with passion, on the threshold. 

'' Maladetto r' he said. "What is this? What are 
you doing here ?" 

"My visit, sir," said Mr. Gammidge, "is to this lady." 

Bomani, with an insulting gesture, pointed to the door. 

" Leave the room, Impertinent ! This lady shall receive 
no visitors but such as are welcome to me, and conduct 
themselves coiisistently with my honour. Leave the 
room, or . . . ." 

" Don't threaten me, Signor Eomani," said the chorus- 
master, spiiitedly, " I am not disposed to bear it. Neither 
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do I wish to quarrel in the presence of a lady. Made- 
moiselle Natalie, once again I have the honour of wishing* 
you good morning." 

And Mr. Gammidge bowed, passed Bomani without 
even looking at him, and went away with what was wery 
much the air of a gentleman. 

" Natalie,** said the Italian, fiercely ; " does that man 
dare to make love to you ?'* 

But I rose and left the room without a word. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE MEXICAlir PISTOLS. 

It was Friday. The last Friday in June, 1836, and the 
day before that on which I was engaged to dine with 
Madame MaHbran. For nearly eight months I had held 
the position of first soprano at the theatre. For the last 
two months I had been playing twice, and sometimes 
thrice in every week, and, notwithstanding the fame of the 
great vocalist who performed on the alternate evenings, 
had found no diminution of my own popularity. During 
all this period I had been in the weekly receipt of sixt^ 
pounds, my expenses had been moderate, and I had already 
lodged seventeen hundred pounds with a banking esta- 
blishment in the city. I generally received my salary on 
Friday evenings, either before or afber the performance, 
and Mr. Vaughan took it himself down to the bank every 
Saturday morning. The late hour of payment thus com- 
pelled me to keep it one night in the house ; but I always 
got rid of it as soon as possible, for I was unused to the 
charge of money, and sixty pounds seemed so large a sum 
to me ! However, we used to lock it up very safely and 
carefiiUy in the great oaken bureau at the further end of the 
long parlour, and my master carried the keys up to bed. 
I enter into these particulars because they are necessary 
to the explanation of what I am about to relate. 
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On this Friday night I went to the treasury after the 
opera was over. I had been playing, if I remember rightly, 
the part of Ninetta in " La Qazza Ladra;" and Taglioni 
was dancing in the ballet that followed after. My master 
came to the theatre to see me home, for Komani, enraged 
with me, and jealous of Mr. Gammidge, had not been near 
the house for three or four days. 

I was in better spirits than usual. He had not once 
looked at me from his place in the orchestra all the even- 
ing, and I almost dared to entertain a hope that he would 
trouble me no more. So, when Mr. Vaughan came roimd 
to the green-room, I met him with one of the old smiles, 
and took his arm, and we went to the treasury together. 

Mr. Gammidge was leaning against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets, talking to the treasurer as we came 
up. His shirt-collar hung down limply, his neckcloth was 
on one side, and he looked very red still about the eyes. 

"Well, Miss Natalie," he said, " we meet here on the 
same errand, I suppose ! Can't do without the precious 
metal. Must vow obedience to King Gold. Heigho !" 

"And yet, you remember, Mr. Gammidge," I said, 
" that * 'tis gold which makes the true man kill'd and 
saves the thief.' I thought you never disagreed wifch 
Shakspeare." 

Mr. Gammidge shook his head ruefully and walked 
away. 

"Ah, Miss Natalie,'* he sighed, *' Shakspeare disagrees 
with me as well as everything else ! I've no heart left to 
quote the Swan now ! Hollo ! what the deuce .... why, 
it's Giblets !" 

At that name I turned hastily, and saw Mr. Gammidge 
stooping over some dark object in an angle of the passage, 

" Poor devil !" said the chorus-master, compassionately. 
**Is this where he sleeps of a night? Here, Giblets! 
Wake up, can't you ?" 

He stirred him gently with his foot, but Giblets only 
moaned, as it were in his dreams, and curled himself up 
closer, so Mr. Gammidge passed on after a minute^ and we 
followed. 
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It was a warm delicious night, and the sky looked un- 
utterably dark and deep. Here and there a solitary star 
burnt steadfastly, like the lamp of a wise virgin traversing 
" the holy aisles of heaven," 

We walked three or four times round the market, en- 
joying the quiet, and the tracts of shadow under the piazza. 
Then the people began to pour out of the theatres, and 
my master turned towards home. 

"It often surprises me," he said, musingly, "that the 
early Greeks, whose very philosophy was the soul of 
poetry, should have conceived so meanly of the heavenly 
bodies, and regarded astronomy as a mere speculation, and 
* the very coinage of the brain.' Anaximenes, for instance, 
taught that the stars and sun were circular plates of fire 
suspended, like flytraps, from the vault of heaven: and 
Anaxagoras, the Ionian, supposed * this brave o'erhanginff 
firmament' to consist of a mere roof of stones built all 
around us, and only kept from falling in upon our heads 
by the rapidity of its circular motion." 

"Yet," I suggested, "it was Plato who called the stars 
' the eyes of heaven.' " 

" Hah ! a fine thought," said my master, " and one that 
makes us forgive Anaxagoras for the sake of Plato. Shak- 
speare was less happy than usual in his metaphor when he 
compared the stars to * patines of bright gold.' But that 
is a noble line of the Greek sage, and carries with it a fine 
element of truth, as well as of imagination. Good poetry 
is a generous compensation at any time for poor philosophy." 

We had now reached our own door. My master knocked, 
and we were standing out on the pavement, still looking 
upward at the subjects of our conversation, when a pecu- 
liar impulse led me to glance back at the end of the street 
by which we had entered from the market. It was strange, 
and I thought it might be only my own feverish fancy, but 
I seemed to see a crouching shapeless shadow stealing 
along under the gloom of the farthest houses ! 

The door opefied. I turned back and looked again. 
This time I could distinguish nothing .... besides, had 
I not seen him asleep only a few minutes before ! 
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" Come, Natalie !'* cried my master. " What are you 
doing out there?" 

" Trying to read my fortune by the planets!'* I answered, 
laughingly, and ran in. 

The child had gone to bed long since, and one of the 
servants. Supper was waiting ; but I felt oppressed, some- 
how, with a vague uneasiness, and could eat nothing. 

"I am nervous," I thought, "and somewhat shaken 
both physically and mentally by the fatigues of the season 
and the persecutions of Bomani. This is nothing but an 
accidental resemblance, and I shall sleep the impression off." 

But I was mistaken. Tired as I was, I could not get 
rid of that heavy sense of evil. I occupied the bedroom 
situated immediately over the farthest end of Mr. 
Vaughan's parlour. My master's chamber was just over- 
head. I heard him close his window, cross the room once 
or twice, and then get into bed. I heard the quarters 
chime from the church in the market several times. I 
heard the clock strike one. Now and then I sank into an 
uneasy dose, and every time I woke in terror with the 
name of Giblets on my lips. 

Gretting, however, very weary at last, I fell into a deeper 
sleep, which seemed to endure for a considerable time. 

Grate, grate, grate 1 

I dreamt I was in prison. The guards were talking and 
drinking in the guard-room beyond, and Louis was there, 
with the file in his hand, filing away the cruel bars that 
caged me in. Suddenly Giblets stood beside him, scowl- 
ing and defiant — I sprang forward and thank 

heaven ! it was only a dream ! 

Grate, grate, grate ! 

What ! am I dreaming still ? Surely I am awake, and 
yet — ^how strange ! — I seem to hear the filing still going 
on! Gracious powers, it is no delusion now! J do 
hear it ! 

Trembling from head to foot, turning hot and cold, lean- 
ing forward and holding my breath, till to do so for another 
moment is agony, I sit up in the bed to listen, and hear 
my own heart beating. 
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It is at the parlour window below. The window that 
opens from the yard, close by the bureau. The bureau ! 
In one second I see it all plainly ! see the whole plot and 
aim and solution of it. The letter — the watchings — the 
figure seeming to sleep by the treasury door — the money 
in the oaken press below ! 

Fool that I was not to dream of this before ! 

And all this time it goes on grate, grate, grate ! Hark ! 
a sound as of some brittle substance snapping — a murmur 
of suppressed voices — the window being raised swiftly and 
softly ! 

Nay then, I have no time to spare ! 

Kiiowing that they are now actually in the house, ft 
needs some little firmness and resolution to open my own 
door, steal along the landing, and creep with my bare feet 
up the adjoining staircase. Once arrived there, I have to 
encounter a new difficulty. Supposing that he has locked 
his door, I may have to make so much noise as will alarm 
the burglers! They may rush up before I succeed in 
waking him, and then . . • . Alas ! it ia locked ! No ; it 
only resists for a moment, and I am safe. 

" Wake, Mr. Vaughan I my dear master, wake ! Hush! 
It is only Natalie !** 

" What's the matter ? Fire?" ^ 

" No — ^robbers. They have got in by the back parlour 
window, and are breaking open the bureau." 

He is collected and cool in an instant. 

" Gro into the child's closet for a moment, Natalie, while 
I dress ; and here, take my travelling cloak aad wrap it 
about you ! Hah ! these old Mexican pistols ai*e good 
friends now, and have seen service. Fear nothing, child 1 
Now then, I'm ready. Come along— or would you rather 
stay up here?" 

"I'U go with you, of course." 

" That's a brave girl ! Now hush ! Not a whisper for 
your life !" 

Slowly and cautiously we steal down the stairs, and, 
pausing half way to listen, hear a curious sort of clicking, 
then the lifting of the heavy lid, and then the chink of gold. 
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" Confound them !" mutters my master, " they have got 
tlie money abeady ! Nothing for it now but powder and 
shotr' 

So saying, he clears the remaining steps at a bound. 
There is the simultaneous report of two pistols, and the 
fall of some heavy piece of furniture. 

" You damned villains !" says my master. " You shall 
pay for this!" 

By the time I get to the parlour door the room is so 
full of smoke that I can see nothing save the open window, 
and my master leaning out. 

"Are you hurt ?" 

" Not a bit, nor the thieves either, I'm afraid ! The 
fellow that fired at me is gone over that wall. What the 
deuce became of the other ? I'm sure I saw two ! By 
Jove ! there's a man by the water-butt !" 

The weapon is levelled in a moment, and, before I can 
stay his hand, he has fired ! The report is followed by a 
cry of agony. 

« YouVe killed him !" 

" My God, I'm afraid so !" 

All this happened in a moment ; yet it seems to take so 
long on paper ! 

The neighbours were awake and at their windows now ; 
the police were knocking furiously at the door; Alice Avas 
crying — " Papa ! Papa ! where is Papa ?" and the servants 
were trembling in their night-clothes on the staircase. I 
opened the door, and admitted the men. 

" Let us go down to the garden," said Mr. Vaughan in 
an agitated voice. " I — I fear I've shot a man." 

So they go, and the police stoop down with their lanterns 
and examine him. 

" Is he dead ?" 

" Well, he seems like it," says one. 

" It's of fright then," says another, "for see, here's all 
the harm he's got ! only a little wound in the leg !" 

"Bring him into the house and fetch a surgeon," exclaims 
tny master. " Good heavens ! if the man were to die I 
should never forgive myself I" 

Q 
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" No fear 0* that^ sir," replies one oi them. " I believe 
he's only shamming. He*s a queer lookin' customer, any- 
how ! Suppose we lay him along the table." 

I have kept back till now, but, seeing him laid on the 
table, can no longer resist the promptings of curiosity. 

As I had anticipated I Giblets. 

"Have you seen him before, ma'am ?" asks one of the 
policemen, observing the expression of my countenance. 

" Frequently. He is a poor idiot belonging to Drury 
Lane Theatre. Pray be gentle with him." 

Mr. Vaughan is utterly puzzled. "Giblets!" he says 
repeatedly. " Giblets mixed up with it ! I can't believe 
my eyes. Here, police ! I take this man under my pro- 
tection. I'll be responsible for his appearance. He's 
nothing but an idiot, and I'm sure there must be some 
mistake here. You shall leave liim with us, at all events 
for to-night." 

" As you please, sir," says the inspector ; " but, have 
you lost anything ?" 

Anything ? Everything ! The drawer of the bureau 
is rifled, and not a farthing of the sixty pounds remains 1 
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" WoKT you go in and see that poor wretch down-stairs ?" 
said my master. " The surgeon has just been and left 
again. He says the wound is a mere trifle (which I'm 
heartily glad to hear), and that he will be able to leave his 
bed in less than a week. I have been down, but I can 
make nothing of him, and I want to find some clue to the 
other fellow. Women always manage these things better 
than men. Can't you sit by his bedside for half-an-hour 
or so, and try to extract something from him ?" 

" I will make the attempt, if you like, but I have no 
'•onfidence in the result." 
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" Oh, but I have ! so come, at all events.** 

It was now about twelve o'clock on the Saturday morn- 
ing, ^one of us had been to bed again, except the child. 
My master, indeed, after locking the doors and windows, 
and seeing the house everywhere secured, had been down 
to the police-oHice, and backwards and forwards for the 
surgeon, and along some of the neighbours' yards at the 
back, and, in fact, was walking about till the shops were 
all opened and the people stirring as usual. I had laid 
down on a sofa at about five in the morning and slept till 
nine or ten ; and the servants had taken it in turn to sit 
up and watch our wounded prisoner. They made him a 
temporary bed in a little empty store-room, near the par- 
lour, where, after the surgeon had extracted the bullet, 
they removed him. 

Here, then, I went, in compliance with my master's 
wishes ; but, to speak truth, very reluctantly as far as my 
own feelings were concerned. At the door he paused. 

'^ My presence seems to disturb him," he said ; *^ I think 
you had better go in alone." 

I went in alone. 

His face was turned from me as I entered. The matted 
locks lay scattered over the pillow, and one hand was 
thrown outside the clothes. After standing a few seconds 
by the door, I conquered my repugnance sufficiently to 
approach the bedside. What a strange, distorted hand 
and arm it was ! Gnarled, and knotted, and withered up, 
like the branch of a blasted tree ! 

" Giblets," I said, distinctly but softly, " are you 
asleep ?" 

A convulsive twitching of the hand and a shuddering 
movement of the shoulders showed that he both heard and 
recognised me. 

" Come, look round at me ! Why, surely you are not 
afraid ?" 

He was trembling convulsively from head to foot, and, 
as I said this, buried his face more closely in the pillow. 

The sight of his terror gave me entire self-possession, 
so I drew a chair beside him, and sat down in silence. 

q2 
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This silence lasted for several minutes, unbroken by either. 
Presently, as I expected, he raised his head cautiously, and 
looked round; but, seeing me still there, shrank back 
directly to his old posture. 

"No," I said in the same deliberate tone, "I am not 
gone; and I shall not go till you speak to me. Why 
are you afraid ? I am not angry with you." 

But he only moaned, and writhed a little at the first 
sound of my voice ; so, finding he made no answer, I 
went on. 

** I never harmed you — I should have been kind to you 
] ^ you had let me. Why do you shudder when I speak ? 
Did I ever tease you, Giblets ? or mock at you ? or say 
an unkind word to you ? Tell me that." 

A sort of catching at his breath and an impatient move- 
ment of the knotted hand, but no word of reply. 

" Even now. Giblets, I feel no anger against you, and 
yet you have aided to do me a great wrong. I will not 
believe that you knew how great a wrong it was, or I 
am sure, seeing how gentle I had always been towards 
, ou, you could not have done it. But let us say no more 
of that at present. I forgive you, and that's enough. 
Come, let us be friends." 

Saying this, I venture to lay my hand for a moment on 
his sleeve. As if that light touch had sufficed to unbar 
the floodgates of his very being, he bursts into a fit of 
gasping sobs, and exclaims in broken accents : — 

" There never was anybody spoke so kind to me before 
.... Why do you speak so kind ? . . . . why don't you 
.... why don't you worry, like the rest on 'em ? . . . . 
What's your voice so kind for . . . and . . . and your 
looks so cruel ?" 

" My looks cruel !" I exclaimed. "You can't mean that, 
Giblets. My looks are not cruel." 

"Your eyes are cruel." 

" Oh, no ! — no ! Turn round and look at them — ^tum 
round and look at them before you say that !" 

It is a long time before I can persuade him, however, 
to do this. When he does turn, seeing the real pity and 
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emotion in them, he heaves a sigh of relief, and says, with 
the tears still wet upon his rugged cheeks, — 

" They're not cruel now. They're not like what they 
were the other night." 

" Then you were afraid of me that night ?" 

" Yes. They were so bright, and big, and cruel, and the 
face so white I It looked like the body, only the eyes 
alive !'' 

Here he shuddered and would have turned away again, 
but for the hand still resting on his arm. 

" Like the body. Giblets ? Like what body ?" 

" The body, you know . . . the gal . . » up at the New 
River. Oof I I saw 'em pull her out. So white! — ^so 
white !" 

" Well, well," I said, soothingly, " I don't look pale now, 
Giblets. I was excited then ; but I was neither cruel nor 
angry. Besides, you were watching me. You and — and 
that other ! What would you do if any one followed and 
watched afber you night and day for weeks ?" 

" Hush !" said he, in a quick whisper, glancing fearfully 
round the room. " Hush ! It did." 

"What did?" 

" The body. It kept at my heels for months and years, 
and never left me. It's gone away now — ^but it may 
come back some day. Do you think it will come back ?" 

" Oh, no — never again. But let us try to forget that, 
Giblets. Tell me now about this woman. How' did she 
persuade you to follow me about ? What did she say to 
you ?." 

He looked up at me suspiciously, and shook his head. 

" Let me see now," I said, as if considering with myself. 
" First of all, she — she spoke to you, didn't she ? Ah, I 
thought so. Told you to see where I went, and all I did, 
and gave you that letter . . . ." 

"No, no," he interrupted, eagerly. "I didn't put it 
there!" 

I laid my finger reproachfully upon my lip, and looked 
at him. His eyes fell. 

" She gave you that letter for me, and you put it there 
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Giblets," I said. " You must never tell me a falsehood, 
for you see I know all the truth. Hush ! I am not angry 
with you, and I am smiling now !" 

But he covered his face with his hands and began to sob 
again. 

"I shouldn't care so much," he cried, "if . . . if you 
weren't so kind to me ! That's the worst ! — ^that's the 
worst!" 

Thinking it as well not to notice this, I went back to 
the old subject, and spoke of it still in the same manner, 
as I would have spoken to a child. 

" After you had put the letter there, she got you to 
find out where I lived, wasn't that it ? And — and she 
gave you money for this, eh ?" 

" Not often," said he. " It was drink." 

" Ay — so it was. Well now, and last night ? Where 
was she last night when you were pretending to be asleep 
in the passage by the treasury door ?" 

"Gone." 

" She was gone then. Very well. But she told you to 
see if Mr. Edgar paid me money, didn't she ?" 

He nodded. 

" And then you watched me home ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, and what happened after that P" 

He clutched at the bed-clothes nervously, and looked 
up at me with a piteous pleading in his eyes. 

" They will murder me if I tell you ! Don't make me 
tell you !" 

" They shall not harm you," I said. " I will protect 
you and be kind to you always, and no one shall harm 
you." 

" Will you be kind to me always ?" he asked eagerly. 

"Always." 

" And never threaten me — or worry me — or mock me f " 

"Never." 

He sank back with a faint smile on his lips, and re- 
mained silent for some minutes. Then of his own accord 
be resumed the subject. 
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" After the money was paid and you were gone home 
with it, I went back to the old place where she always 
comes " 

" Behind the pillars ?" 

" Yes, behind the pillars. ' Did she take it home ?' says 
the woman, and when I says ' yes,' the man comes out from 
a public opposite, and then I goes in there with 'em both, 
and they give me diink, and then he takes and puts some 
iiles ana things in his pocket, and we go out. And when 
I've showed him the house, he takes me round by a back- 
way and we come over a wall, and he opens the winder, 
and that's all." 

" And then you got shot, my poor fellow ! Well, never 
mind, you'll soon get well agam." 

" And you're not angry ?" 

"NotataU.". 

" And you wont look cruel no more ?" 

I answer hiih with a smile, and rise to gt>. 

"You'll come back, wont you?" he says eagerly. " I 
want you here now you're so kind !" 

" Yes, 1*11 come back by and bye ; and you can try to 
sleep in the meantime. See now, I will draw the blind, 
so that the light shall not fall upon your eyes — ^and I will 
put this barleyrwater beside the bed, in case you should 
feel thirsty. There, I think you could sleep now, Q-iblets, 
if you tried.'* 

" I'll try, for you," he says, with the obedience of tk 
child — " you speak so kind." 

So, turning his face to the wall, he closes his eyes, and 
when I look in again about half-an-hour after, he is 
sleeping profoundly. 

And all that day, and for many days following, the search 
goes on vainly. Giblets has no more to tell, and no trace 
of the robber can be found. Of one thing, however, I feel 
certain. By Mrs. Jones I was robbed before, .and through 
Mrs. Jones I have been robbed now. No one but herself 
could have indited the anonymous letter left by Giblets 
on my dressing-table some two mouths or eight weeks 
since. She alone, having in her possession my pocket- 
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book and letters, could have contrived those allusions to 
Fribourg. She it was whom I saw in the gallery of the 
theatre on the night of Malibran's return. She it was 
whom I saw that night under the colonnade. I found 
Giblets utterly incapable of personal description. He only 
knew if a countenance looked sullen, or indifferent, or kind, 
and had no conception of anything like portraiture in 
language. When I asked him if this woman had one 
drooping eye, he only shook his head. She looked evil. 
She didn't look Hke me. That was all he could tell 
of her» 

I laid these facts, of course, before the proper authorities^ 
but to no purpose. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

X DUnOlU WITH MALIBBAir. 

" You are more than welcome,' ' said Malibran, coming 
forward and taking me by both hands with a charming 
air of mingled hesitation and cordiality. " You are more 
than welcome, Mademoiselle — and you, also, Monsieur 
Vaughan." 

Her luxuriant hair was gathered in rich braids at the 
back of her head and drawn somewhat off from her face, 
like that of Baphael's belle Jardiniere, Her simple white 
dress, contrary to the fashion of the time, was long and 
flowing, and fastened at the throat by a plain gold clasp, 
and, excepting on her slender Angers, she wore no jewels. 

There were two gentlemen sitting by a farther window, 
who rose as we entered. One of these was dark, slender, 
and intelligent-looking — the other somewhat below the 
middle height, florid, moyen agi^ and not devoid of a 
certain heavy regularity of features which might, some 
fifteen yearsearHer, have given him claims to the reputa* 
tion of personal beauty. 

Towards the first of these, drawing my arm through 
hers with a winning smile, she now led me. 
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"You must allow me," she said, "to introduce to you 
my husband." 

The usual bows were exchanged. 

"As for this gentleman," she then said, turning towards 
the other, " he is, if I mistake not, one of your best and 
oldest friends — as he is mine." 

Much surprised, I found myself compelled to disclaim 
the honour of his acquaintance. I had never seen him 
before in my life. 

Malibran laughed gaily. 

"That may very well be," she replied, "and yet I 
repeat that you and I are alike under very deep obligations 
to him. Did you not perform in ' La Gazza Ladra' last 
evening ?" 

"Yes." 

" And in ' La Donna del Lago' two nights before P" 

"Yes." 

" Well then — this is Signor Eossini." 

In the midst of my surprise and her amusement the 
dinner was announced, and we passed into an adjoining room. 

The dinner-table was laid with flowers, fruits, sweet- 
meats, and more than a dozen different sorts of wines ; 
but the dishes were brought in and laid on a side-table, to 
be handed round by the servants. Beside each person's 
plate was placed a bouquet of white camellias and an 
amethyst-coloured glass cup filled with rose-water. Soon 
the slender-necked amber Rhine-bottles went merrily 
round, and, before the third course was over, evoked a 
stream of pleasant talk. 

- " I should think," said my master, " that the ' immortal ' 
Falemian must have borne some resemblance to our Madeira 
— ^yours, by the way, Madame, is perfection. The soil of 
the Campagua Felice is said to be analogous to that of 
Madeira, and we know, upon the authority of Martial, 
that the Falemian vintage yielded a light, dry, straw- 
coloured wine, such as this." 

"I have no belief in the wines of antiquity," said 
Malibran laughingly ; " and I never wished, like Keats, 
for the * blusMil Hippocrene.' Classic grapes are sour." 
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"The modem Italian wines are admirable,'* obserred 
Kossini, " and very little known in England. You know 
what Eedi says — ' Jlontepulciano cToani vino eil JReT " 

" You get a Terj good wine in the neighbourhood of 
Paestum," said mv master. 

" You have been in my coimtiy ?" asked the composer 
quickly. 

" I was in Italy at the time when ' La Grazza Ladra' 
was first put upon the stage," replied my master with a 
sigh. " It was in the year 1816. I was passing through. 
Milan at the time, on my way to Some and Naples, and 
had the pleasure of joining my plaudits to those of the 
rest of the audience. It was very shortly after my mar- 
riage, and, although that journey was the most delightful 
of my life, I assiure you there is no event connected with 
it of which I retain a pleasanter remembrance." 

The maestro bowed and smiled, and Mr. Yaughan 
continued. 

" More than a hundred times that evening, Signor 
Rossini, you were compelled to rise and salute the 
audience. I never beheld so great a triumph.'* 

" And I," said the composer, shrugging his shoulders, 
" never had such a pain in my back !" 

" Hush !" exclaimed Malibran, shaking her head re- 
proachfully at him. " Hush ! Why do you affect to scom 
your own glory ? It should be your greatest pride. For 
myself, I would give the half of my life for that immor- 
tality which you despise." 

"But you have it, Madame." 

" Alas ! no. What is the reputation of a singer P It 
is but the echo of a soimd, dies away after a few seasons, 
and is utterly forgotten. The player's fame is ever fugi- 
tive ; and an opera-reputation is the most fugitive of dl. 
The vocalist does not appeal, like the comedian, to all 
classes ; but is the favourite of a small circle which, in 
comparison with the great mass of the public, is but a 
private coterie. It seems to me that we are more to be 
pitied than any other class of people. We live our little 
^ ay —are intoxicated by boundless successes — ^are sup- 
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planted, neglected, forgotten, and called upon, as it were, 
to assist at our own funerals." 

"My dear lady,** remonstrated Mr. Vaughan, "you do 
your art injustice. You forget the great names which 
still charm us with the tradition of fame. Who would 
not like to have heard Nell Gwynn and Kitty Clive ?'* 

" I would rather have heard Anastasia Robinson,'* said 
Malibran eagerly. 

" Yes ; on account of her romantic history." 

"And the fascinations of her person and manners," 
added Malibran's husband. 

" The woman,** I observed, " who could succeed in fixing 
the volatile tastes and boundless requisitions of a man so 
extraordinary as Lord Peterborough, must have been worth 
seeing and hearing. I do not know that I was ever more 
affected than by that charming episode introduced by Dr. 
Bumey into his History of Music, wherein he describes 
the formal announcement of his marriage, made by Lord 
Peterborough to his family. I never think of that passage 
without fancying that I see the old-fashioned room over 
the gateway of St. James's Palace, where the scene took 
place — the relations standing round with wondering faces — 
the noble general and statesman speaking out in gallant 
praise of his fair wife ; and the beautiful lady, overcome 
with surprise and emotion, fainting away in the midst of 
his discourse." 

" An exquisite picture," said Malibran with the tears in 
her eyes, " and one that deserves to be painted." Then, 
with a sort of sudden, reckless gaiety that was familiar to 
her, " I should not have cared to marry a lord," she added. 
" I have no ambition. Nature meant me for a strolling 
player !" 

" Mr. Vaughan laughed. 

"A pleasant metier enough,'* he said. " The strolling 
player is Fortune's shuttlecock, and goes through life much 
after the same plumed, airy, and unsatisfactory manner. 
*His mind to him a kingdom is,' and he floats like a 
buoy through the storm that wrecks many a worthier 
vessel." 
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" I have an engraving in my library at Roissy," said 
Malibran, "which affords me perpetual delight. It is 
after your English Hogarth, and represents a company of 
these players preparing for a performance in a bam. The 
story is so admirably told that I laugh whenever I look 
at it." 

"Other pictures we look at — his we read," said my 
master, quoting Lamb. 

" Yom' observations," said Rossini, " remind me of our 
' troupes amhulanteSy which, however, in Italy, are held 
in some consideration. At the time of the fairs and 
harvests little companies are formed, consisting of eight 
or ten persons and a small orchestra. There is a soprano, 
a contralto, a tenor, a bass, a second soprano, and a second 
basso. These two latter support the comic under-plot. 
The soprano is the heroine. The tenor is always in love. 
The contralto plays a mischievous page, and the basso is 
an angry father, or a jealous husband, as the case may be. 
The fairs follow each other in a reg^ar succession during 
the summer months, and the nomadic party goes from 
town to town with wagons and mides, like a gang of 
gipsies. When the cold season sets in, they divide their 
gains, return each to their native town, and meet again 
next spring for the same purpose." 

" What a delightful life !" exclaimed Malibran. 

" Very," replied the maestro. " I never was so happy as 
when I belonged to it." 

" You, Signor Rossini!" we all exclaimed. 

'^ Yes, I," he rejoined, smiling at our astonishment. " I 
was bom of a family of wandering artists. My father 
played the horn in the orchestra, my mother was the 
second soprano, and I was alternately pianist and chorus- 
singer. In the winter time we lived at home in our own 
little town of Fesaro. It was the gayest of lives, but 
I renounced it, and the Countess Ferticari (to whose health 
I drink this glass) placed me in the Academy of Bologna 
to study counter-point." 

" Of course, then," said Malibran's husband, " opera is 
the staple performauce of these troupes.^^ 
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" Undoubtedly. You must not confound them with the 
peripatetic bands of extempore masks and Fantoccini." 

" I thought that the extempore comedy was quite 
extinct now/* I said, " and that the comedies of Goldoni, 
foimded upon the materials of the old traditionary plot, 
had taken its place." 

"Not entirely," replied the composer. "I saw an 
admirable harlequin of the old school some few years since 
in an obscure theatre at Milan ; but we hold the masked 
comedy in utter contempt now, and it is supported only 
by the lower classes in the Sunday representations at the 
theatres and in the puppet-shows. Indeed, the improvisa- 
tions of Signor Punch are much better worth hearing." 

" I have laughed more at the Policinellaof the SanCarlino 
theatre than I ever hope to laugh again," said my master. 
" He was the wittiest rogue in all Naples, and the best 
worth visiting." 

" And I," said Malibran, " could not tear myself away 
from the Girolamo theatre of Milan. I am passionately 
fond of dolls and puppets, and nothing delights me more 
than to see the elegant hero of the ballet lose all his limbs, 
one after the other, and resume them again as if nothing 
imusual had happened — or to watch that immoral old 
gentleman, Mr. Punch, beating his wife, offering indignities 
to the beadle, and being carried off to perdition at last by 
death or the devil. It is strange that human nature 
should take this pleasure in the mockery of itself. But I 
suppose the feeling arises from the same sense of amused 
superiority with which we watch the antics of the monke^^s 
in a menagerie. By the way, Signor Rossini, you must 
come to my box to-morrow evening and see Taglioni. 
Will you join us, Mr. Vaughan ?" 

My master shook his head. 

" I thank you," he said, " but I dislike stage-dancing 
infinitely. I have no objection to see puppets imitate 
humanity ; but it shocks me to see humanity imitating 
puppets." 

*' You have not seen Taglioni, or you would not say so," 
exclaimed Malibran warmly. " Hers is the true poetry 
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of motion. She floats upon the air like a rose-leaf, and 
every action seems to be an echo of the music. Praj come, 
Mr. Yaughan, and let me convert you. A true artist 
should be accessible to art in all its branches." 

" Madame," said my master, " I cannot dignify strength 
of muscle and skilful gravitation with the name of Art." 

" And why not ? Where grace and beauty are evolved 
it is hard to deny the merit by which they are produced, 
or the refined pleasure which they give to others. Any 
performance that is difficult of achievement, and beautiful 
when achieved, deserves the name of an art." 

" I don't deny its difficulty," said my master. " I only 
wish, with Doctor Johnson, that it were impossible," 

Malibran laughed at this, and the conversation flowed 
into other channels. Presently she drew a vase of flowers 
near her, and buried her face for some seconds in the roses 
and camellias. 

" I am so passionately fond of flowers," she sjud, " that 
I often regret the classic custom of wreath-wearing at 
banquets. I am not quite sure, however, that a wreath 
round the goblet improved the flavour of the wine. Not 
long since I was playing Desdemona at the Paris opera- 
house for my benefit (by the way, they got up your 
* Otello' very magnificently, Signer Rossini), and the stage 
was covered with bouquets. It was the very first time 
that flowers had been thrown upon the Paris stage, and I 
never beheld any more lovely ; but you see I was obliged 
to die, and it was a great pity, for under the circumstances 
I couldn't pick them up. Well, Otello had to die also, 
and the man was hete enough to prepare to stab himself 
just where he must fall on at least half a dozen of the 
best. This was more than I could endure ; so, although I 
was quite dead at the time, I exclaimed in a low voice — 
' Take care of my flowers ! Take care of my flowers !' 
Louis Philippe was in a side-box that night and heard me ; 
and so the next day I had a magnificent present of exotics 
from St. Cloud, with a polite message signifying that his 
majesty, observing my posthumous love of floriculture, 
begged my acceptance of the accompanying tribute," 
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Presently we rose from table and passed into the other 
room, where we sang songs in the twilight. At ten 
o'clock coffee was served, and at eleven my master and I 
rose to take leave. 

" IPardon,^^ said Malibran, leading me away gaily ; " I 
must usurp Mademoiselle for a few moments, Tenez! 
nous avons un secret, nous deua^T^ 

She opened the door of the* dining-room, and, somewhat 
surprised, I followed her. The apartment was dark and 
empty ; all traces of our pleasant feast had vanished ; and 
the blue moonlight streamed through the open window. 
By this window we stood, and the night air blew upon 
our faces. She was silent for some seconds. Then she 
sighed and looked at me. 

" You wonder why I have brought you here," she said ; 
" but you will be more siu'prised when I explain my reason. 
Promise me lirst, cJiere Mademoiselle, that you will not 
be offended with me." 

" I am sure I may promise that," I said smiling. 

" I asked you to-day for your society," she said hesi- 
tatingly, " and you were so obliging as not to refuse it to 
me. Now, however, I am about to ask you for something 
still more precious." 

" Name it, Madame," I said, with increasing astonish- 
ment. 

She seemed embarrassed — ^then, passing her arm caress- 
ingly about my waist, she bent her face nearer, and* 
whispered— 

" Your confidence !" 

Surprise this time kept me silent ; but she went on. 

" I have observed you, Mademoiselle, for many weeks — 
observed with pain the — the suffering which you endure 
daily. Nay, do not shake your head. I will not be con- 
tradicted. Others may not see it, but I am a gipsy and 
can tell fortunes, and I see it only too plainly. Ever since 
I have been at the theatre I have noticed that you grow 
paler and more nervous. Your hand, your eye, your every 
action is feverish and excited. Sometimes you can with 
difficulty get through your role. Ah ! I have watched all 
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this, and I have borne too much grief myself not to know 
the symptoms. Your ilLiess is of the mind. Tou suffer 
in secret. You have not confided your anxiety to a soul, 
and it is kilhng you. Am I not right.?'' 

But I am trembling now, and have turned away my 
head, and have no power to answer. 

One hand was already round my waist, but she put the 
other up timidly to my face and turned it gently towards 
her. 

" Trust me," she whispered ; " I also have suffered !*' 

The action, the tone, the beautiful eyes, looking com- 
passion and tenderness, touched my heart at once, and I 
burst into tears. 

" Hush !" she said, soothingly, drawing my head to her 
bosom and putting my hair back from my brow, as if I 
had been a child. " Hush ! no weeping ! Tell me what 
it is ! Is it the mal de pays ? Do you pine for Switzer- 
land?" 

" No— no ! Oh, not that now !" 

" And why not now ?" 

" Because there is no one in Switzerland now who loves 
me !" 

" Is it that — that you have an attachment ?" 

I shook my head. 

" But you do love some one ?" 

"No, Madame." 

" Not — not Signor Romani ?" 

I shuddered and covered my face with my hands. 

" Him least of all," I exclaimed, brokenly. " I— I 
loathe him !" 

A long interval ensued, during which neither of us 
spoke. The silence was at last broken by my companion. 

" This was precisely what I feared," she said with 
emotion. "Come and sit by me on the sofa and tell me 
all, and let me help you if I can ; for I believe and hope 
that it is in my power to do so." 

So I sat beside her on the sofa in the dark room and 
told her all — all my persecutions, all my suspicions, all my 
sufferings. When I had done, she said — 
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" Write to-morrow morning to Signor Eomani, and say 
that you do not love him — that you never can love him — 
that you are weary of his importunities, and that you 
wish never to see him more." 

" That would he of no avail. I have told him that I 
do not love him over and over again." 

" Desire your servants not to admit him." 

" But I must see him every time T go to the theatre." 

She reflected for some minutes. 

" Have you signed any agreement with the manager ?" 
she asked. 

"None." 

"And you are out of health. Any one can see that." 

"Well?" 

" Well, the season is not far from its close, and illness 
is a sufficient cause at all times for retirement. See the 
manager privately. Tell him that you must have change 
of air and scene. Enjoin him not to make it puhlic in 
the theatre, and give him time to engage some other in 
your place. Then go without entrusting your address to 
any one, and leave the letter to be delivered to Signor 
Romani when you are fairly out of reach. Three or four 
months at some quiet watering place will then give you 
new life and spirits, and next season when you return you 
will meet this Italian with sangfroid^ if he should still 
happen to be engaged at the theatre." 

" I wish it were possible !" 

" It is possible, ma chere. Everything is possible to a 
strong will." 

"3ut then — supposing that — that ..." 

" Supposing what ?" 

" That he; went utterly from his mind !" 

Malibran shrugged her shoulders with a pretty, indiffer- 
ent, doubtful gesture, utterly French. 

" Mafoi .'" said she, " he is half mad now, and I am sure, 
as far as that goes, he had better be quite mad or quite 
sane than neither the one nor the other. You are not 
accountable for his reason." 

« Oh, Madame !" 
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The tone in which I said this conveyed somewhat of 
a reproach. She hlushed, and laughed, and hlushed 
again. 

"You think me hard-hearted," she said, "hut I speak 
for your good, and as your true friend. Why should you, 
a young, beautiful, clever girl, sacrifice your life and your 
happiness for a creature who is half a lunatic ? It would 
he a sin both towards yourself and heaven ! How came 
you ever to yield to this bondage ?*' 

"Alas, I know not. I have feared him so — I — I have 
not dared — I am ashamed of myself, Madame, for being 
so weak." 

" jBtc«," she said. " I can understand that perfectly. 
When one has left home and friends and native land for 
ever, it is hard to be as brave as if one had never suffered. 
But you will be advised by me ?" 

She took my hand and I remained silent. There was a 
ring upon my finger which he had placed there a few 
weeks before. 

" Did he give you that ring ?" she asked. . 

I answered in the affirmative, and she took it from my 
finger. 

"There," she said, "return the bauble to the Signer 
with yoiur letter, and speak to-morrow morning to the 
manager. I am resolved that you shall follow my advice, 
Mademoiselle, and, if you like, I will assist at your inter- 
view. May I?" / 

Her hand was lying on my shoulder, and, for reply, I 
pressed my lips down gratefully upon it. 

" Then it is all agreed ?" • 

"Yes." 

" And our imperious lover is to be summarily dismissed, 
and Mademoiselle Metz is to be happy ?" 

" Free, at all events," I said ; " free from a weight of 
care and an intolerable chain. Oh, Madame, you have 
saved me !" 

But she laid her hand over my mouth, and saying, 
" To-morrow morning, then, at the theatre," rose from 
"^he sofa and returned with me to the other room. 



" What is the matter, Natalie?'* said my mastef . ^* You 
look pale. You have been weeping." 

"Mademoiselle is not well,*' said Malibran, replying for 
me. " I have been recommending some remedies for her, 
and, perhaps, have alarmed her a little at the same time. 
She mnst have change of air, Monsieur Vaughan. See 
how thin and suffering she looks." 

" It is true," exclaimed my master, looking anxiously at 
me. " Why have I not observed it sooner ? You have 
never complained, Natalie !" 

I shook my head and forced a smile. 

"I am not really very ill," I replied, "but I believe that 
I am not as stronff as formerly. I will try change of air, 
since Madame advises it. And now, good night !" 

The usual compliments and farewells were then ex- 
changed, and, as Malibran parted from me, she kissed me 
on each cheek, and once tnore whispered — 

** To-morrow morning I Eemember !" 



CHAPTER XXXVIIt 

TH£ AYLHEBS. 

It is a warm, delicious afternoon, and the sun, after hiding 
away in cloud and mist these three days past, shines out 
over thiB sea in shifting Hues of brilliant green and amber. 
Great masses of fleecy cumulus are suspended here and 
there, like white islands, in the blue waste overhead — ^the 
dragon-flies are darting about on opalescent wings — ^the 
sweet south wind is blowing £^ain, and there is a bounteous 
peace and beauty upon all the autumn landscape and the 
dreamy ocean. 

Our little cottage, with its vine, its verandah, and its 
embowering trees, lies back at some distance from the 
shore upon a wooded hill. In front extends the lawn, 
studded with beds of geranium and verbena. Beyond 
that a meadow ; and beyond the meadow, a quarter of a 

b2 
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mile of furze, the beach, and the sea. The grounds ad- 
joining ours are more extensive,- and surround a pretty 
villa which stands somewhat higher and commands a wider, 
though not a more beautiful prospect. These two are the 
only houses of a better class in sight ; but down at the 
foot of the hilly amphitheatre surrounding our little baj, 
is a cluster of fishermen's huts and a row of boats drawn 
up, high and dry, upon the shore. The voices of the 
children playing there while their fathers mend their nets 
in the sun, are borne to us now and then by the breeze. 
A sofb haze indicates the direction of the French coast. 
Sometimes a gull comes wheeling by ; and sometimes a 
trim yacht, or a stately brig with adl sails set, glides 
Klowly past, and is reflected along the quiet waters as if in 
the surface of a mirror. 

Yonder, beneath the shade of a drooping laburnum, sits 
my master, reading. An uncouth-looking man, in a coarse 
white blouse, .is tying up some espaliers. He is not, per- 
haps, very handy, but he is most anxious and willing, and 
listens to the directions of little Alice, who is standing by. 
Alice, by the way, is quite proud of her position as head- 
gardener, and issues her instructions with a pretty air of 
consequence, delicious to witness. As for me, I am the 
least industrious of the party, sitting idly upon the grass 
with my chin resting on my pahn, and my eyes turned 
dreamily to the sea. Thus I stay for hours sometimes, 
letting the restful spirit of the place take entire possession 
of me — ^bathing my wearied senses, as it were, in the joy 
and sunshine of universal nature — watching the soft foam 
on the beach, or the ripple in the wake of the steamer, or 
the trembling gladness of the topmost leaf on the tall 
poplar tree beside our pleasant dwelling. 

It is freedom now, and solitude, and sweet, sweet peace 
at last. 

" I think, Giblets," says Alice, "that we had better 
prune this one before we tie it up. That bough has not a 
single blossom on it, and only trails along the ground." 

This important we^ and this dignified assumption of 
" grown-up" manners is infinitely amusing. Giblets, how- 
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ever, meets it in the most entire good faitb. He looks 
upon the child as he would upon a Lilliputian princess, 
with boundless admiration and homage ; or as Quasimodo 
worshipped the fairy footsteps of La Esmeralda. When 
she orders him about he scrambles away at his utmost 
speed to do her bidding. "When she condescends to play 
with him, he is delighted. When she falls asleep in the 
shade or on the sofa, as she sometimes does these hot after- 
noons, he sits by, like a faithful dog, and watches till she 
wakes. Whether addressing her, or speaking of her, he 
always calls our Alice "the Sttle lady." 

The bough is pruned now, and tied up. 

" What next, little lady ?" says Giblets. 

" What next ? Well — really — what else did I say we 
would do to-day. Giblets ?" 

" Prune them laylocks, little lady." 

" Lilacs, Giblets," says Alice, correctively. 

"Laylocks," repeats the scholar with extreme humility. 

Alice looks warm and rather tired. She hesitates, and 
taps her little foot upon the ground. 

" Well, no. Giblets," she says—" I— I don't think we'll 
do any more gardening to-day. Suppose you go and fetch 
me my doll — the one with the eyes that open and shut, 
that Natalie gave me. Poor thing, she hasn't been out 
to-day ! Or stay — I've changed my mind ! Let's go and 
see if there are any more greengages ripe in the orchard !" 

Giblets, who was already half-way to the house, here- 
upon returns, and away they go together, the capricious 
little mistress and her grotesque adorer. 

" That transformation," says my master, looking after 
them with a quiet smile full of benevolence, " is the most 
amazing experience of my life. I contemplate it every 
day with increased astonishment." 

"It certainly is extraordinary," I reply, "to see how 
short a time has sufficed for the softening of that rugged 
nattire. We have only been here three weeks, and he has 
already renounced most of his old brutish propensities. 
At first, you know, he used to carry his food out, and hide 
himself among the trees to eat it. Now he takes his 
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meals with Sarah, in the kitchen. To sleep in a bed was 
intolerable to him ; but he is content now with bis m&t- 
. tress and blanket. He looks, too, quite clean and neat, 
and has lost that wolfish sullen expression altogether." 

" Thanks to Natalie, who, somebow, found the way to 
bis beart," said Mr. Vaugban. " Wby that bullet in his 
leg was the greatest blessing that ever befel poor Griblets !" 

" No thanks to me, my dear master," I said. " Tbanks, 
ratber, to the feeling band that, having unwillingly sent 
the pain, sought instantly to sootbe it, and lifted up the 
poor outcast of tbe dreary theatre into the light and life 
of a gentler humanity." 

" He is very fond of tbe child," observed Mr. Yau^ban, 
" and very tractable. I should not wonder if be got quite 
useful by and bye. Tbe place bere is conducive to tbe sort 
of education be requires." 

'' It is all harmony and sunshine/' I said, reverting to 
my old attitude of reverie. 

** The very spot in whiob to recover strength of body 
and of mind," said be, smoothing my bail' kindly with bis 
hand. *' The very spot in wbicb to cultivate hopefulness, 
and contentment, and courage. In wbicb to let the re- 
membrance of old sorrows die away, and tbe shadows of 
later irritations vanish I Listen to wbat I have be^i 
reading this morning. It is a passage in ' Tbe Excursion,' 
and I thought of you, mj child, and marked tbe leaf." 

I drew a little nearer and listened, and my master read 
aloud in tbe silence of tbe golden afternoon — 

"Within the booI a faculty abides 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample Moon, 
In the deep stillness of a summer even'. 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light. 
In the thick trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glcmous as her own, — 
Yea^ with her own incorporated, by power 
Gapaoioas and serene ; like power abides 
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In Haa*8 oelesidal spirit ; Virtue thus 

Sets forth and magmfies herself; thus feeds 

A cahn, a beautiful, a silent fire, 

From the incumlminces of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment, — nay, from guilt j 

And sometimes, so relenting Justice wills. 

From palpable oppressions of Despair." 

" A noble passage," I said, with a sigh, when he had 
concluded. 

*' And, as all true wisdom, preaching a fine moral of 
compensation," replied Mr. Vaughan. " I always feel, 
when reading Wordsworth, as if I were alone in a cathedral. 
His similes stream in upon me Hke the sunset through an 
oriel window. The echo of my own voice startles me. 
The sculptured angels watch about the altar; and the 
organ needs but a breath to lift up its mighty voice and 
pray 1" 

There were a few moments during which neither of 
us spoke. The air was cooler now, and the sun was 
sinking fast behind the hill. Then Mr. Yaughan rose, and 
we loitered slowly up the sloping lawn. 

" See, Natalie," said my master, " Mrs. Aylmer bows to 
you." 

I turned, and saw oar neighbour in her garden. She 
was gathering some flowers, and, as we approached, ad- 
dressed us. 

'^ A charming evening," she said, *' and you are enjoying 
it after a charming manner. I have been an involuntary 
listener, Mr. Yaughan, to your lecture a haute voix. You 
read so distinctly that, even at this distance, I have not 
missed a word. You admire Wordsworth ?" 

" Profoundly, Madam," replied my master. 

" Then you would find a warm co-operator in Constance. 
For my own part, I confess that his poetry is too grave 
and elaborate for my taste. I read now to be amused. 
This is indolence, perhaps ; but, as we advance in Hfe, we 
grow weary. We no longer drink in gladness with the 
air, and, losing the elasticity of youth, we lose two-thirds 
of the e]:\joyments of life. What wonder, then, that we 
require in books that which we have lost from our own 
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being P But I am moralising, and that is always tiresome. 
Will you come in and see Constance ? She is not well this 
evening, and will be so pleased to make your better ac- 
quaintance." 

My master expresses a polite acquiescence, and so, for 
the first time since we have been neighbours, we open the 
little gate of communication, and pass into the adjoining 
grounds. 

The Aylmers are pleasant neighbours. Mrs.Aylmeris a 
widow, and lives here in retirement with her daughter. 
They are not rich, but their connexions are aristocratic. 
Ck)n8tance is about eighteen years of age. Her health is 
extremely delicate. She seldom walks beyond the limits 
of their own grounds, and she passes all her time in read- 
ing. She is proud, too, but so well-bred, that this natural 
pride is seldom apparent. Mrs. Aylmer is very unlike her 
daughter. As she says herself, she is somewhat indolent, 
very good-natured, and incapable of even the shadow of 
hauteur. One sees this at a glance. Her character is 
written in those indulgent, calm grey eyes, and in the 
languid drooping of the dimpled hands. Her figure is still 
elegant, though inclined to embonpoint. She smiles when- 
ever she spesdks, and always says the kindest things in the 
world. One can hardly look at Mrs. Aylmer without 
loving her. 

Passing through the grounds by the way, we enter at a 
French window opening on the lawn, and find ourselves in 
a small but elegant drawing-room. There are a thousand 
little el^ant tnfles here. Bronzes from Italy-; specimens 
of Yenetian glass ; vases of Dresden porcelain ; rare cabi- 
nets of ebony and tortoiseshell of the style of Louis 
Quatorze; graceful statuettes copied from the antique; 
mosaics ; old Etruscan jars ; fauteuils of various shapes, and 
mirrors in framings of carved oak. A large folio of sketches 
and engravings lies, half-opened, on a rosewood stand be- 
side the window, and some exquisite landscapes, painted in 
water-colours, are hanging on the walls. Over the chimney- 
piece is suspended the frdl length portrait of a cavalry 
officer leaning on his horse. Beneath the portrait is a 
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small glass case, containing a .silver medal — ^beneath the 
case, a sabre. 

All these things I observe in a moment, while Mrs. 
Aylmer is speaking. 

" I have brought Mr. Vanghan and his daughter to see 
you, Constance," she says ; "and I have gathered some of 
the new geraniums for you." 

From the time we first exchanged civilities, the Aylmers 
have supposed me to be Mr. Vaughan's daughter. It 
began in an error, and I had never corrected them. I had 
no wish to carry my theatrical reputation into my retire- 
ment — ^indeed it was better for me to remain incognita on 
account of Eomani. So to them I was Alice's eldest 
sister, and nothing more. 

•* Mr. and Miss Vaughan are most welcome," said the 
young lady, half-rising from the sofa, and then sinking 
back again, as if even that exertion were too fatiguing. I 
take a chair beside her, and Mr. Vaughan directs his con- 
versation to her mother. 

I have seen Constance Aylmer many times already; 
spoken to her frequently in the garden. She is small and 
slight, with thin white hands, and large, brilliant brown 
eyes. Her hair is very dark, almost black, and waves 
upon her forehead. Habitually pale, she flushes now and 
then when speaking ; but it is only for a moment. There 
are times when she looks almost beautiful, yet her coun- 
tenance is more intellectual than beautiful, and, when she 
smiles, is irradiated with animation. She is very pale this 
evening, and coughs frequently. 

Somehow our conversation turns upon art, and I dis- 
cover that these drawings and sketches are the work of 
Miss Ayhner's own hands. They are chiefly views in 
Wales and Devon, and are remarkable for a breadth of 
outline and a daring use of colour not frequently to be 
seen in the attempts of an amateur. Most of the scenes, 
too, are of a bold, almost of a sombre character ; for the 
most part bits of rocky coast, mountain tarns and passes, 
sohtary ruins, or bleak lines of shore and sea. 
^^ I think," I observed, smiling, ^^ that I could almost 
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tell your favourite authors aud eomposers from the stjle 
of your paintings." 

" How so ?" she asked quickly. 

"Because," I replied, ''individual chai»cter stamps 
itself more fcnxsiUy in art than in any other pursuit. A 
fine mufiioian can compose in many styles ; an author can 
write the very opposite of what he thinks ; hut the artist 
paints himself, and has no power to deceive us if he would. 
He cannot see Nature with any eyes hut his own. She 
takes possession of him, not he of her; and, having so 
entered, he cannot dislodge, deceive, or forget her. He 
must do her such justice as lies in him. He must give 
us truth, or nothing ; and, in giving us truth (that is to 
say, his impression, whatever that may he) he reveals his 
own strength, his own weakness, his own tastes, his own 
soul." 

" Prove it," she said, flashing those hright eyes full upon 
me. " Prove it to me now, by these sketches." 

Thus challenged, I turned over the contents of the 
folio, and selected two or three which best explained my 
argument. 

The first was a scene of barren heath. In the oentre 
rose a group of dark fantastic rocks. Far away lay the 
sullen sea, and over all brooded an angry sunset, barred 
with black lines of cloud, that seemed, as it were, to im- 
prison the red light beyond. 

" Here," I said, " is a picture that tells me much. I 
read in it a taste for Dante, HofiPmann, Byron, and Beddoes 
— Chopin, Mendlessohn, and Beethoven. For all, in short, 
that is powerful, mysterious, and exciting. Am I right ? 

"Yes," she replied, "in a measure; and yet it is a 
sketch literally from nature." 

" That may be ; but the artist cliooses those moods of 
nature which best accord with his taste and temper." 

" Do you sketch ? — you speak Uke an artist," 

" I used to do so, abroad. I delighted in it then ; but 
now it would serve only to recall painful associations." 

" A sketch-book," observed Miss Aylmer, " is the most 
delightful of travelling diaries ; and; if my health permitted 
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me to visit the Continent, where I have relations, it would 
be zny unfailing companion. When you have once made 
a sketch, of a place you never seem entirely to have left it. 
Save you travelled much, Miss Vaughan ?" 

**I resided for some years in Switzerland," I repHed 
evasively, *^ and I have seen the Bhine ; hut the latter so 
buridedlj, and under circningtances so imocnigenial, that I 
retain but a confused impression of it." 

" Ah !" said the young lady, " you have heen to Switzer- 
land ! It is the land of my dreams. I have heen longing 
for the Alps during all the years of my life ; but they say 
I am npt yet strong enough to cross the sea. By the 
way, we are expecting a visitor shortly, to whom, as he is 
an artist, and a Swiss, I must introduce you. You will be 
charmed with his conversation." 

" Axe you speaking of the Baron, my love f " asked Mrs. 
Aylnxer. " Ah, I thought so ! He is a sculptor of rare 
ability. Miss Yaughan — a very poet upon marble — a man, 
too, of lofty principles and noble ambitions, devoted to the 
highest ends of art, and earnestly worshipful of all that is 
greatest, whether in his own walk of life, or in the paths 
of others. Though still a young man, he has achieved 
fame and honours. Last year he was elected a member of 
the Academy of Paris, and but a few months since he was 
ennobled by Louis Philippe." 

" It is not frequently that art is so honoured," observed 
my master with a sigh. 

"In England, never," replied Mrs. Aylmer. "Hero 
the artist is patronised; abroad, he reigns." 

" iProbably," said my master, "your friend had powerful 
protectors ?" 

"None," interposed Miss Aylmer, with one of her 
sudden flushes. " None 1 He is self-taught and self- 
elevated. He began life as a poor lad. He found his way 
to Paris — to the Louvre. There he drank in inspiration 
from all that is greatest and proudest in the universe of 
art — ^tbere he laboured day after day, and month after 
month, modelling from the antique, and storing his imagi- 
nation with beauty and truth. From this time the future 
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grew clear to him. He felt that he was also bom to take 
his place among the noblest ; and, step by step, he climbed 
to his present standing, alone, unaided, self-reliant !" 

" A fine character," I said, " and a glorious career both 
past and to come. You may well speak of him so enthu- 
siastically." 

"Enthusiastically!" repeated Miss Aylmer, forcing- a 
laugh, and flushing again, but this time more with pride 
than excitement. " I speak enthusiastically of the Baron ! 
Indeed, you are mistaken. I admire him certainly, as a 
man who has elevated himself by hk merit fiom tie dis- 
advantages of an inferior station in life — ^indeed, I have a 
high esteem for his talents, and — and disposition ; but I 
assure you I am not in the least disposed to enthusiasm." 

"And have you known him very long?" 

" Not more than six or eight months," she replied in- 
differently. " He came over last winter from Paris, bring- 
ing to us a letter of introduction from an aunt of mine 
who had met with him, I think, somewhere in Bome or 
Florence." 

" And now he is coming over again ?" 

Miss Aylmer bowed; the subject was dropped, and, 
shortly afterwards, we rose to leave. As I bade her good 
evening, she retained my hand for a moment in hers. 

" Come and see me often," she said in a more affectionate 
tone than she had yet used towards me. " Come again 
to-morrow. I want you to try to like me. Let it be to- 



morrow," 



It was strange, but, for the first time during many 
years, I dreamt that night of Laurent. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"those otheb times." 

Fbom this time forth I became intimate with the Aylmers, 
and Constance somehow attached herself to me very 
rapidly and warmly. Hers was a high order of mind, and 
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a character combining many singular qualities. Her life 
had been passed among books. She had known little of 
society — still less of what generally goes by the name of 
pleasure. Beneath a cold exterior she concealed deeper 
feelings than she was willing to acknowledge even to her- 
self. Her talents were varied and original; her style, 
whether in art or language, peculiarly bold. As a necessary 
consequence of this boldness, her views of life were liberal; 
yet her liberality was perpetually at war with her hereditary 
pride of birth. Feehng the supremacy of genius, she yet 
sacrificed feeling to tradition ; and, in despite of her better 
judgment, set the claims of rank above the claims of 
intellect. We had many arguments about this in our daily 
interviews ; but left off generally at the point whence we 
jBrst started. 

Going in one morning I found them talking gaily to- 
gether, the mother and daughter. They had just received 
a letter, and it was lying opened on Constance's little 
work-table. 

" You must give us this evening. Miss Vaughan," said 
Mrs. Aylmer. "We are anticipating an arrival." 
« The Baron ?" 

" Yes, himself. At what hour does he say, Constance ?*' 
Constance glanced at the letter, and said, in her coldest 
voice — 

<^ About three or four o'clock, mamma, at the latest." 
So it was arranged that my master and I should join 
them at seven. The autumnal evenings had now begun 
to close in, and at seven o'clock it aheady grew faintly dark. 
We came through the Httle gate, and entered by the 
window on the lawn. A sort of dreamy reluctance pos- 
sessed me. I wished to go in, and yet longed to stay out 
in the calm air and listen to the humming of the " grey 
fly" and the last notes of the birds up in the chesnut- 
trees. However, we went in. 

There was a tall man sitting in the easy-chair that 
always stood by the sofa of the invalid. It was so gloomy 
that I could distinguish his features but imperfectly at 
flrst. He rose as we entered; and, rising, seemed to fill 
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the room with his presence. Involuntarily I thongpfat of 
Goethe, " the magnificent youth," and a strange sensation, 
for which I could not account, crept orer me. 

Mrs. Aylmer introduced us. 

"Mr. and MissYaughan. Monsieurle Baron von Oetiker." 

How I went through the civilities of the introdnctiOTi, 
how I found my way to a seat, how I replied to Wrs. 
Aylmer's words of welcome, I know not. Laurent! 
Laurent ! the name rose to my lips — ray head swam — I 
turned hot and cold by turns. For some moments I heaa^ 
nothing, saw nothing. Taking advantage of the darkness, 
I leaned my forehead up against the marble chimney- 
piece, and pressed my hand upon my heart. Then the 
lights came, and, as one recovers from the effects of a fall 
or a heavy blow, I recovered from my dizziness. He was 
speaking. The tones of his voice, graver and deeper than 
of old, and yet the same^ echoed upon my very soul, and 
I trembled violently. He was describing some cathedral 
abroad, and concluded by saying that he was, at first sight, 
utterly overwhelmed by the solemnity and grace of its 
proportions. 

" Conceptions of infinite variety and harmony met me 
at every turn," he said, " and I found them united in the 
relation of countless beaul^ully executed parts to one 
great, consistent, systematic whole. I recognised there a 
new revelation of the simple universal laws of art. It was 
as if I were listening to some noble Gregorian chant, or to 
a chorale by Palestima, with all its harmonies built up one 
above the other into a sublime unity." 

" Your observation," said Constance, " reminds me of 
Madame de Stael. She said that architecture was frozen 



music." 



"But Coleridge compared a Gothic cathedral to a 
petrified religion," interposed my master. " Is it not a 
fine thought ?" 

"Yes," replied Laurent, "the image is a grand one, for 
Gothic architecture is as much an expression of faith as of 
power. For myself, there is always something solemn and 
sad in the aspect of a great cathedral standing in the midst 
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of a "busy city. Apart and silent, though hemmed in by 
life, it dwells like an unheeded prophet. Now and then it 
shakes off its proud silence and reproaches us for our 
neglect. Then the deep organ-breath stirs the air, and 
the voices of the choristers rise louder and clearer, and its 
melancholy bell, like a vibrating heart, knells upon the ears 
of the careless crowds that hurry past, reminding them of 
a spirit-world, and crying aloud the forgotten name of 
Godr' 

Till now I had not dared to look at him ; but when he 
had ddoe speaking, I hfted up my head, and, shading my 
own face with my hand, ventured once more to gaze upon 
those well-known features. 

The few years which had intervened were precisely those 
which work most change in the external man. As a youth 
scarce twenty years of age I last saw him. He was then 
tall, slender, and boyish; and the down of the first 
moustache just shaded his lip. He was taller now — a man 
of magnificent proportions, with that breadth of chest, 
that aspect of ease, and power, and grace, which we com- 
monly attribute to the Mexican hunter or the New Zealand 
chieftain. The bronzed tint of the mountain boy had 
given place to a pale olive hue, and the ample dark curls 
which used to fall like a mane upon his shoulders, were cut 
closely round the back of his neck, like those of the 
Farnese Hercules, and mixed in many places with the pre- 
mature silver of later life. A dark short beard and thick 
moustache masked, but could not change, the massive 
moulding of the Napoleon mouth and chin. His eyes 
were still the same — earnest, impassioned, and serious ; 
with the iris expanding and contracting as he spoke. The 
longer I looked, the less I thought him changed ; and the 
more ready I was to pronounce each change an improve- 
ment. To a countenance of that stamp, the Hues of 
thought on lip and brow, the sprinkling of grey hairs, the 
evidences of anxiety, study, and calm determination, only 
served to heighten every previous characteristic. 

He was leaning back as he conversed, with his elbow 
supported on the arm of the sofa and his head resting on 
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his hand. A fragment of scarlet ribbon at his bntion- 
hole indicated the place where his decoration was worn. 
As he spoke he looked down at Constance, and Constance, 
lying on her couch, looked up at him. Something in his 
attitude, in the tones of his voice, struck me. Startled, I 
glanced from him to her, and saw upon her face the same 
expression as when, some weeks past, she related his 
history and afterwards denied her own enthusiasm. I 
closed my eyes involuntarily, and a strange pain shot 
through me. 

When I looked up again, he was again speaking., I had 
lost the thread of their discourse ; but after a few moments 
of attention I found they were discussing a question rela- 
tive to art, ancient and paodem. During all this time I 
had not spoken a word. 

"I cannot think," said Constance, "why the mediaeval 
painters gave so little attention to landscape. Early art, 
if I remember rightly, affords no single instance of a 
purely landscape painter." 

" Of all the very early school, Hemelinck devoted most 
attention to Nature," replied Laurent ; " but even in his 
pictures she is subordinated to the figure, or group of 
figures, in the foreground. The mind of that age was 
not receptive of the influences of landscape. In woods 
and waterfalls the mediaeval painters beheld only the 
material of hacJcground; and so little esteem had they for 
the sacredness of Nature, that at times they even carica- 
tured her fair proportions into a distorted repetition of 
the sentiment of the picture." 

"I do not exactly follow you," said Miss Aylmer. "Il- 
lustrate your argument. Monsieur le Baron." 

"I cannot better illustrate it," he repKed, "than by 
reading you this extract from a critioism written by 
HazHtt, on * The Raising of Lazarus'-t-» painting by 
Sebastiauo del Piombo. I have it. co^ed in pencil in my 
pocket-book. Listen — * Too muot praise cannot be given 
to the background — the green and white draperies of some 
old people in the distance, which are as airy as they are 
distinct — ^the buildings Uke tombs — ^and the different 
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groups and processions of figures, which seem to make 
life djnost as grave and solemn a business as death itself/ 
Now, Miss Aylmer, this very artifice which the critic 
thinks fit to admire is precisely the thing against which 
I, as a reverent worshipper of Truth, enter my protesta- 
tion.** 

" I remember to have observed something of the same 
contrivance in a design of Albert Durer's," I said, speaking 
for the first time. " The scene represents a farm-yard ; 
and in front, feeding with the swine, kneels the prodigal 
son. The wanderer is wretchedly emaciated, and the very 
barns, trees, and farm-buildings have a gaunt and starved 
appearance." 

At the first sound of my voice he turned in his chair, 
and looked at me. My face was partly averted, and 
where I sat the light was feeble ; besides, I had nerved 
myself to speak, and my voice was quite calm. After a 
moment he sighed, and resumed his former attitude. 

" I know the print of which you speak," he said, in reply, 
" and it corroborates my previous argument. It appears 
to me that a profound signification lies beneath this man- 
nerism, and that the backgroimd corresponded with the 
action of the figures through a mistaken egotism, which 
sought on all occasions to ratify the supremacy of man in 
Nature. So, in the chi*onicles of the middle ages we find 
few records of the condition of land, and no apparent value 
for the lavish beauties of natural scenery. The history 
of that period is anecdotal, and a biography of heroes. 
It was reserved for the history and art of a later period 
to repair these errors. The modem historian gives us an 
insight into the households, the amusements, the con- 
veniences of past centuries. He shows us the condition 
of morals and the degrees of knowledge. He sketches 
in panoramic language the landscape as it changed from 
marsh and forest to field and fallow. He measures the 
cycles as much by their landmarks on the national mind 
as by the bloody record of battle-field and treason. So, 
also, is it for the modem artist to recognise the sublime 
truth of * God in Nature !' — ^to read us off the poetry of 

s 
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valley and mountain, and to cheat wifh glimpses of green 
solitudes the toil-worn dweller in cities. Is there not 
something more in this than the mere craving for novel'ty? 
Have we not grown less slavish, and cast oflP the indignity 
of hero-worship P The Leader is now a man of mark hy 
virtue of his office. He is great because those are great 
who follow him. He is the type, not the exception. He 
has found his level in creation, and has become the fore- 
ground figure, which no longer usurps the interest of the 
scene, but without which the landscape would look cold 
and desolate. Early art, like early history, was dramatic. 
Mediaeval man was the hero of this globe. The sun and 
moon were hung in the heavens to light his footsteps — the 
earth brought forth grain for his sustenance — ^the birds sang 
for him, and for him the bee gathered honey. Modem 
man, seen by the light of science and stripped of his self- 
bestowed royalty, is but an actor in the great drama, and 
by no means the lordly spectator he had fancied himself to 
be. The scene, it is true, would be incomplete without 
him ; but every day steals something from the measure of 
his height, and proves to him the unwelcome fact that 
creation has wonders as wonderful as himself. He is as 
necessary to the earth and the air, as the earth and the air 
are necessary to him. The soil yields him fruit-^the 
fragments of his body and the lime of his bones manure 
the soil. The tree gives him shelter and food — the car- 
bonic acid gas thrown off from his lungs is the life of the 
tree. The plant is dependent upon the animal — the animal 
upon the plant. And herein a great moral and historical 
truth is developed. But I have wandered far enough from 
Miss Aylmer's first question, as to why landscape painting^ 
was unappreciated in the middle ages. ' 

" You have replied to it very eloquently and fully," said 
Constance, with a glance full of admiration. " Though, at 
the same time, it seems to me that your theory is some- 
what derogatory to the just dignity of mankmd. You 
deny that man is the monarch of creation," 

** Entirelv. Nature can own but one king^her Creator. 
Nature is the associate^ not the slave of mtax, and num is 
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the reasonable and labouring dweller in Nature. Both are 
alike the work of a Supreme Intelligence ; fuid what right 
have we to presume that either is greater or lesser than 
the other ?" 

My noble Laurent ! his voice was so resonant and his 
expression so fine as he said this I Presently he bent^ his 
glorious head towards Constance, and said more gently — > 

" Miss Aylmer, I fear, cannot agree with me.*' 

The bright eyes flashed up at him, and she laughed 
aloud; but the glance and the laugh were alike sati- 
rical. 

" I confess," she said, " that I prefer to see more dif- 
ference between a man and a vegetable than seems apparent 
to Monsieur le Baron." 

Laurent smiled, the conversation flowed into other 
channels, and Mrs. Aylmer proposed some music. 

^' Do sing to us, Natalie," said Constance. She called 
me Natalie now. 

Laurent turned again, very hastily, and looked at me. 

" Pray excuse me to-night," I pleaded. " I am quite 
out of voice and practice." 

'^ Just one little ballad, dear. Only one, to please me !*' 

It was not often that Constance so entreated, therefore 
I rose, and said I would please her if I could. As I crossed 
over to the piano, Laurent followed me with his eyes, and 
I heard him whisper to her — 

" Who is that lady P" 

"Our neighbour, Miss Yaughan, daughter to Mr. 
Yaughan yonder." 

" An Englishwoman P" 

" Yes, but educated chiefly abroad. Her father is an 
admirable musician, and has just composed a successful 
opera." 

Again Laurent looked at me, and again he «ighed and 
turned away. My heart fluttered so that I could scarcely 
breathe, and I preluded for several moments before I could 
trust myself to begin. By and bye I glided into a plain- 
tive key, and sang these words, which I had one day 
written to an air composed by Mr. Yaughan'-^ 

• 2 
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^' Those other times ! those other times ! 
That dream of passion past and o'er ! 
Can other times and other climes 

Come back onoe more ? 
So sweet, so sad, so long eone by, 
Bemember^d only with a sigh 

In my simI rhymes ! 

''Those other times ! those other times ! 

They chain me with their backward spells ! 
Once more I hear the airy chimes 

Of village bells 1 
Once more that voice so long unheard 
Whispers my name, and blends the word 

With my sad rhymes !** 

When I concluded, I looked at Laurent. He had 
covered his face with his hand, and remained for a long 
time silent. 

Then Mr. Yaughan played, and shortly after that we 
rose and wished good-night. I went homeward like one 
dreaming. The yellow harvest-moon seemed to rest upon 
the helt of trees crowning the hill, and the sea was ob- 
scured by a white mist. 

"That sculptor is a remarkable man," observed my 
master ; but I made no reply. At the door of our own 
cottage we were met by the servant. 

"Oh, if you please, sir," she said, "there is something 
the matter with Giblets. He has been going on so 
strangely for the last two hours." 

"With Giblets !" echoed my master. "Why, what is it ?" 

" Indeed, sir, I don't know," replied the girl. " He 
was out somewhere in the afternoon, and he came back 
about two hours ago like a daft creature — ^not as I know 
that he was ever anything otherwise. He's lying on his 
bed now." 

My master took the light from her hand, and went 
upstairs. Presently he called to me to follow. Giblets 



* The words of this song are copyrighti and form part of Miss J. 
St. George's Dramatic Entertainment, entitled *'Home and Foreign 
Lyrics ;" written by Amelia B. Edwards. The music composed by 
J. F. Duggan, Esq. Just published. 
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was lying upon the bed in his clothes, with his face buried 
in the pillow, moaning and chattering to himself, and 
tossing uneasily from side to side. 

" Giblets," I said, kneeling down beside him. " Gib- 
lets ! speak to me." But he only shuddered. 

" Giblets, what is the matter with you ?" 

Still he hid his face, and, seeming neither to hear or see 
us^ kept muttering to himself. 

" Hush I" said my master. " Can you hear anything 
of what he says ?" 

I bent lower still, and listened. 

" Let me be!" he said. " Let me be ! What do you 
want of me ? Where do you come from ? — I'm happy 
here — I'm very happy here — Let me be ! Don't look at 
me so — I'm afraid of you — Curse you ! don't look at me 
so ! I hate you — I tell you I hate you ! Where are they ? 
Take her away — Don't let her speak to me ! Don't let 
her touch me! — Keep her off, I say! — Keep her off! — « 
Curse her ! curse her ! curse her ! Why will she follow 
me? Master! little lady! Miss Natalie! Where are 
you all P Why don't you save me ? Oh, keep her away 
— keep her away from me, master !" 

Mr. Vaughau shrugged his shoulders. 

" He fancies something — has dreamt something," he 
said . " Come away, Natalie. He will foi^et it to-morrow." 

Troubled and anxious, I follow Mr. Vaughan from the 
room, and, bidding him good-night, retire to my own 
chamber. I do not feel so sure that Giblets will forget 
it to-morrow, and, somehow, his broken sentences keep 
coming back and back to me, and fill me with a vague 
disquiet. 

And Laurent, my kingly Laurent, what of him ? Does 
he love Constance ? I know not. His manner to her is 
gentle and deferential ; but it does not seem to me quite 
the manner of a lover. Does Constance love him ? I will 
find out. That something in my voice and countenance 
struck him I am convinced. How he started when he 
heard her call me by my name! How he turned and 
looked at me when I first spoke ! Still, he deems all but 
the strangeness of coincidence. He cannot recognise 
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Natalie Metz in Natalie Yaughan; aud I, too, have changed 
$ince we parted ! 

That night, hefore I go to rest, I take down mj litiJe 
Joan of Arc and contemplate it long and earnestly. I was 
robbed of his letter on the day of my first arrival in London, 
but there is one line of it which I have never forgotten — ' 

*' I go that I may become worthier of myself and of 
you. Farewell 1" 

Has he forgotten those words ? 



CHAPTER XL. 

THB SHADOW AMO'S& THE FOPLABS. 

I DEBATED it with mysclf for many days, and every day 
the effort became more difficult. At last I resolved not to 
tell him, or, at all events, to keep silence till I knew beyond a 
doubt whether she really loved him. If she did, and if — 
if he loved her, to what end should I reveal myself? 
What right had I to trouble the peaceful current of their 
happiness ? And I should trouble it ; for he remembers, 
and once he loved me ! 

Yes — ^I know he loved me. I had not learnt then to 
prize him. I even forgot him for awhile, and loved with 
a girlish love one to whom I could never have been 
united. He has heard of this, most probably. Perhaps, 
having heard it, he has even grown indifferent to me. 
Besides, were that not the case, so many years have passed, 
so many events have happened, so much has been done, 
and suffered, and forgotten since then ! Ah me ! it is all 
over now, and, to them, at least, I will be Natalie Yaughan 
evermore. 

Still it is hard to see him, hear him every day, and 
know that I have lost him utterly t He is so earnest — 
BO clever — so temperate, and gentlemanly, and just ! I 
could listen to him from morning till night, and from, 
night again till morning, as he sits beside her sofa. 
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pouring forth all the treasures of his reading and all the 
poetry of his deep heart. They wonder why I am always 
so silent ; but I cannot speak in his presence, and I am 
well content to sit passively by, and store up every word 
and every gesture. 

He never heeds me, except when Constance forces me 
to join in now and then with their conversation. He is 
always courteous to me, it is true, and often, when I am 
singing, seems to be overpowered by emotion ; but he has 
cea^ to look round when I speak, and he has forgotten 
the curiosity with which I at hrst inspired him. I am to 
him a quiet stranger with a good voice, and nothing more. 
He even wonders, perhaps, what it was that startled him 
that night. I'ime and much sorrow, privation, mental 
suffering, late hours, and the toil of a public life, have 
changed me also. My cheek is blanched, and mine eye 
hath lost the careless fire of sixteen. I am taller, too ; I 
wear my hair differently ; I dress richly ; I possess accom- 
plishments which were unknown to me then ; and, above 
all, I am Miss Vaughan !^ 

How should he recognise me P How can he recognise 
me without I make myself known to him P Oh, it is a 
temptation — ^a bitter temptation — ^but I am brave, and 
overcome it. 

I am sitting with Constance by the open window, and 
the rest are stroUiifg in the gsurden after tea. Oh these 
glorious autumn nights! how voluptuously warm and 
lulHng are they ! How the rich moonlight seems to lie 
along the tired earth,* like Diana bending over her sleeping 
shepherd, and how the little birds wake up now and then in 
their nests, and chirp a last good-night to the pleasant 
earth ! Yonder they stand by the rose-trees, Mrs. Aylmer, 
my noiaster, and Laurent. He is speaking, and, though T 
cannot distinguish his words, the deep tones of his voice 
penetrate the stiUness of the night air and are wafted to 
us by the breeze. 

^'How he towers above them in the dusk!" I murmur 
involuntarily. 
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" Yes,'* replies Constance, following him with her eyes; 
" nature has made of him a prince and a poet." 

I turned, and looked into her eyes. She crimsoned all 
over, neck and brow, and averted her face. 

"Constance," I said, taking her two hands in mine, 
" you love Von Oetiker." 

She shook her head, and tried to force a laugh ; but her 
lip quivered, and her eyes filled up with tears. 

" Nay, Constance, dear Constance, he is worthy of any 
woman's heart — ^none worthier ! Why deny that you love 
him ? I am right, dear, am I not ?" 

" You — ^you are indeed wrong," she faltered. " The — 
the Baron — our positions are so diflferent . . . ." 

" But he has genius — education — rank !" 

" Kank !" she repeated with a scornful smile. " Bank ! a 
mere decoration of merit ! a foreign ribbon ! a toy ! Natalie, 
there is no blood in England nobler and older than ours !" 

" But what has that to say to it ?" 

" Everything !" she replied proudly. " I could never 
stoop to love !" 

Her eyes glittered, her whole face glowed with anima- 
tion as she said this. Then, as if her heart and judgment 
were at war together, she looked back at Laurent in the 
garden, burst into a passion of teai*s, and buried her face 
in the sofa cushions. 

I twined my arms round her — I kissed her hands, her 
hair, her cheeks — I tried to console and soothe her, though 
the hot tears were gathering in my eyes, and my own heart 
was aching all the time. 

" Oh, Constance, confide in me ! Let me, at least, share 
your sorrows. You do love him, Constance, you do love 
him after all ! And he loves you also, does he not ? Tell 
me, dear, has he — has he ever said he loves you ?" 

She dashed the tears angrily from her cheek, and struggled 
to be calm. 

"I am ashamed gf this — this weakness," she said, im- 
petuously. " It shall not happen again." 

She evaded my question ; but I persisted still. Did 
not my own peace hang upon her answer ? 
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" Confess that you love him, and that he loves you ! 
Constance, you must tell me /" 

I could feel her trembling as she lay there. 

" Spare me, Natalie," she said, brokenly. " Spare iiiy 
pride." 

"No, no, no !" I cried, passionately. " I must have it ! 
Has he said he loves you ?" 

" Never.*' 

"But he implies it P" 

"I — I have sometimes thought so," she said. "He 
spoke to me once of having — of having . . . ." 

" Of having loved before ?" 

Constance bent her head. 

I could scarcely breathe. I rose, and leaned out into 
the cool air, and put up a silent prayer for strength — for 
strength to be generous, and unselfish, and brave. 

" She loves him ! she loves him !" I said in my heart. 
" She is worthier, and fairer, and nobler than I ! To a love 
like hers pride itself must give way at last, and then he 
too will be happy !" 

And so I triumphed again ; and coming back quite 
calmly, sat down beside her just as the others returned. 

"Not a word of what we have said to-night," said Con- 
stance, in a whisper. I pressed her hand for reply, and 
there it ended. 

Whether it was the unaccustomed emotion, or the night- 
air blowing coldly upon her as she lay there by the window, 
I know not ; but she coughed this evening more than 
usual, and pressed her hand frequently to her side. 

" You look pale to-night. Miss Aylmer," said Laurent, 
coming up with an expression of concern upon his face. 
"Let me close this window." 

" I am not cold, Monsieur le Baron," she replied. 

" Nay, but you cough, and the night-air is dangerous. 
I must insist upon being permitted to take care of you — 
since you will not take care of yourself. Ah ! what's that ?" 

His hand was on the sash as he said this. Following 
the direction of his eyes, I saw what seemed to be a shadow 
under the trees at the end of the garden. Even as I caught 
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it, it was gone, and there was only the white moonli^hi; in 
the place of it. 

" Pshaw ! it was nothing 1" said Laurent, shrugging liis 
shoulders, and drawing the curtains. '^The shadow of 
some bough waving in the wind. But tell me, Jdiss 
Aylmer, are you frequently troubled with that cough.'* 

" I had it terribly when a child," she replied, " and it 
was on that account that we came to live on this warm 
south coast. But I have been much better for some 
years, and I mean soon to get quite well. I fancy, how- 
ever," and here she smiled and sighed together, " that of 
late it has been gaining upon me afiresh." 

" I hope not," said he, bending anxiously over her. ** I 
hope not!" 

" And I hope not also," she answered, languidly. '^ But 
let us forget that. To-day is our own!" 

"How can I forget, when I know that you sufier?" 
murmured Laurent, as he arranged the cushions beneath 
her head. 

I could not bear to witness how he tended her, and I 
was enraged at myself at the same time for the unworthy 
impulse. I pleaded a headache, and took my leave ; but 
Mr. Yaughan, who had begun a same of chess with Mrs. 
Aylmer, remained behind. The little gate of communica- 
tion by which we generally passed from house to house 
was at the farthest extremity of the gpardeo, and thither I 
now bent my steps. Arriving at it, I paused awhile to 
enjoy the beauty of the night. Yonder slept the sea 
under the silver veil of the moonlight — waveless and calm 
as a mountain lake. Just beneath the cliff lay a single 
ship at anchor. Not a sound, not a rustle disturbed the 
living silence ; and overhead were the stars. 

The gentleness of the scene entered into my soul, and I 
felt happier and better. I opened the little gate, and 
slowly, slowly took my way towards the cottage, thinking 
of Constance and Laurent, and threading the shade of the 
poplars. 

" Natalie !" said a suppressed voice, close behind me. 

My heart stood still. Trembling, I turned and saw a 
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dark figure Btep forward from among the trees. Despite 
the folds of the long cloak, I recognised him instantly, 
— ^Eomani ! 

" NataUe ! Natalie ! At length I have found thee !*' 

He advanced as if to embrace me ; but I shrank back 
shudderingly. 

" What do you want of me, Signer Eomani ?" I faltered. 
" Why — why have you followed me ?" 

" Why have I followed you ?" he repeated, passionately. 
"Why have I followed you, Natalie? Because I love 
you! Because I am dying — dying — dying for you! 
Look at me ! See how I have wasted and paled beneath 
this consuming fire! See these channels worn by my 
tears ! Have you no pity, no human pity, in that woman's 
breast p Must I lie here and die on the grass at your 
feet ? Oh, speak to me ! look at me ! Love me— love 
me, Asigiola miaP^ 

He had thrown himself down before me, and, as he 
uttered these words, flung his arms upwards, with a fierce 
gestui^e, half threat and half entreaty. I began to be 
seriously alarmed. 

" I have answered this before," I said, striving to speak 
calmly. *^ I have told you over and over again, Signor 
Bomani, that these protestations only grieve me, and — 
and are unavailing. Pray leave me — leave me in peace. 
It is not generous — ^it is not kind! You know I can 
never love you !" # 

He sprang to his feet with a wild cry. 

" What ! never, never, never !'' he said, in a strange 
tone, that thrilled me with fear. " It is then as I feared ! 
You are one of them ! You are a fiend ! You are a 
spirit ! Yes — " and here he dropped his voice to a whisper 
— " You come to tempt me — to torment me — to drive me 
mad — mad ! But no — I know you now. You shall not 

have power over me — I'll — I'll My God ! what am I 

saying ? Oh, NataUe ! Natalie ! what shaU I do P" 

He covered his face with his hands. He trembled from 
head to foot. Presently his whole manner changed; and 
he seized me by the arm. 
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" Tell me, at least/* he said, in a determined voice, *' that 
I have no rival ! Speak ! for I will know it." 

It seemed to be my only chance. 

" You are right," I said, in desperation. " I love another." 

I would have given worlds to have been able to recall 
it the next moment. His whole frame seemed to dilate 
with rage, and he shook his clenched hands savagely. 

"Another! another!" he cried with quivering lips. 
" Tou love another I Listen to me, then. 1 will discover 
who he is — ^where he is ! I will tear him limb from limh! 
1 will cut his heart out ! He shall die — do you hear me? 
He shall die slowly, lingeringly, cruelly ! I will have no 
mercy ! I am an Italian, and 1 will have an Italian ven- 
geance ! As for you, Natalie — as for you, you shall U 
mine I Neither heaven nor hell shall stand between Silvio 
Bomani's love or hatred !" 

A maniacal fury blazed in his eyes as he said this, and 
again he advanced towards me. I sprang back^ and a cry 
of terror escaped me. 

"Help! Laurent! Help!" 

There was a sound of rapid footsteps — a crash of part- 
ing boughs — a leap— and Laurent stood beside me ! 

"Great God!" he said, sujiporting me in bis arms. 
" Are you hurt ?" 

But I could only point to the flying figure now sealing 
the fence at the end of the garden. 

" Are you afraid to be left here for^ moment ?" 

I shook my head, and he darted off in pursuit. After 
a few moments he came back again. 

It was useless ! He was already half way across the 
meadow, and by this time has reached the shore. Do you 
know who it was ?" 

"Perfectly." 

" And his motive in alarming you ?" 

I tried to smile, but the effort failed. 

"It is an old persecution. Monsieur le Baron," I said. 
" I came here, as I thought, to escape it ; but I must now 
seek some other retreat." 

He gazed at me with an earnest solicitude that repaid 
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all I had suffered, and offered his arm in silence to conduct 
me to the house. At the door he paused. It might be 
the effect of the moonlight, but I thought that he looked 
paler than usual. 

" Is there anything farther that I can do ?" he asked. 

" Nothing, thank you," I replied, "unless you will re- 
quest Mr. Yaiighan to return home. Did he hear me, do 
you think ?** 

Laurent looked at me again, more earnestly than before, 

" No one heard you but myself," he replied. " To tell 
you the truth, I felt uneasy, and I had made an excuse to 
leave the room, that I might listen in the garden till I 
knew you were safe at home. I felt sure I had seen a 
shadow among the poplars as I closed the window." 

" What should I have done," said I, gratefully, " if you 
had not been there, Monsieur le Baron ?" 

" Nay," he rejoined, " I was just turning away when I 
heard you call for ... . for help." 

And again he looked at me. This time I knew what 
he meant, and I resolved not to betray myself. 

"I thank you very much, Monsieur," I said, bowing, 
and disengaging my hand from his arm. " You will have 
the kindness to tell what has happened to my . . . my 
father. Good night." 

A sing^ar expression passed over his face — an expres- 
sion of weariness— of sorrow — of disappointment. He 
sighed, and bowed profoundly. 

" Good night. Mademoiselle." 

Standing by the window, and looking back at the stately 
figure crossing the lawn, I press my hand to my brow, and 
can no longer restrain my tears. Did he hear me call 
upon his name in my extremity of fear ? Did he once 
more doubt, once more suspect me? What was that 
emotion in his eyes, that pallor on his face, that tremor 
in his voice ? 

And see ! — even now he pauses by the little gate, and 
looks back at the house, as if he were unwilling to leave me ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

westwjlBd ho! 

I WAS ill for some days after this, and I recovered tlie 
shock but slowly. More than a week elapsed before I had 
strength or courage enough to venture upon a visit to tbe 
Aylmers, and, when I went, I chose the monung, hoping 
that Laurent might be out. 

I found Constance more weak and flushed than usual 
She was lying upon her sofa, wrapped in a warm shawl, as 
if it had been winter, and supported by pillows. 

*' Mamma and Monsieur von Oetiker are out," she said, 
with a faint smile, " and I was just wishing for jo% 
dearest Natalie. Our aimt and cousin from abroad are 
with us. They arrived yesterday quite unexpectedly from 
Paris, and came straightway here ; and now they are all 
out enjoying this lovely sunshine on the beach." 

" Is that the aunt who introduced you to the Baron ?** 

" The same. But tell me, Natalie, are you better?'' 

" Oh, yes," I said, cheerfully, " I am much better. It 
was but a fright after all. And you, Constance p" 

She shook her head. 

" My cough gets worse daily," she said, " and I bid, 
much weaker, even since we last met. I shall not be long 
with you, dear !" 

« Oh, Constance !" 

She lay back with a sigh, and dosed her eyes. 

" I own," she said, " that I am unwilling to believe it^ 
more unwilling now than ever. Life is very sweet, Nsr 
talie, and I had but just begun to prise it." 

" You wUl live," I said, eagerly. " You will live, and 
be very happy with — with him you love." 

"Oh," she murmured, sorrowfully, "what is love to 
me ? What is love, or pride of birth, or hope worth now ? 
These last few weeks have changed me more than you 
think for, Natalie. Mamma neither sees or suspects it ; 
but look!" 
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She held her hand up to the light, and I was shocked 
to see how transparently thin it had become. 

" I have been proud, Natalie,'* she continued. " I have 
been wayward. That is over now, for I feel that every 
day steals something from my term of life. Nay, do not 
weep, dear firiend. I shall soon be reconoiled to it. I 
have not yet schooled myself to part with all I love 5 but 
X shall learn contentment ere long." 

" It cannot be," I sobbed. " It cannot be !" 

"Indeed it is," she said. " I closed my eyes upon it 
for a long time, dear ; but it has gained upon me so sud- 
denly at the last that I can deny it no longer. How short 
a time I seem to have lived, and how swiftly the days have 
gone by 1 Life is like a panorama, and we the spectators 
for whose amusement it is played off. Scenes, events, 
people pass before us as upon a canvas, and we fancy all 
the time that we are standing still. It is not till the per- 
formance comes to a close that we find it is we who have 
been moving all the time. We have passed through life — 
life has not passed before us. The years have glided away 
whilst we were occupied in watching the glorious drama, 
and the hour has come at last when darkness gathers round, 
and we must fall asleep." 

We were both silent for several minutes after this. At 
length Constance recommenced the conversation. 

•' I think, Natalie,'.* she said, " that you will like my 
aunt and cousin. They have so much to tell, for they have 
heen travelling incessantly during the last few years, and 
have seen everything between the Apennines and the 
Pyrenees. My cousm, they tell me, is engaged to an 
Italian princess. He is still a mere boy ; but it is not the 
first time he has been in love for all that ! His story is 
quite a romance, and I will tell you all about it some day. 
Hash I they come." 

There were voices in the garden, and footsteps on the 
gravel path. The voices were distant ; the footsteps rapid, 
and close by. In a moment the light was obscured, the 
window opened from without, and Laurent sprang into the 
room. 
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Seeing me, he started back, and changed colour. 

" Miss Yaughan here !*' he said hastily, glancing from 
me to the garden, and then back again. '' I — ^I maj be 
permitted to offer my congratulations on your recoveir, 
Mademoiselle." 

" You seem flurried. Monsieur le Baron," said Constance, 
turning those inquiring eyes full upon him. 

"I have been running," he replied. Then, looking 
fixedly at me, he added — " We have been teasing' your 
cousin Louis about his Italian princess, and he ch^ed me 
ibr it all across the meadows." 

Her cousin Louis ! 

" Poor Louis," said Constance, smiling. '^ We have 
given him no peace ever since he came ! Have you found 
out her name yet ?" 

" I think it is Bianca ; but Mrs. Aylmer has, doubtless, 
by this time, learned it from Madame de Wald." 

Madame de Wald ! Louis ! 

I felt myself turn hot and cold — ^the room swam round 
— ^I could hardly stand. Still Laiu^nt never removed his 
eyes from my face, and all this time the voices in the 
garden drew nearer. 

^^See," he said, pointing suddenly to the lawn, and 
bending almost to the level of my face^ " see ! Here comes 
Louis in pursuit !" 

I thought I should have fallen ; but, half-fainting, strove 
to reach the door. Laurent was instantly by my side. 

" You are ill," he said. " You are ill, Miss Yaughan ! 
Shall I assist you from the room ?" 

" What is the matter P" cried Constance, rising from 
her sofa. 

"Oh, let me go !" I murmured. " For pity, let me 
go! 

He took me up in his strong arms as if I had been a 
child, and, as Louis entered by the window, bore me out 
at the door. 

" Fear not, Natalie 1" he whispered. " Fear not ! Shall 
I take you home by the front way ?" 

I bowed my head, for I was unable to speak, and he 
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carried me into the open air, oh, so tenderly i Onee out in 
the load, I felt hetter. 

" Stop," I said ;« I think I can walk now." 

"No, no, no," he replied, drawing me closer to his 
breast ; ** let me hold you in my arms — let me hold you, 
dearest ! Ah, Natalie ! I knew you, my love ! I knew you 
from the first, and it is so long since we have been parted !" 

He kissed me on the fbrehead and on the lips — he 
pressed me to his heart — ^he seemed half delirious with joy. 

•* How could you try to deceive me — me, Natalie ? And 
you knew all the time how passionately I loved you! 
Why, darling, I have loved you, loved you, loved you all 
my life ! Oh, this is too much happiness !" 

We had by this time arrived at the cottage door. He 
placed me gently on the bench in the porch, and bent 
fondly over me. 

" hock at me, Natalie !" he said. " Look at me ! see 
all that I have become for your sake — all that I have 
suffered — all that I have achieved ! I have won my way, 
dear, from poverty to affluence, from obscurity to fame, 
from my mean estate to rank — ^rank, even — for the love of 
you! I never won a prize, or received an honour, or 
finished an undertaking in my art, but I looked forward to 
your smile as to something more precious than all ! You 
do not love me — ^perhaps you never may love me ; but you 
have been my star, my guide, my life, my hope, and only 
to have felt this is a blessing !" 

He covered my hands with kisses, for I was weak and 
passive now, and scarcely conscious of anything but his 
presence. 

** I know that you have never thought of me," he con- 
tinued. " I know, even, that you gave to Louis what I 
would have died to win. I see," — ^and here his voice faltered 
— " I see that . . . that you have not yet forgotten him. 
Nay ! deny it not, beloved, for I can bear it. The time, 
perchance, may arrive when . . . when this remembrance 
shall have worn away ; and till then I will trouble you no 
more. You will still be, as you have ever been, the only 
happiness, the only sorrow of my life ; and, if I have 
wearied you with my love; forgive me, fer it is the last 
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time. Lost wert thou, dearest, and found, and lost a^^ain ! 
Farewell. Till you summon me, you. will see me no more." 

He stood looking at me — I had no power to speak : he 
kissed me onco more on the lips — and was gone ! 

I went up to my chamher and threw myself upon the 
bed. It seemed like a dream to me, and yet I Bsew it all 
so clearly now ! Mrs. Aylraer, then, was the sister of 
Madame de Wald — ^the sister who married the officer who 
fell in battle — ^the sister who lived in retirement, and to 
whose care I was to have been confided ! Here, at this 
quiet sea-side spot, I should have spent the years passed 
beneath Mr. Yaughan's roof. I should have known 
neither danger, privation, nor success. What a marvellous 
change had been worked by the loss of that one letter ! 
What a difference between Natalie the dependent and 
Natalie the prima donna ! Louis here, too — within a few 
yards of me — and Madame, Madame who cast me off so 
utterly, after I had sacrificed all to my obedience for her ! 

I feel as if I were awake and asleep at the same time, 
and it is long before I can compose myself to a resolute 
contemplation of what is best to be done. 

Laurent still loves me! . . . but Constaiice loves 
Laurent, and he believes that I am indifferent to him still. 
Louis is here .... but that dream has faded from me 
long ago, and he is betrothed to a lady loftier even in 
station than himself. Herein Madame is satisfied, and he, 
doubtless, is happy. Bomani has discovered my retreat, 
and will surround me, as of old, with threats and terrors. 
Looking calmly at all these things (as I at last succeed in 
looking at them), it becomes evident to me that one only 
course remains. One course, honourable and generous, 
and alike worthy of myself and those I love. 

I must go. 

It is hard ; but I must go, and Heaven will grant me a 
strength proportioned to the task ! Before he recognised 
me I had resolved to keep my secret and promote her hap- 
piness, if I could ; and shall this accident make me less 
generous ? It is but one effort more, and I resolve to make it. 

'^Natialie, darling," says a childish voice outside my 
door ; " are you not coming down ?" 
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" Yes, Alice, directly. Where is papa ?*' 

" Papa is writing in his study." 

I get lip and open my door, and, taking the little girl 
by the hand, go down into the study. 

"Now, Alice, go and play in the garden for a few 
minutes till I come. I wish to speak to papa." 

My voice is quite cheerful and calm ; but, for all that, 
Mr. Yaughan looks up hastily, and lays his pen aside. 

" What is the matter, Natalie P What has happened ?" 

" Nothing is the matter," I reply, " but something 
strange has happened this morning. Madame de» Wald 
and her son are next door." 

" At Mrs. Ayhner's ?" 

« At Mrs. Ayhner's." 

" Well — and what are you going to do P Have you seen 
them P" 

" I do not wish to see them. Madame can — can have 
no desire to meet me, and Louis I prefer to avoid. Taking 
this into consideration, together with the reappearance of 
Signor Bomani, I — I wish, my dear master, to leave this 
place." 

Mr. Yaughan looks imeasy and vexed^ but I continue. 

"If we stay here I must risk encountering them at 
every turn. I must even cease to visit with our neigh- 
bours. Eomani will persecute me again with his impor- 
tunities, and I — ^I — " 

I thought of Laurent and Constance, and was silent. 

" Well, Natalie," said my master, " what course do you 
propose?" 

" Let me go back to my artist-life !" I replied, eagerly. 
" Let me go back to the stage, away from all who have 
once known me 1 There — ^there alone is forgetfulness and 
freedom !" 

" You forget that you will be exposing yourself more 
than ever to the folly and insolence of that Italian." 

" On the contrary. I have a plan by which to escape 
him. I will go to America." 

"To America!" repeated Mr. Yaughan. 

" I do not ask you to accompany me, my dear master ; 
but I feel that it will be better for me— better in every 

t2 
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way for my peace. All thai I entreat of you ia, to aid me 
in my project. You will do this for me I am sure.'* 

^' if you go, Natalie," said my master, rising wiiki an 
air of quiet determination, ** I will go with you. Hush ! 
I will hear nothing more. My resolution ia taken. I 
shall do as well in New York as in London. I can com- 
pose as well in New York as in London. Little Alice 
will he as happy in New York as in London. Aa for you, 
you will make a fortune — and you deserve to make it. I 
will write immediately to a ship-agent, and have otir pas- 
sage booked; and te our landioi^, to let the hoose in 
town. We will leave here to-morrow evening by the 
coach. It is all settled, Natalie ; and now, Westward ho !" 



CHAPTER XLII. . 

T&S £010! HOTTSli: BT THIS SEi.. 

I HAD not slept all night. I saw the day break ov^r the 
misty sea, and the fishing-boats come in. I had leaafned 
to love the place, and that night I was to leave it, perhaps 
never to return again! I bnged once more to wander 
down by the beach. I was fevmsh, and my temples 
throbbed with long watching. Surely, as it was so euiy, 
I might venture out without the chance of meeting any 
one% At all events^ I could not resist the temptatiim, and 
I went. 

The tide was down, and had lefb a wide marge of black 
and rocky oose, clothed in a vesture of seaweeds, and 
islanded heare and tiieiie by broad pools that glittered in 
the morning sun. To the right, just where a jutting 
fragment of the clifp shut in our little bay, the fish^men 
vret^ unlading and drawing up their boats. All around 
rose the green hills-. Boatce a breath was sl^mng, and at 
ev^ window in Mrs; Aylmer's house the blinds were 
down. 

The expression (^perfect rest on all the scene did me 
good, and 1^ gentile sighing of the waves upon the shore 
<diit]ttd in wil£ my diiamy mood. AH at once a patter^ 
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iag of liktie feet upon the Baandsjaad aabriUwloiungToioo 
close at my elbow, broke in upon my rerexie* 

''Got a copper, ladjP I'm so hungry t Mother's 
dying I Had no food Binoe yerterday monuBg !" 

It was a tiny, stonted ohild, about six or seven years of 
age — a dirty, pallid, half«olad urohin, such as I might have 
expected to see upon a London crossing, but never in a 
][^aoe like iikoB. His face looked sharp, and eunningji and 
old, and his voice was attuned to the true m^iidicant key. 
He had been up to the house for charity of late, and I re- 
membered him instantly* As I stopped and looked at 
him, remarking aU this, he held out his hand (such an 
old, begging little hand !) shufBied lus feet uneasy, and 
repeat^ the same whining cry*-*-'' so hungry !" 

"You have been at the cottage, have you not?'' I 
asked, pointing towards my home. " I think I have seen 
you there every day for the last week at least." 

"Yes, lady" — stiU holding out the hand— "do come 
and see mother ! — ^she's dying I" 

" Where do you live ?" 

*' Down the beach, lady." 

" Have you always lived there ?" 

The boy looked up at me sharply, and hesitated. I 
repeated the question. 

"Yes, lady; always." 

Somehow I doubted him, and the bright eyes looked so 
aearching. One of them, too, was hsdf obscured by a 
drooping eyelid. I thought of Mrs. Jones^ and the coin- 
cidence brought an involuntary shudder. 

" What is your father ?" 

"Got no father, lady. Got five little brothers and 
sisters. Mother's dying. We're all so hungiy—so 
hungry I" 

" Well, what is your mother's name ?" 

" Mother's name's Martin, and she's dying." 

" How am I to know that you are telling me the truth ?'* 

" Come and see mother, lady I It's just beyond the 
village. Got five little brothers and sisters, and father's 
dead. Do come, lady ! Do come !" 

He ran on ft little way^ and beckoned ta ma to follow. 
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A strange reluctance possessed me, and afber I had gone a 
few steps I paused. 

" How far is it, boy ?" I asked. 

" Only a little way. Just round there, out of sight." 

And again he ran on in advance, and I followed. Tvro 
or three times I spoke to him afber this ; but to all my 
questions he gave the same answers. — ^His father was dead. 
He had Hve brothers and sisters. His mother was dyin^, 
and* they were all " so hungry !" The story might be 
true. In London I should have doubted him ; but in this 
coimtry place it must surely be true. Still, he seemed to 
repeat it like a lesson got by heart, and, in spite of myself, 
I could not help feeling imeasy. 

I followed him all along the beach, and past the fisher- 
men's huts, where the men were busy at their boats. 
Some of them gave me a " good morning,'' and one old 
weather-beaten sailor shook his fist threateningly at the 
boy, and called him a "thieving young dog!" as we went 
by. I scarcely noticed it at the moment, but it came back 
to me afterwards — when it was too late. When I found 
that we had left the village behind us, and that he still 
ran on, I began to repent of my expedition. 

" How much farther have we to go, child p" 

" Just round that bit of rock there !" he answered, with 
a saucy air, tossing up his gresLsy cap, catching it again, 
stopping every now and then to fling a pebble into the sea, 
and altogether dropping his former whining civility. As 
we neared the great boulder to which he pointed, he sprang 
forward — scrambled up by some bushes — ^put his fingers 
into his mouth, and gave a prolonged whistle. 

" Why do you do that ?" I asked, hastily. 

But he only looked at me, beckoned, jumped down, and 
led the way along a narrow footpath that skirted the base 
of the rock. 

Turning the angle, I see a tract of bare shore — a line of 
low and broken cliffs, with a wa^te of desolate heath be- 
yond — an old dilapidated boat drawn up under the rocks, 
and a rusty anchor half-buried in the sands. It is a dreary 
scene, and I get strangely nervous. 

" I see no house here, boy ! I will go no farther." 
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He stops and points to what seems at this distance to 
be a stack of furze piled in a cleft of chalk, a few yards up 
the beach. Drawing nearer, I find that it really is a house 
built up against the cliff, thatched with dried heath and 
fragments of old timbers, and plastered over with mud and 
lime. Most of the windows are gone, and those on the 
ground-floor are closed with heavy wooden shutters. The 
door, however, stands open, and the boy runs in first. 

" All right ! Come along in and wait here, while I go 
and tell mother.'' 

I enter a door opening out of the gloomy passage, and 
find myself in a bare, dark chamber that has, apparently, 
been disused for years. The shutters are nailed to the 
sashes, and all the light that struggles in filters through 
the cracks. As my eyes get \ised to the obscurity, I dis- 
tinguish a heap of straw up at one end — a pile of laths and 
lumber — ^and a single chair. I hear the boy's footsteps 
clatter along the passage, and then there is a stillness of 
death. 

Some minutes pass thus, and my nervousness increases. 
At last, weary of waiting, I resolve to search the house ; 
for somehow I feel persuaded that there is no one in it 
but myself. Going over to the door in pursuance of this 
plan, I find it fastened on the outside, and myself a 
prisoner ! 

Is it possible that I have fallen into a trap P 
Utterly overwhelmed for the moment, I turn quite cold 
and dumb, like a statue ; then, waking suddenly to the full 
sense of horror and apprehension, shs£:e the door violently 
on its hinges — ^beat upon the panels with my clenched 
hands till the knuckles are bruised and bleeding — cry 
aloud for help and freedom, and fill the lonely house with 
clamorous echoes ! 

Alas ! alas ! not a 'sound — not a sound in reply ! No- 
thing but solitude, imprisonment, and darkness ! 

A^r persisting for a long while — after giving up, and 
coming back two or three times over — after having spent 
my breath, my strength, my tears, in vain, I fling myself 
in despair upon the pile of straw, and give way to the 
bitterest despondency. 
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Oht my detr laaster — mj Hitle Alice— wh»t ndU yon 
think and fear ? Shall I ever see you again P Am I to 
be murdflred, or, more terrible still 1 — to be left bere till I 
starve F Then that boj ! He has been lingeringr alMmt 
the house for dajs, watching, most probably, for this 
opportunity! Fool that I was to trust him ! Fool that 
I was not to read the warning written by nature on tliat 
cunning brow ! But it is too late now I — ^too late ! and I 
am betrayed, helpletw, and alone i 

Inspired by a sudden hope, I mount upon the chair, and 
try the shutters. They are nailed asp with great iron 
Bttk^ and I only laeerate my fingers in vain. And all 
this time the sunlight filtering through the chinks grows 
brighter and bright^ , and travels imperceptibly from leH 
to right, as the day mounts to its noon. 

Thus long hours go by, and I get faint with hui^g^ 
and sick at heark They are searching lor me — lamenting 
ov«r me by this time ! My master, most probably, has 
sought out Laurent to aid him. Perhaps they may be 
near me at this moment — may pass by, and leave me here ! 
This last thought is worst of all, and once more, ia tke 
blind rage and impotence of ungovernable toror, I fly to 
the door, fling myself against it» reckless of pain or braises, 
call wildly on the names of those I love, and sink down at 
last across the threshold in an agony of weeping ! 

By degrees the deep sobs come more rarely, and are 
succeeded after a while by a heavy languor. Then I drag 
myself painfully across tiie floor, and back to the straw* 
heap where I lay before; and still the golden thread travek 
from kit to ri^t, and the weary day bends westward! 

It seems to me ^at I must have &llen asleep at tlm 
time, for I can remember nothing fiurther, till footsteps 
trampling heavily along the beach, just under the windows, 
arouse me. "Waking up in that heavy bewildetment 
which belongs to distress of mind, I find^thai it is dusk, 
and cannot conceive at first where I am. Then my hand 
encounters the straw, and I remember all! My fint 
impulse is to cry again for help — my second, to listen aad 
lie still. 

Now the footsteps come along the passage^ and, paaong 
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by €he door, go on to the end, and die away. There are, 
apparently, many men, for still they keep trampling under 
the windows and entering the passage — ^and now, hark ! 
they drag some heavy weight along the ground, and 
whimper hoarsely among themselves ! 

I cannot catch their words, though I creep nearer, and 
hold my breath to listen. A cold shudder runs through 
ma. I have heard of dens in lonely places— of gangs of 

thieves and murderers — of midnight burials Good 

Heavens I the noises — ^the noises tmderground ! 

It is no deception of the senses ! They are now b^ieath 
the flooding of the room — ^under my very feet — and abill 
that dragging, heavy sound goes on I 

By and bye they come up, altogether, as it seems, and 
go out ; returning presently, however, in the same manner, 
and again laden heavily. This over and over many times 
with the same silenee and secrecy, whilst I crouch trem- 
bling in the dark room, watching the flashes of duU light 
that accompany them to and fro, and Ustening with every 
nerve. 

All at once the door is flung open, and a woman bearing 
a candle comes in, and accosts me. 

" Well, my dear," she says, " I s'pose you're hungry by 
this time, so I've brought you a bit o' supper." 

I have no need to look on her a second time — ^the first 
glance is enough. It is Mrs. Jones ! 

" Why have I been lured here ? What do you want of 
me P" I cry, springing up with the renewed energy of 
despair. " Woman, let me go !" 

"You'd better eat your supper quietly," she replies, 
pointing to the plate, which she has laid upon the chair. 
" You've got a journey to go by and bye." 

" But you are thieves — ^murderers ! You have robbed 
me twice already — What more do you want ? You shall 
suffer for this T' 

" Come, be civil," says Mrs. Jones, with a sullen glance 
heneath the cruel eyelid. ^^ It's no good calling names 
here, you know. Eat your supper, and be quick about it." 

" But have you no pity — ^no heart — ^no feeling i* Oh, 
let me go, I entreat you ! Ask of me what you mUf only 
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spare me and help me this time ! Indeed — ^indeed, I will 
forgive you all, and never betray you — only let me go!*" 

Imploring thus, I clasp my hands, and look up at her 
with streaming eyes ; but she only shrugs her shoulders 
with a mocking smile, and sits down, obdurate, with folded 
arms. 

Nay, then ! I have but one chance lefb. True, *tis des- 
perate ; but I am desperate also, and driven to the last 
extremity. Quick as thought, I snatch the knife from 
the plate, dart towards the door, and am met on the 
threshold by — Romani ! 

The weapon is wrested from me in a momrait— I am 
overpowered — carried back — ^laid like a child upon the 
straw — ^my factitious strength ebbs from me all at once, 
and I become insensible. 

The cool night air blowing over my face— the tramp of 
feet on the wet strand — ^the uneasy motion, reeals me to 
myself. Opening my eyes, I see at first only the sky and 
the stars ; then I discover that I am wrapt in a cloak, 
and carried by two men, and that the Italian walks by my 
side. Finding that I have recovered, he bends ov^ me, 
and murmurs in his native tongue— 

^^ JSTon temete, carissima mia/ Son to I" (Fear not, 
dearest ! It is I.) 

But I only close my eyes again with a shudder, and 
still we go on and on, over the beach in the still night. 

Suddenly a red light shoots up straight before us, and 
flushes all the sky for a brief moment. The Italian utters 
a hasty " maladetto !" and the men who are carrying me 
increase their pace. Something is wrong, it is evident ! 
Now we are joined by three or four others, who start up 
like spectres from the shadow of the clifife, and urge 
us on. 

" You're behind time, master,*' says one of the new 
comers, with a seafaring oath. "The land-sharks are 
awake to-night, and the boys up yonder want to heave 
and away ! Damnation ! there's another light. Danger's 
in the wind !'* 

" Here, give me the girl !'* exclaims another, a huge, 
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powerful sailor. '' One can do that business quicker than 
"two ! Run for it !*' 

1 am snatched up like a feather, and borne swifter and 
xnore uneasily than ever. Turning a sudden comer, I see 
a small vessel close in shore — a group of men upon the 
"beach, and a boat tossing on the surf, which breaks at 
high tide over the rocks. 

All at once there is a shout — a confusion — ^three or four 
pistol-shots, and a rush towards the sea ! 

** They're upon us !" cries one in advance. "Get the 
g^rl in, and push off!" 

But r struggle madly to get free. " Help ! help !** 1 
cry, tossing my arms wildly above my head. My voice 
is drowned in the noise. I see a party of armed men in- 
terpose themselves between us and the boat — ^more shots 
are fired — ^I fall suddenly to the ground — all is strife, and 
trampling, and fury — and then there is a splash of oars, a 
stray bullet or two more, a cry for " Natalie ! Natalie 1" — 
and I am lifbed up, pressed to a beloved bosom, covered 
with tears and kisses — and safe, safe, safe again at last ! 

They are all round me, Laurent, and Mr. Yaughan, and 
several others. Some are officers of the preventive service, 
and some few are fishermen from the village. 

"Speak, beloved!" says Laurent, still encircling me 
with his arms. " Speak to me ! Are you hurt ? What has 
happened ? Oh, speak !" 

But I can only smile feebly, and shake my head, and 
press the hands that seek mine on all sides. 

"And I thought we had lost you for ever!" exclaimed 
Mr. Yaughan, in broken accents. 

"J knew better than that," said an old fisherman, 
standing by, whom I recognised for the same that had 
spoken in the morning. "I knew the lady would be 
found, if we could only lay hold of that young imp of 
the devil ! He peached soon enough when he saw the 
whip, didn't he, the dog? I should like to have the 
taming of him, that's all !" 

Gathering strength now to look around me, I see the 
vessel already tacking out to sea — the preventives scat- 
tered in groups along the shore — three or four bearing 



■iway a wounded maa — aad some gathered rooadft 
object close to the surf. 

Struck bj a presentiment^ a dread, an ineaiii 
curiosity, I disengage myself from Laurent's embrace, ui 
make my way to the spot. 

'< Who is it F" I whisper, fearfully. 

He is lying on his face ; but, as I speak, one of titfoi^ 
stoops down, and turns the ghastly features to themoOQ- 

Poor Bomani ! Dead — quite dead 1 

''Come away, Natalie,*' says my master; ^thJArn^ 
sight for you.'* 

" But is it all over P" 

** He fell at the first shot. There is no hope.*' 

So they lead me away, and a gentleman, whom I bs^ 
not hitherto observed, steps forward, and removes his ln^ 

** Do you not remember me, Nata^e P*' 

Bemembw him ! Even in this wild scene, hj^^ 
certain light, I recognise him instantly. Becognis^ l^ 
without a pang, without a heart-beat, without a rep^[ 

"What, Louis!" I exclaim, holding out my i^ 
'^ Have I to thank you also p** 

** More than you suppose,*' he replies, turning di^ 
embarrassment of the situation with a half laugh, andP" 
ing my hand gallantly at the same time. '' I beb^f 
had the honour of shooting our foreign friend yonct^'* 

" And— and Madame ?'* 

" My mother is well, and impatient to see yon. ^ 
you are worn out! Laurent, shall you and I cairy^^ 
talie this time, vies the smugglers defeated P** 

But Laurent, who has been watching us earnestly) P'^ 
fers to perform that task alone. Then, for the secofi^ 
time in my life, he takes me up in his arms, and we^^ 
into a line of march, and so turn homewards. , 

And ever as we go he holds me near his heaHj ^ 
bending down his noble head, whispers from time to tiifi^ 
• " Natalie, my own — do you love me ?" 

To which, leaning my cheek against his shoulder 
a sweet sense of rest, I answer each time—" Yes." 



I 
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1 CHAPTER XLIII. 

' I AWOES next morning from a deep sleep, with a struggling 
consciousness of some one in th^e room. The sun was 
shining gloriously (I could see that, although the curtains 

* of my bed were closed all round), and there was a pro* 

* found silence, through which I could hear the ticking of 
my watch upon the dressing-table. Still I felt that there 

* must be somebody in the room, and still I felt too languid 
and indifferent to sit up and see. 

Then it struck me that the day must be considerably 
^ advanced for the sun to be upon this side of the house at 
f' all ; and then I remembered all at once the adventures of 
^the preceding day and night. Turning quite sick and 
giddy for the moment, I closed my eyes again, and tried to 
,< go to sleep. Just as I did so I heard the curtain moved ; 
I and, looking up in a startled sort of way, saw a thin White 
i hand gently drawing it aside. 

Had twenty years dapsed— had I been a thousand miles 
away— had I been dying, or delirious, or anything but 
^ blind, the sight of that hand would have been enough. I 
should have known it anywhere — as I knew it then ! 

An inarticulate cry burst from my lips — ^trembling, I 
saw her dimly for a moment through a mist of tears — and 
the next, I was folded in her arms, and sobbing like a child 
upon its mother's heart t 

"Natalie! Natalie! my good, loving, noble Natalia 
again!'* 

For a long time I could say nothing— bnly look at her, 
hold her hands in mine, kiss her 3^:ain and again, and fall 
to weeping afresh. Then she sat down upon the side of 
the bed, laid my head soothingly upon her shoulder, sup'^ 
ported me round the waist with one arm, and said — 

" Why, Natalie, love, I have been seeking you for many 
weeks, and had given up all hope of ever finding you." 

" Seeking me, Madame !" 

** It was that, and that alone, which brought ns to 
England," 
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" But how then . . . ." 

" How came it that I never sought you before ? Listen 
to me, darling, and I will tell you. You know that when 
you left Tribourg you were very unhappy, and you .will 
easily suppose that . . . that somebody else was yery 
unhappy also when he discovered that NataUe was gone 
away for ever. I — I suppose I may name the subject now 
without hurting your feeHngs, dear ?»' 

And Madame hesitated, and looked anxiously upon me. 
I laughed, and shook my head. 

" Name it, dearest Madame," I said, '^ as freely as yon 
please. I have looked upon that as a childish dream for 
a long, long time ; and I have no doubt, from all I hear, 
that Monsieur Louis does the same." 
Madame kissed me again, and resumed, more cheerfully. 
** I may tell you, then," said she, '* that Louis was 
broken-hearted. Indeed, for the first few days he was 
like a madman, and I was more than once upon the point 
of sending after you, and recalling my little exile. How- 
ever, I did not do so. After a while my darling boy grew 
calmer ; and, before a week had elapsed, I started with him 
for Italy. This step was so precipitate, and I was myseU 
so broken-hearted and troubled, that, beyond dismissing 
my servants and shutting up the house, I made none of 
the preparations which are generally made by persons 
setting off upon a tour of three or four years' duration. 
At the same time I left word with my steward to dispose 
entirely of the house at Fribourg, and he did so almost 
immediately. The bulk of my property lay in the canton 
of Berne— Louis was growing up — ^it was not likely that 
I should ever reside there again — and, in short, I no longer 
wanted it. There the matter ended. For more than tli^ 
years we roamed from place to place— from Italy to 
Greece — from Greece back to Italy — ^from Italy through 
the Tyrol, and home at last to fierne. Here I found, 
amongst a number of others, your letters. When I learnt 
what had happened — that you had never arrived at my 
sister's — ^that you were living with strangers, in want of 
means, friendless, I became distracted with anxiety, and 
resolved to start immediately for England." 
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''Bat had not Mrs. Aylmer's letters ..." I began, 
timidly. 
Madame sighed, and shook her head. 
"I had not corresponded with my sister for years," 
she said, sadly, '' when I sent that letter to her through 
you. An unhappy difference, resulting from the circum- 
stances of her marriage, had long divided us. You were 
to have been the link of reconciliation between us ; but, 
thank Heaven ! that link is no longer needed. About six 
months ago, I gave Laurent a letter of introduction to 
Mrs. Aylmer — I was then in Florence, where he had a 
studio — and now, arriving somewhat unexpectedly a day. 
or two since, I find all the old dark clouds dispelled, and 
we are sisters again in heart as well as in nam^. But to 
return to yourself, Natalie. I went to Mr. Yaughan's 
house, and found it shut up. A neighbour said he was 
out of town ; but no one seemed to know where. 1 was 
referred to the theatre, and there found the same want of 
I information. Your address was absolutely not to be pro- 
I cured, and I was told that a gentleman (Komain, or 
^ Komani, I think, by name) had been making the same 
i inquiries with the same result." 

I ^' It is true," I said, with a sigh, remembering his fate. 
i « We kept it purposely secret." 

! ** And then, Natalie," continued Madame, fondling my 
< hair with ber hand, " I heard that my little girl was a 
^ great singer — a prima donna in fact, and the rival of 
^ Malibran, I hardly knew whether to be pleased or sorry 
> when they told me this. I do not quite like that you 
' should be upon the stage, dear !" 

I "It is over, Madame," I said, blushing. "I may 
' Bever perform publicly again." 

' "Indeed! And yet it is in your power to make a 
fortune, is it not ?" 

i " I believe so. I have already earned much money." 
" Then your reason for relinquishing it ?" 
I hesitated — I could not meet her eyes. 
**Perh»ps," I faltered-—" perhaps Laurent may not hke. 

it. 

She understood all in a moment; and; embracing me 



oter and over Again, wisbed me Kappuiess and every 
ing. Then she pressed me to tell her everything that W 
happened from the time I first lefb her, and, as this was 
likely to take a long time, I laid down again in the bed, 
and she took a chair by my side. And so, still hoWiuglief 
by the hand, now laughing, now weeping, as the story of 
my life varied from gay to grave, I told her all— all as I 
have told it here. 

« But, Madame," I said, when I had finished my recital, 
"there is something that you have not yet told me. 
'Something very important — ^something about which 1 
should like to know more.'' 
Madame looked surprised. 
" What is it Natalie f 

"Will yon not tell me a little about this It* 
princess f '* 
Madame smiled somewhat gravely. 
"The young lady," she replied, "is beautiful, wealth! 
and amiable. Her name is Bianca Bellinzona, andb^ 
family is one of the noblest in Florence. I hope, inde« 
that it may end in their marriage ; but they are hoth ^ 
yoimg that they may yet change their minds about i 
Louis is still a mere boy." 

Here the conversation ended, and Madame returned i 
her sister's, while I rose and dressed; and (feeling m^ 
better) dined late with Laurent and Mr. Vaughan. ^ 
were very happy, but our happiness was grave and su 
dued ; for we were all somewhat aimous; and the 
of a death hung over tur. 



CHAPTEB XLiy. 

TH£ JTSWVSfTyXSa or the THBEAna. 

I roTTiTD myself all at once a heroine of romance. " 
story of how Mademoiselle Natalie Met2, the success 
di^butante of last season, was persecuted by Sigi 
Bomani, first violinist in the orchestra of Drurv I'^ 
Thealre; imprisoned the whole day in a desertea bo^ 
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and all but shipped off at the last in a smu^Ung schooner, 

was soon circulating in every newspaper all over the 

kingdom. The interest rose to its height when Mrs. 

Jones was brought up for examination at the neighbouring 

, county town, and I, the unwilHng object of genercd 

, curiosity, was compelled to appear and give evidence. The^ 

; examination brought out many revelafions, and was sue- 

ceeded by a trial which lasted for some days, and which I 

, will briefly sum up without entering upon the Wearisome 

• details of the Court of Justice. 

■I 

> It appeared from the confession made by the boy, that 

Mrs. Jones and her husband were desperadoes of the worst 
grade./ Giblet's evidence, such as it was, went far to 
establish this fact ; and my own testimony, dating back to 
I my first arrival in London, put the matter beyond all 
doubt. The most careful search was made in all quarters 
for the man, but he was nowhere to be found, and it was 
at length believed that he got off in safety on board the 
^ schooner. And now a long tissue of thefts were brought 
' forward, one after the other. There was scarcely a prison 
1^ in London where they were not well known. The husband 
^ had already been twice transported, and the son, with his 
i^ old little face and practised whine, had been taken up 
times out of mind for all kinds of juvenile offences; As 
^ for Mrs. Jones, she had made it her especial province to 
!' obtain money under false pretences, and to linger about the 
i coach-offices and wharves of London, Liverpool, Plymouth, 
i and other places where they had from time to time resided, 
i for the purpose of robbing strangers who, like myself, were 
innocent of such dangers. Not only this, but they had 
been for years connected with the smugglers who at that 
period lurked about th^ south coast — ^had been long sus- 
pected of conniving at the concealment of cargoes of 
tobacco and brandy, and more than once convicted of the 
surreptitious sale of contraband goods. Of course, a rigid 
search ensued. In the house to which I had been taken 
in London — a wretched tenement somewhere in the neigh- 

bourhood of Southwark— plunder of all kinds was found 
t in abundance. Amongst the rest, my box, containing thp 

1 clothes and letters which I had brought from Switr 
t V 
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land, and £20 in notes of the money stolen from 
bnreaa in Mr. Vaughan's parlour. The latter, fortu- 
nately, we were enabled to identify by the numbers; 
but all the rest was gone. In the house by the sea a 
valuable cargo of brandy was captured — ^the same whicli 
bad been landed the night of my abduction, and \?hich 1, 
in my terror, had taken for something infinitely mow 
terrible. 

The only thing that now remained to be accounted for 
was the manner in which Bomani became acquainted vith 
my retreat, and leagued with the smugglers. Mrs. Jones 
was inflexible, and would confess nothing ; and her^imp of 
a son, though willing enough to betray his parents and 
every one else, knew nothing of that pai't of the business. 
At length the confession of the wounded smuggler, who 
had ever since been lying at death's door in the county 
hospital, cleared up this last mystery. The man Jones 
(alias Brady, alias Davis, alias Taylor,) had of late attached 
himself solely to the crew of the schooner, and abandoned 
theft and burglary for a smuggling life ; whilst his wife 
and the boy remained in London for the purpose of 
receiving and disposing of the goods. During this 
time, he, being unknown in. those parts, had ventured 
one evening ashore to reconnoitre, and, passing near oui 
garden, recognised me. He communicated this news to 
his wife, and she was cunning enough to turn it to instant 
advantage. Having already some disreputable acquain' 
tances in the theatre, she was familiar with the curreni 
rumour respecting the flight of Mademoiselle Metz an« 
the despair of Signer Komani. To Signor Bomani shi 
applied accordingly, and was sent on by him in advance ^< 
prepare measures, when she met Giblets one evening nea 
the cottage, and threw him into that state of terror am 
confusion which had been so alarming and imintelligibl 
to Mr. Yaughan and myself. Then the Italian came- 
tried the experiment of a last appeal to my pity — ^lel 
me in a passion of rage and jealousy, and concerted a pla 
with the adventurers to convey me to the coast ( 
Brittany. In this negotiation the man Jones was Bomani 
agent, and from him the crew learnt all the stoiy. Tli 
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boy was then instructed to hang about the house till he 
found me alone, and then persuade me, on some pretence, 
to follow him to the smugglers' rendezvous. In this plot 
he succeeded, and all, except the event, turned out as they 
had planned it. 

I have related the rest, and it only remains for me to 
add, that Mrs. Jones was sentenced to transportation for 
seven years — ^that her son was removed to the county gaol, 
and confined in the ward for juvenile offenders ; and that 
her husband escaped with the rest of the crew, but was 
supposed to have been shot some eight or ten months afber 
in an affray with the preventive service somewhere along 
the coast of Devon. 



f 

^ Sitting at breakfast one morning during the time of 

•^ this trial, a letter is brought to me — a letter addressed in 

1^' a foreign-looking hand, and written on foreign paper. I 

'' have certainly seen the writing before ; but I cannot for 

li* the moment recal whose it is. Like everybody else under 

' similar circimistances, I turn it over and over— examine 

^ the post-mark (which, by the way, is Belgian), and at last 

'^ solve the doubt by opening the letter. 

^^ It is as follows : — 

;^ **Bien ekerie Mademoiselle^ — I find myself at present 

'^^ chez moi in my chckteau of Boissy, enjoying very much the 

i deUusement of a, vie de eampagne, after the too fatiguing 

e^ season of Drury Lane Theatre. I do not know if you are 

P yet familiarized with this coimtry ; but I write to tell you 

^ now much it is charming here, hoping so to give to you the 

^ envie of to visit me tbis delightful autumn. Do come, 

[itf ma chere demoiieUe^ for it will give to my husband and 

iri myself the most lively pleasure to embrace you again, and 

il to make acquainted to you all the amiable friends who 

^ surround us with their societies. 

If " Besides that we are near to the town, we have many 

it] amusements. We shoot, we ride, we have a billiard in 

^ our house, we dance, and we are often of a folle gaiete, 

'M therefore do not fear to be ennu/yie, li you are not ac- 

r. ' U 2 
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ccisiomed to these exercises, I will be mjself your instnictor, 
for I am complimented that I am a hunter and shooter a 
merveille, 

^ I hope that you are quite escaped of that insupportable 
Signer Komani. Comment €a ce pauvre hon Monsi^or 
Gammidge ? I did sometimes imagine that he also was 
struck of you, dear Mademoiselle. He is a hon gar^on, 
mais o*est un Mtel gami^ dont Vappartement leplus Sim 
est ordmairefMnt leplits mal meiAU, 

" I have been cultivating a little more of your laaaguage, 
but you must not laugh at my errors. I am engaged to 
the J^te de Manchester for the month of September, and 
if you will come to visit me now, we will make the voyage 
together back to England. 

" JSien des chases de notre part a Monsieur Vaughan. 

'* My husband hopes you do remember him, and I hope, 
my dear Mademoiselle, that you will permit me to write 
xnyselfy 

" Tour affectionate friend, 

" Maeia Felicia Malibbait de Bebiot." 

Hoisiy, August, 1886. 

Amiable, affectionate, gentle^hearted Malibran! She 
lived but to scatter benefits around her — ^to relieve the 
indigent — to console the suffering — to encourage the 
deserving ! 

I could not accept her kindness, and this was oil the 
intercourse I ever had with her ; but brief as it was, it 
worked out all the after-happiness of my life. 

I never saw her again. When she came to England in 
that fatal September, I was absent. At Manchester she 
died. Her spirit was too active for so frail a tenement, 
and the passionate fire of genius burned too brightly, and 
too early faded ! 

'* The foot&U of her parting soul was softer than her singing." 

Tery shortly after the receipt of this letter I come up 
to London for two days, accompanied by Mr. Vaughan 
Alice, and Laurent. GKblets, who is now thoroughly do- 
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meetioated in my master's household, remains behind with 
the servant, to take care of the cottage, which is now to 
be their permanent residence, for the old town-house is 
given up altogether, and my master can compose more 
freely in the country. 

Driving straight to a large hotel in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, we are met with a profusion of civilities by 
the landlord and waiters, and shown to the apartments 
prepared for our reception. Being fatigued by our long 
journey, we dine immediately. After dinner, the landlord 
wishes to know if the ladies and gentlemen would like to 
see the room upstairs. We should like to see the room 
Tipstairs ; so our host, who has a shiny bald head, and a 
high stiff shirt-collar, takes a Hght in each hand, and pre** 
cedes us up the staircase. Seen from the back thus, the 
head and the collar bear a ludicrous resemblance to an egg 
in an eggrcup. 

'^ I hope, ladies and gentlemen," he says, pompously, 
** that the decorations will please you. We flatter our- 
selves that we conduct these things in a very superior 
style. Beally." 

The decorations do please us. It is a small room, hung 
with white curtains, and panelled alternately with paint* 
ings and mirrors. The latter are tastefully wreathed with 
myrtle and white ribbons, and the former are looped up in 
the same manner. A moderate-sized table occupies the 
centre of the apartment, and displays preparations for 
what would seem to be a wedding breakfast. In the 
centre stands a towering cake, smooth, snowy, and glit- 
tering, decorated with orange-blossoms and bunches of 
white ribbon. 

" This is very nicely got up," observes Mr. Vaughan, 
rubbing his hands. *< See, Alice ! there is a cake for a Kttle 
girl to admire !" 

'^ The arrangements, ladies and gentlemen," says the 
landlord, *' are not extensive ; but they are, we flatter our<> 
selves, tasteful. And complete. Keally." 

So we compliment him a Httle more, and he precedes us 
downstairs again in the same manner, with the lights 
reflected on ms head, and then wishes us good*night. 
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The next is an exciting day, and we rise early. At ten 
o'clock there is a fly waiting to conduct us to the church. 
It is close by, and we arrive there first, to the immense 
gratification of a group of small boys assembled round the 
entrance. Presently two more flies drive up. From the 
first of these springs a manly, sunburnt young fellow, with 
a blue coat and anchor buttons, and an unmisiakeable 
quarter-deck roll in his gait. He is followed by another 
with the same walk and the same buttons ; and by a third 
elaborate but melancholy-looking individual, whom I in- 
stantly recognise as Mr. Gammidge. 

The second fly brings an elderly lady and two young 
ones. The elderly lady and one of the young ladies bear 
a strong resemblance to the sunburnt sailor — so much so, 
indeed, that I know them to be of* one family at a glance. 
The second young lady wears a bridal bonnet with a white 
veil. The veil is thrown up as she approaches me, and 
discovers the pale sweet face of gentle Kate Foster ! 

" Oh, Kate, dearest, what a happy meeting !*' 

" Oh, Natalie ! how kind you are to us !" 

We are both silent for a few moments, and then I beg 
to be introduced to her companions. The sailor-brid^froom 
I know already by the portrait in Kate^s little room. He 
has returned at last, and is now Lieutenant Milman. 
The two ladies are his mother and sister, and his fiiend is 
Lieutenant Kinnear. 

Ellen Milman is Kate's bridesmaid, and a very pretty, 
smiling, arch little bridesmaid she makes. 

" I need not introduce you to our kind friend, Mr. G^am- 
midge," says Kate (all unconscious of the secret). " Is 
it not good of him to come ?" 

The chorus-master smiles and bows at this, but relapses 
instantly into woe, and takes an early opportunity of retir- 
ing behind a pillar to groan privately. Emerging from 
that retreat when the ceremony conmiences, he quotes 
little dismal passages of Shakspeare to me from behind his 
prayer-book, and then, finding himself overcome with ^rief 
at the sight of the ring, retires precipitately to the same 
ambush, where he indulges in gestures expressive of despair, 
and remains till it is all over. 
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He revives, however^ at breakfast, under the influence 
of champagne, and, sitting next to Ellen Milman, gets very 
cheerful indeed. We are only ten in all ; but we are the 
merriest little wedding-party in the world, and make 
speeches, drink healths, and enjoy ourselves as much as 
many a grander and more numerous meeting. 

Mr. Yaughan, as the eldest guest, makes the speech, and 
the bridegroom, with some embarrassment, and a plentiful 
sprinkling of sailor terms, replies to it. Then Laurent 
proposes the bridegroom's mother and sister — and then 
Lieutenant Milman proposes " the giver of the feast," 
and Laurent answers for me — ^and then Mr. Gammidge, in 
a superb piece of rhetoric, calls upon the company to drink 
the health of a nameless lady, who, if what he states be 
true, possesses every virtue that ever was heard of, and a 
good many more brides, and turns out at last to be the 
fair Ellen by his side. 

By and bye, the newly married pair take their leave, and 
set off for Brighton, and the rest of the party one by one 
disperse. 

'* 1*11 tell you what, Natalie," says Mr. Yaughan, laugh- 
ing — '^I swear I saw G-ammidge kiss Ellen Mihnan in 
the comer, just before they went away." 



The curtains were drawn back, and the sofb evening air 
came in, smelling of the vine and the clematis. There 
were some flowers on the table in a white and purple vase, 
and the books which she had last been reading ; but the 
flowers drooped, and the books were thick with dust. 

They had placed her in an easy chair beside the window, 
where she could watch the sunset and the sea. Poor pale 
Constance ! Yet she said that she felt better to-day, and 
Mrs. Aylmer was already planning what they should do 
when she had quite recovered. 

" We will go to Switzerland," she said, fondling the thin 
hand. " We will go to Switzerland, my love, and visit your 
dear aunt ; and then, when you are strong enough, we will 
cross over into Italy, We should like so much to be pre- 
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sent at Louis* wedding in the spring, and the blue sky of 
the south would give my darling fresh life r ' 

^' I should like," said Constance, with a sad smile, '^ to 
see the Alps hefore I die." 

'' Hush, darling ! Any word but that !" 

Madame de Wald, who was standing near, looked up at 
this, and I saw that her eyes were filled with tears. Pre- 
sently Oonstance went on. 

"Natalie," she said, "come closer, dear, and tell me 
more ahout that old time when you and Laurent were 
children. I like to shut my eyes and listen to you, and 
then I try to fancy that I see the mountains, and the vale, 
and the old brown chalet where you were both so happy.'* 

Bhe had often made me describe these scenes to her of 
late, so I sat down by her feet, and obeyed her: Madame 
de Wald rose and left the room. By and bye she inter- 
rupted me with a languid gesture of the hand. 

" Hush r* she said. " I hear his voice far away !" 

I rose and looked out, but there was nothing there. 
Still she listened, and again she said that it was be. Then, 
a long way off, his little skiff floated into sight. The dis- 
tance was so great that I could hardly discern the figm^ 
in the stem, much less hear the faintest echo of a sound. 
And yet she heard him ! 

She remained silent for a long time after this. Then 
she asked to be laid upon the bed. 

" I feel very tired," she said. " I can hardly keep awake. 
Kiss me, dear mamma — I shall sleep soundly." 

So soundly, Constance, that the angels next awoke thee ! 

See ! She is dreaming now ! The faintest ripple of s 
smile passes over her face — her lips move — she murmurs 
"Laurent I" — ^then all is very still. 

Is it sleep— or death P 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

OlSr THE LAKE OP GEKBVA. 

'* It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear^ 
Mellowed and mingled, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and, drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more." 

Btbon. 

It was evening, and a golden languor slept on all the 
scene. Towards Geneva, the shores and mountains — 
outlined as mth a pencil of fire — glowed through a mist 
informed with the transfiguring glory of the dropping 
sun. A single sail, steeped in this semi-transparent haze, 
seemed a thing of air, and floated away as if into the 
Gates of Heaven. Nearer, the Savoy mountains, purple 
with rich heaths, and touched with light drifts of snow 
towards their summits, rose stately and firm — the balan- 
cing strength of the landscape. Before us opened the 
shadowy gorge of the Simplon, beyond which lies Italy. 
To the left, the two stem peaks of the Dent de Midi 
pierced the placid sky. Far away, embracing kingdoms 
in their range, the glittering glacial Alps lifted their 
mighty heads clad in eternal snows. Clear were they, 
and yet ethereal — as if painted on the air. 

Yonder lay Eousseau's Vevay — a cluster of antique 
houses and shining spires, with the terraced vines rising in 
high green slopes around, and here and there a chalet, or 
a Uttle white church. Faint sounds of music from the 
band in the market-place ebbed upon the air, and reached 
us at intervals. 

Solitary and far gleamed the Castle of Chillon, close in by 
the shore; but we could not distinguish Byron's " little isle." 

Some gaily-coloured barks darted about like birds over 
the bright waters, spreading wide their winged fantastic 
sails, and leaving behind them broad luminous tracks, 
scarlet; and amber, and green. 
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We bade the boatmen rest apon theiroara. We leaned 
over the side, and steeped our hands in the blue water, and 
let it trickle through our fingers. Then I loosened t^e 
tresses of my long hair, and, bending down as if to kiss 
the little waves that came sobbing round us, let them 
float like weeds upon the lake. 

Then the sun sank lower and lower, and descended into 
a bank of dark clouds, that belted the horizon like a i^nge 
of hills. A covey of wild gulls rose, screaming, from our 
path. The sparkling drops along the edges of the lifted 
oars caught every opalescent hue of sunset, and fell back 
musically into the water. 

Suddenly all was changed. The scene became suffused 
with a " celestial rosy red," as if Nature, like a timid 
bride, blushed at the sight of her own beauty. There 
were rose-tints on the brown mountains of Savoy — rose- 
tints on the scattered clouds — ^rose-tints on the air-drawn 
peaks beyond. 

This faded by and bye, lingering fondly on the upper 
heights long after the valley and lake were ste^)ed in 
brown shadow. Then the brown became more sombre — 
the last gleam died off the loftiest summit — ^the sky grew 
more darkly blue — ^a pale star trembled here and there — 
and the moon rose. 

The word was given to go on ; the oars dipped down 
again with measured motion, and the boatmen chanted a 
plaintive ballad, which was half a hymn. 

We sat with our hands Unked together, and our eyes 
fixed alternately upon the sky and the water. 

Presently an eight-oared bark swept past us with a 
lantern at its prow. The rowers were merry ; but their 
mirth jarred upon the sweet silence, and we answered not 
the shout][with which they greeted us. 

The shore seemed to come nearer and nearer— vague 
echoes came, and went, and wandered past — lights shim- 
mered out, and were reflected in long wavering lines — and 
we glided, ghost-like, through the path of the moonlight. 

Laurent passed his arm around me, and we both rose 
and* looked back. 

** See/' he said, pointing to the glittering ripples, '^ see 
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that silver track, laid like a pavement of stars along the 
lake ! It is as if a conquering army had gone by laden 
with riches, and scattering the spoils of gold and jewels." 

'' Or as t)ie path touched by the feet of One who walked 
of old along the surface of the ocean," I added, softly. 

My husband bent down, and pressed his lips to my 
forehead. # 

"Dearest," he whispered, "I am content that your 
simile should be lovelier and holier than mine." 
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'^ Our life," saith an old author, '' like the harmony of 
the world, is composed of contrary things ; also of several 
notes, sweet and harsh, sharp and flat, sprightly and 
solemn ; and the musician who would only affect one of 
these, what would he be able to say P He must know how 
to make use of them all, and to mix them ; and we, like- 
wise, the goods and evils which are congenial with our life. 
Our being cannot subsist without this mixture, and the 
one tribe is no less necessary to it than the other." 

Beader, he who, having threaded the lanes and 
thoroughfares of cities, disposeth himself among his books 
to ¥rrite romances, should, like that able musician, be 
skilled in the combination of discords, and in all " the 
touches of sweet harmony." Pastoral reed and brazen 
trumpet should be alike obedient in his hands, and some- 
times, when the evening shadows gather round, he should 
go into the pillared cathedral, and play to us requiems and 
songs of thanksgiving. 

But I am not that musician. I tell the simple story of 
my life with such " sharps and flats" as came within its 
compass. More than this I cannot do ; and for its defi- 
ciencies blame, I pray you, not the player, but the instru- 
ment. 

Yet, within the narrow bounds of " this little organ" 
have been chronicled many things "sweet and hai'sh, 
sprightly and solemn." We have been shown, " as in a 
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glass, darUy," snflElarii^ and rejoioiiigs, troubles and ooa- 
eolations — 

** Fairs, fightS; mBrryingB, bniyings, and the like." 

Therefore I love this quaint comparison which I ha^e 
quoted to you, and again I repeat that ^' our life is like 
tlfe harmony of the world." And yet, upon reflection, I 
would that he had compared some phases of it to the 
harmony of the heavens ; for life, after all, has something 
heavenly about it. 

I am sorry that Dryden should have said " 'tis all a 
cheat," and still less am I content that Shakspeare should 
have compared it to " a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury signifying nothing." 

No, surely no! Let us not believe itl There are 
matters wherein the heart is the truest prophet and the 
wisest philosopher. Life, with its hopes, its joys, its 
despondencies, is neither a lie nor an idle story, but a 
grave, sweet truth, various, and beautiful, and ever-chang- 
mg, like the sea and the clouds. 

Let us, rather, compare it to a ladder. To that ladder, 
resting upon earth and reaching to heaven, which was seen 
of old by the Patriarch when he slept at night between 
Bethsheba and Haran. 

Onward, onward hurries the restless crowd, sighing and 
seeking — ^sighing and seeking ! Some go up serenely and 
surely — some begin too hastily, and are weary ere long, 
and forced to stand by for those who follow — some that 
have already achieved half the distance shall turn giddy 
and fall — some that are now at the foot shall soon be 
scaling the uppermost rounds ! 

Even so, reader, in this brief history. Of those whom 
we have known in it, some have mounted, some have fallen, 
and some have reached the top, and exchanged the vesture 
of ^lortality for the " singing-robes" of the angels round 
the throne. 

It is the Ladder of Life, and we are all climbing it ! 

THE sm). 
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